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“  Every  liberal  motive  that  can  actuate  an  authour  in  the  dedication 
of  his  labours,  concurs  in  directing  me  to  you.  ...” 

My  dear  Mac, 

Many  years  ago — I  believe  we  were  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loos — you  reprimanded  me  for  not  having 
read  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  and  Tristram  Shandy.  It  was  a 
devastating  experience  to  be  convicted  of  such  an  oversight, 
on  active  service  and  by  a  senior  officer.  Needless  to  say,  I 
hastened  to  rectify  the  omission  and,  in  token  thereof,  have 
embellished  my  dedication  with  a  quotation  from  Boswell 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  in  every  way  appropriate.  To  those 
who  know  your  accurate  mind,  your  love  of  history  and  the 
high  standard  of  work  which  you  have  always  upheld,  it  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  offer  a  mere  novel.  But  you  have 
always  been  kind  and  encouraging. 

To  many,  the  Victorian  era  has  seemed  drab  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  I  feel  that  you  will  not  share  this  prejudice.  To  me  it 
has  always  seemed  the  reverse,  and  more  especially  the 
quinquennium  which  saw  the  South  African  war  and  the  last 
lap  of  that  dynastic  marathon.  During  this  period  we  have 
a  clue  to  much  that  is  happening  to-day — it  was  the  seed-time 
of  what  some  may  regard  as  a  freak  harvest. 

The  youthful  appetite  surfeited  with  roast  beef  was  demand¬ 
ing  lighter  fare — less  nourishing  perhaps,  but  more  stimu¬ 
lating.  Treasonable  thoughts  were  creeping  in  with  regard  to 
parental  infallibility.  It  was  a  period  of  growing  revolt ;  and 
revolution  may  be  many  unpleasant  things,  but  it  can  never 
be  dull. 

So  I  hope  that  you  will  derive  as  much  enjoyment  from  the 
book,  as  I  have  from  the  hours  devoted  to  its  preparation. 
May  I  emulate  Samuel  Johnson  and  remain, 

“  Your  most  humble  servant,” 

Sidney  Fairway. 


* 
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CHAPTER  I 

CRESCENT  ROAD  was  fast  asleep.  Even  the  dust-cart 
seemed  to  move  in  a  dream  from  house  to  house,  its 
growing  pile  of  refuse  undisturbed  by  any  passing  breeze,  its 
helmeted  custodian  sweating  in  the  heat  of  a  perfect, 
traditional  August  day.  As  it  rolled  along  methodically  from 
gateway  to  gateway  there  was  a  certain  significance  in  its 
leisurely  progress.  It  represented  the  conscience  of  a  great 
people  newly  awakened  to  its  sanitary  responsibilities  :  it 
spoke,  only  too  eloquently,  of  the  fumbling  efforts  which  mark 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  era.  “  Change  and  decay  in  all  around 
I  see.”  Sunday  after  Sunday  this  great  fact  was  proclaimed 
with  a  triumphant  fervour  which  gave  no  clue  to  its  melancholy 
significance  ;  but  never  before  had  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
realized  the  importance  of  collecting  this  selfsame  refuse  and 
disposing  of  it  with  a  due  regard  for  local  by-laws,  the  right  of 
property  owners,  and  the  sensitivity  of  aristocratic  noses. 

The  cart  moved  on.  Crescent  Road  slept  yet  more  soundly. 
Save  for  a  dachshund,  sniffing  inquisitively  at  a  convenient 
gate-post,  and  a  pair  of  plump  pigeons  investigating  the 
dietetic  possibilities  of  the  dusty  roadway,  the  only  movement 
was  the  pulsating  heat  which  radiated  from  the  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment.  Crescent  Road  was  select,  very  select,  so  select  that 
even  the  dachshund  had  a  sneaking  mistrust  of  its  natural 
curiosity.  The  road  marked  the  edge  of  a  low  range  of  hills 
which  commanded  London  from  the  South — an  eminence 
which  would  have  possessed  more  strategical  importance  had 
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it  not  been  for  the  comfortable  assurance  that  William  of 
Germany  was  a  dutiful  grandson. 

Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  foliage  which  shrouded  the 
sacred  bricks  and  mortar  from  profane  eyes.  Victorian 
mansions  !  Massive,  solid,  respectable  !  Victorian  mansions, 
guarded  by  heavy,  double  gates,  and  approached  by  circular 
drives  of  firm  gravel  which  girdled  a  trim  oval  of  emerald 
green,  wherein  was  set  a  bed  of  scarlet  geraniums  garnished 
with  lobelias.  A  testimony  to  a  blameless  life,  these  houses  : 
no  policeman  gave  them  an  unkind  thought  as  he  pursued  his 
accustomed  beat  with  a  wary  eye  for  tramps,  beggars,  or  organ 
grinders  who  might  transgress  the  sacred  precincts  or  disturb 
the  treasured  seclusion  of  these  perennial  subscribers  to  his 
unofficial  Christmas  box. 

Scarcely  a  tradesman’s  cart  passed  that  way,  for  it  was  eleven 
o’clock  :  orders  had  been  collected  and  deliveries  had  not  yet 
started.  There  was  a  decorum  about  such  things  in  1895,  a 
decorum  sadly  lacking  in  the  years  which  followed.  In  no  road 
in  the  district  was  the  etiquette  of  supply  and  demand  more 
rigidly  observed.  The  dachshund  gave  one  last  contemptuous 
sniff  and  moved  on.  It  was  none  of  his  business.  A  bumble¬ 
bee  blundered  against  the  slats  of  an  oaken  fence,  and,  vaguely 
resentful  of  what  it  could  not  explain,  soated  high  in  the  air, 
scented  the  fragrance  of  a  bunch  of  roses  and  sped  for  its 
objective. 

The  roses  were  in  a  glass  bowl.  Above  the  roses  was  a 
looking-glass,  and,  in  front  of  the  glass,  a  man  was  shaving.  If 
the  bumble-bee  was  a  fine  specimen  of  its  kind,  here  was  a 
rival,  for  Charles  Blandon  Scarp  was  six  foot  four  in  his  socks, 
weighed  sixteen  stone  and  had  a  face  like  an  inflated  cherub 
ruthlessly  snatched  from  Murillo’s  Ascension.  Stripped  to  the 
waist,  his  pink  flesh  reflected  the  splendour  of  that  summer’s 
day  :  it  rippled  with  contentment  :  it  responded  harmoniously 
to  the  notes  which  trilled  from  his  pursed  lips.  Had  his 
occupation  permitted  he  would  have  preferred  to  sing  : 

“Two  lovely  black  eyes, 

Oh,  what  a  surprise  !  ” 
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The  bumble-bee  blundered  into  the  mirror  :  it  fell  on  its 
back  beside  the  chased  silver  hair  brush  and  lay  there,  waving 
its  hairy  legs  in  impotent  fury. 

Mr.  Scarp  put  down  the  razor.  Half  white,  half  pink,  his 
face  expressed  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  predicament  of  his 
uninvited  guest.  He  tore  off  a  strip  of  shaving-paper  and 
tickled  the  black  and  orange  belly,  he  waited  for  the  insect  to 
realize  that  here  was  a  means  of  escape.  For  a  moment  it 
buzzed  resentfully,  then,  making  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  it 
clutched  the  rough  surface.  Very  gently  the  big  man  carried 
it  to  the  window  and  shook  it  into  a  fuchsia  down  below. 

“  Oh,  what  a  surprise  !  ” 

He  finished  the  verse,  and  went  on  shaving,  well  pleased  with 
life.  If  life  might  be  judged  by  creature  comforts,  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain.  He  owned  a  fine  house  in  a  select  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  he  was  big  and  healthy  ;  there  was  muscle  under 
the  fat — plenty  of  it ;  he  enjoyed  cold  baths  and  fresh  air  .  .  . 
and  there  was  Prentice — Prentice,  always  to  be  relied  upon, 
always  at  his  beck  and  call,  always  .  .  .  well,  perhaps  not 
always  discreet.  He  must  talk  to  Prentice  about  that,  reason 
with  him  firmly,  but  gently. 

He  stropped  his  razor  with  an  expert  hand  and  put  it  back  in 
its  case — a  case  which  held  seven  razors — Monday  .  .  . 
Tuesday  .  .  .  Wednesday  .  .  .  He  slipped  a  silk  vest  over 
his  head  and,  over  that,  a  silken  shirt.  When  his  toilet  was 
completed,  Charles  Blandon  Scarp  looked  a  very  fine  gentleman 
indeed  and,  despite  his  bulk,  he  was  still  young — barely  thirty- 
two.  He  rang  the  bell  and  Prentice  came — a  rat  of  a  man  in 
black  morning  coat,  vest  and  striped  trousers. 

“  You  rang,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Obviously,”  said  Mr.  Scarp. 

Prentice  became  yet  more  abject.  He  picked  up  an  ornate 
purple  dressing-gown  and  hung  it  in  the  wardrobe. 

“  You  remember,”  said  his  master,  “  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  ?  ” 
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It  was  evident  that  Prentice  remembered  :  his  face  indicated 
as  much,  though  he  said  nothing. 

“  I  think,”  continued  Mr.  Scarp,  “that  the  post  you  hold 
in  this  house  may  be  said  to  represent  a  distinct  advance  in 
your  social  status.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  turn  you 
into  an  efficient  valet,  I  have  honoured  you  with  my  confidence 
and  have  invoked  your  discretion.  Certain  things  have  come 
to  my  notice  lately  which  indicate  a  tendency  to  lapse  from 
the  standard  demanded.  No  man,  with  a  past  record  such 
as  you  possess  can  afford  to  get  drunk.  ‘  In  vino  veritas  ’  .  .  . 
and,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  truth  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.” 

“  I  only  said  as  ’ow  ...” 

“  Yes,  yes.  I  gather  that  your  remarks,  though  somewhat 
incoherent,  were  perfectly  harmless.  You  always  were  an 
intelligent  rogue.  The  risk,  however,  is  too  great  and  I  must 
ask  you  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future.  Strange  though  it 
may  seem,  I  have  an  affection  for  you,  Prentice.  It  would  be 
a  great  grief  to  me  if  you  came  to  any  harm  ...  if  we  had 
to  part.” 

“  I’m  sorry,  sir  ...  I  thought  ...” 

Mr.  Scarp  held  up  a  cautionary  finger.  “  Don’t  think. 
It’s  an  unhealthy  habit.  Many  a  man  has  found  himself  with 
water  on  the  brain  from  too  much  thinking.  You  have  often 
professed  gratitude  to  me  for  past  favours  ;  all  I  ask  in 
return  is  faithful  and  discreet  service,  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  susceptibilities  of  this  unexceptionable  neighbourhood. 

“  This  is  a  select  district.  Our  neighbour,  Mr.  Jasper 
Valiant,  is  a  religious  man  ;  he  goes  to  church,  he  objects  to 
lawn-tennis  on  Sunday.  I  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  would  not  approve  of  insobriety.  No,  Prentice.  I 
will  have  no  washing  displayed  in  my  garden — even  a  silk 
vest  may  have  a  hole  in  it  .  .  .  sometimes.  Mr.  Valiant  and 
I  are  very  good  friends  ;  he  respects  my  business  acumen,  we 
play  chess  together,  we  discuss  politics  and  religion.  He  has 
accepted  my  household  as  worthy  of  Crescent  Road.” 

He  glanced  at  his  companion  and  went  on,  as  though 
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enjoying  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  :  “  The  age  in  which  we 
live,  my  dear  Prentice,  has  its  limitations.  It  is,  if  I  may 
borrow  the  expression,  an  age  surfeited  with  babies  and 
Bibl  es.  Religion  and  reproduction  march  along  side  by  side — 
the  one  supports  the  other.  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  wording  of  the  marriage  service.  A  man  who  has  plenty 
of  babies,  family  prayers  and  a  pew  in  church,  is  respected 
and  trusted.  A  man  who,  alas,  has  none  of  these  is  suspect : 
he  has  neither  sanctity  nor  succession  :  he  is  to  his  generation 
as  the  froth  to  a  tankard  of  beer.  The  friendship  of  Jasper 
Valiant  is  as  potent  as  the  name  itself  ;  it  guarantees  integrity  ; 
it  disarms  criticism  ;  it  confers  distinction.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Prentice,  somewhat  overawed  by  so  much 
philosophy.  “  I’m  very  grateful,  sir,  I’m  sure.  I  knows  a 
gentleman  when  I  sees  one,  an’  you’ve  always  done  me 
prahd.” 

Mr.  Scarp  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  Could  he  rely  upon 
the  gratitude  of  this  small,  insignificant  man  with  the  shifty 
eyes  ?  One  could  tame  rats,  and  it  was  always  interesting 
putting  together  bits  and  pieces  to  make  something  useful. 

“  Prentice  !  Prentice  !  ”  he  said  reproachfully.  “  Proud , 
not  prahd.  But  I  don’t  suppose  it  matters  much  .  .  .  except 
in  Crescent  Road.” 


CHAPTER  II 


HE  room  faced  north.  From  the  wide  bay-window  one 


could  look  over  the  tree-tops  of  the  wood  below,  right 
into  the  heart  of  London — London  shrouded  in  a  blue  haze 
through  which  spires  and  domes  pricking  upwards  caught 
the  gold  of  the  morning  sun,  like  molten  metal  fresh  from  the 
furnace.  Beyond,  were  the  dim  heights  which  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  great  city.  In  the  foreground  was 
a  broad  terrace  from  which  a  grassy  bank  sloped  to  a  tennis 
court,  girt  by  clumps  of  rhododendrons  which  claimed  many 
an  errant  ball. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  lawn  was  an  ancient  oak  tree,  beyond 
which  the  garden  sloped,  in  a  series  of  terraces,  to  the  belt 
of  woods  below.  It  was  a  garden  of  winding  paths  and 
secluded  nooks,  a  garden  made  for  love  and  laughter,  for 
youth  and  happiness. 

Milicent  Valiant,  standing  at  the  window,  waiting  for  the 
clock  to  strike  the  half-hour,  reflected  none  of  these  pleasant 
thoughts  in  her  pale  face.  It  was  a  sad  face,  and  possibly  a 
weak  face.  She  might  have  been  any  age  between  thirty  and 
fifty,  for  there  were  no  lines  on  the  smooth  skin  and  her  straw- 
coloured  hair  showed  no  thread  of  white.  The  features  were 
small  and  regular,  the  eyes  a  faded  blue  and  the  lips  thin  and 
faintly  pink.  A  colourless  lady  it  seemed,  with  a  character 
to  match.  How  much  of  her  inefficiency  she  owed  to  Jasper’s 
despotism  she  had  never  ventured  to  ask.  There  were  loyalties 
in  married  life. 

For  over  twenty  years  she  had  said  :  “  Jasper  knows  best,” 
and  now  it  was  one  of  the  eternal  verities.  It  enabled  her  to 
escape  from  that  haunting  dread  that  she  might  do  something 
wrong.  Yes.  Jasper  knew  best.  Of  course  there  was  religion, 
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the  church,  the  eleven  o’clock  service  when  one  tried  out 
new  frocks  and  bonnets,  with  a  comfortable  sense  of  having 
acquired  merit  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  And  here,  too, 
Jasper  knew  best,  for  he  was  a  stern  man  and  a  formalist  in 
all  matters  appertaining  to  religion.  One  of  the  old  merchant 
princes  who  would  so  soon  abdicate  in  favour  of  limited 
companies  of  unlimited  size  and  sufficient  capital  to  crush 
any  rash  display  of  individuality. 

The  furniture  was  portentous — solid  mahogany,  red  and 
gleaming.  The  table — with  its  white  napery  and  shining  silver 
— hard,  cold,  relentless.  Even  the  coffee  machine  with  its 
wide  glass  bulb  and  neat  copper  spirit-lamp  looked  formidable, 
unyielding,  its  greedy  maw  clamouring  for  the  five  heaped 
tablespoons  of  rich  brown  coffee  which  were  its  daily  ration. 
Five  tablespoonfuls — one  for  Jasper,  one  for  Milicent — but 
coffee  always  gave  her  indigestion — one  for  Stella,  one  for 
Theodore  and  one,  a  little  one,  for  Godfrey.  A  moderate 
family  only  :  Jasper  wanted  four,  but  Milicent  had  failed 
him.  And  ...  he  had  given  her  everything  that  a  Victorian 
husband  could  give — a  spacious  bedroom  facing  south,  with 
windows  which  could  be  securely  sealed  against  the  least 
suspicion  of  a  draught  :  dressing-table,  chest  of  drawers, 
wardrobe — all  of  the  finest  quality  and  workmanship  :  a 
double  bed  of  imposing  dimensions  in  which  each  could 
stake  out  a  reasonable  claim. 

It  was  summer-time  and  Milicent  was  not  sleeping  well ; 
she  felt  cramped,  even  in  that  vast  receptacle  for  two,  but 
Jasper  knew  best,  and  he  never  liked  to  be  touched  in  hot 
weather.  So  she  hung  on  precariously  to  the  edge  of  the  far 
precipice  and  prayed  she  might  not  fall  out. 

This  morning,  she  had  slipped  away  whilst  he  was  still 
asleep  and  dressed  furtively  in  his  dressing-room,  hoping 
that  no  clumsy  movement  might  disturb  his  slumbers 
before  the  early  cup  of  tea  arrived  to  put  him  in  a  good 
humour. 

His  sleek,  black  hair  and  carefully  trimmed  whiskers  had 
lost  some  of  their  attraction  with  the  passage  of  years.  Lines 
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crossed  the  broad  forehead,  horizontal  furrows,  vertical 
clefts  between  heavy  eyebrows.  His  devotions  brought  him 
little  satisfaction,  for  man  was  predestined  to  eternal  damnation 
or  salvation,  and  as  Jasper  grew  older  and  wiser  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  find  the  blatant  assurance  that  such  a 
creed  demands.  He  was  a  morose  man  with  a  furtive  desire 
to  hurt  others  as  a  blind  protest  against  the  insufficiency  of 
his  faith.  Milicent  had  always  come  in  handy  for  his  resentful 
impatience. 

Now,  standing  at  the  window,  she  wondered  where  it  was 
all  leading,  what  the  future  held  for  each  of  them  and  especially 
Stella.  Some  day  there  would  be  trouble  with  that  girl,  for 
she  was  a  rebel,  and  Milicent  trembled  to  think  what  Jasper 
would  do  about  it.  Red  hair,  and  a  temperament  to  match  ! 
A  throw-back  to  that  unmentionable  uncle  who  had  gone 
to  Australia  !  It  hardly  seemed  fair  after  all  the  trouble  she 
had  taken.  Theodore  had  never  given  her  a  moment’s 
anxiety  :  at  school  he  had  always  had  good  reports,  he  had 
never  asked  for  extra  pocket-money,  he  had  never  made 
objectionable  friends,  he  had  never  disputed  his  father’s 
authority.  Even  as  a  little  boy,  he  had  never  come  into  the 
house  with  dirty  boots,  or  a  high-water  mark  behind  his  ears. 
Of  course  Godfrey  .  .  .  but  Godfrey  was  her  youngest,  the 
Benjamin  of  the  family,  high-spirited,  liked  his  bit  of  fun 
and  took  his  punishment  all  in  the  same  spirit.  She  had 
wanted  to  call  him  “  Benjamin,”  but  Jasper  wouldn’t  hear 
of  it  .  .  .  time  enough  for  that  sort  of  thing  later  on.  It  was 
a  happy  life,  she  decided  ...  on  the  whole  ...  as  happy  as 
a  woman  had  any  right  to  expect. 

The  marble  clock  chimed  the  half-hour,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  gong  in  the  hall  boomed  melodiously.  Excellent 
Trotter  !  One  could  set  the  clock  by  his  actions.  He  had 
technique  :  the  vibrations  were  regulated  to  a  nicety — a  steady 
crescendo  with  a  protracted  diminuendo  as  Jasper  came  slowly 
downstairs. 

The  door  opened  and  Milicent  greeted  her  lord  and  master 
with  a  timid  familiarity  which  showed  that  the  portents 
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were  favourable.  He  walked  to  the  top  of  the  table,  sat  down 
and  opened  the  massive  Bible  at  the  bookmarker. 

A  youth  of  about  twenty  came  in :  he  was  neatly 
dressed  and  his  black  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle  with 
mathematical  precision.  His  features  were  regular,  but  the 
chin  receded  sightly.  He  greeted  his  father  with  respectful 
diffidence,  kissed  his  mother  on  the  forehead,  and  took  a 
chair  by  the  window.  A  scramble  on  the  staircase,  three 
bumps  and  a  dull  thud — Jasper  frowned — the  door  burst 
open  and  a  girl  entered,  smiling  but  breathless.  Behind  her 
came  a  boy  of  about  eleven  with  Eton  collar  undone  and  tie 
askew.  The  girl  looked  round  and  put  out  her  tongue  : 
“  Pipped  by  a  head,”  she  whispered. 

Jasper  Valiant  looked  up  :  “  Sit  down,  Stella.  Godfrey 
can  ring  the  bell.” 

The  boy  pulled  the  handle,  allowing  it  to  go  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  snap.  It  was  a  sop  to  his  lost  prestige — beaten  by 
a  girl  ! 

Silently,  mysteriously,  the  door  opened  again  and  the 
household  staff  trooped  in,  each  carrying  a  kitchen  chair. 
With  military  precision  they  aligned  themselves  in  front  of 
the  mahogany  sideboard,  depositing  their  burden  exactly  on 
the  prescribed  spot.  For  a  moment  they  stood  facing  their 
master  and  awaiting  Mr.  Trotter’s  signal  for  them  to  be 
seated.  A  nod  of  the  pontifical  head  and,  with  an  audible 
sigh  of  relief,  they  sat  down. 

A  moderate  gathering,  this  morning,  for  Mrs.  Glasspot, 
the  cook,  had  corns  and  they  were  troubling  her.  On  such 
occasions  Ada,  the  sculiery-maid,  was  required  to  help  with 
the  bacon.  A  law  unto  herself  was  Mrs.  Glasspot,  for  good 
cooks  were  hard  to  get  and  harder  to  keep.  Jasper  Valiant 
knew  his  limitations :  he  enjoyed  his  food,  and  left  Mrs.  Glasspot 
to  Milicent.  It  annoyed  Bella,  the  third  housemaid,  when 
Ada  was  not  there,  for  it  left  her  stranded  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  in  a  position  of  conspicuous  inferiority.  Lucy,  Bessie, 
James  and  Trotter,  who  used  a  dining-room  chair,  completed 
the  muster. 
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They  sat,  with  hands  meekly  clasped  and  perpendicular 
shins,  whilst  their  master  read  to  them  about  Rahab  the  harlot 
and  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

“  Golly  !  ”  thought  Bella,  as  the  walls  of  the  city  crashed 
to  earth.  She  was  glad  she  wasn’t  Rahab,  with  all  that  dust 
about.  She  had  hardly  got  over  the  shock  when  they  knelt 
down,  or  rather  knelt  up,  for  Jasper  did  not  believe  in  lounging  ; 
he  made  no  concession  to  housemaids’  knees.  It  had  lost 
them  two  good  cooks  before  he  realized  that  it  was  better  to 
leave  the  kitchen  department  to  Milicent  who  could  be  held 
responsible  for  any  irregularities  too  manifest  to  be  overlooked. 
The  upright  position  is  trying  to  people  with  “  backs,”  a 
complaint  to  which  cooks,  capable  cooks,  are  especially  prone. 
“  Backs  ”  or  “  feet,”  one  or  both,  but  never  neither,  Milicent 
had  discovered.  Not  that  Mrs.  Glasspot  relied  on  such  human 
weaknesses  :  her  pastry,  her  gravies,  sauces  and  soufflees  were 
the  arguments  upon  which  she  relied — they  were  the  charter 
of  such  freedom  as  she  demanded. 

Over  the  top  of  Vaughan's  Family  Prayers ,  Mr.  Valiant  noted 
with  satisfaction  four  straight  backs,  three  with  white  apron- 
strings  neatly  crossed,  and  glossy  hair  surmounted  by  decorous 
caps  of  snowy  muslin,  the  fourth  with  pendent  tails  ornamented 
with  gleaming  silver  buttons.  Away  to  the  right,  slightly 
apart,  Mr.  Trotter,  in  sober  black,  was  making  a  poor  job  of 
it — propped  up  on  the  arm  of  his  carefully  selected  chair  he 
was  making  a  compromise  which  was  eloquent  of  advancing 
years,  a  figure  no  longer  slender,  and  a  dignity  which  could 
claim  certain  privileges. 

Servants  were  servants  still  in  the  year  1895.  As  Theodore 
was  fond  of  pointing  out,  they  jolly  well  had  to  do  as  they 
were  told,  or  go.  But,  even  in  those  halcyon  days,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operated,  and  the  revolutionary  instincts 
of  Mrs.  Glasspot  were  but  a  prelude  to  that  impending  revolt 
which  was  one  day  to  drive  Godfrey  Valiant,  Esquire,  to 
the  secure  harbourage  of  a  service  flat  with  restaurant  attached. 

“  To  every  action  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction,” 
and  future  generations  were  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  Victorian 
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feudalism,  thinly  veneered  with  benevolent  patronage.  A 
plutocracy  bolstered  up  by  a  few  carefully  regulated  philan¬ 
thropies  is  a  perishable  foundation  for  domestic  tranquillity 
— an  unstable  compound,  liable  to  explode  or  disintegrate. 
It  only  needs  a  crisis  to  determine  the  process. 

Nature  abhors  straight  lines,  she  works  in  curves,  in  waves 
of  varying  intensity.  Tides  ebb  and  flow  :  dictatorships  lead 
to  democracies,  false  modesty  to  blatant  exhibitionism,  surfeit 
to  distaste,  luxury  to  discontent.  Even  Jasper  Valiant  and  his 
successful  business  were  subject  to  this  law,  but  years  of 
stagnation  had  lulled  his  generation  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
Britannia  ruled  the  waves,  and,  as  long  as  she  continued  to  do 
so,  Jasper  felt  that  he  could  study  the  financial  columns  of 
The  Times  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  stability  of  certain 
well-worn  economic  laws.  He  could  sell  and  buy  with  a 
reasonable  certainty  that  he  would  reap  the  result  of  his 
operations.  He  had  built  a  house  that  would  last  a  hundred 
years,  in  a  good  neighbourhood  where  the  value  of  his  property 
would  increase.  His  wife  was  docile  and  his  family  dependent 
on  his  goodwill. 

Mrs.  Glasspot  was  a  good  cook,  the  bacon  excellent,  and 
he  could  enjoy  his  newspaper  undisturbed  by  irresponsible 
chatter.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for  the  family  to  talk  when 
he  had  gone.  A  contented  household  !  He  frowned  and  looked 
at  Stella  over  the  top  of  his  paper — sometimes  he  felt  doubtful 
about  that  freckled  face  under  its  shock  of  auburn  hair.  The 
blue  eyes  could  look  straight  at  him,  not  exactly  defiantly,  but 
with  a  self-confidence  which  he  mistrusted.  She  wasn’t 
afraid,  like  the  others  :  she  had  never  been  afraid  of  anyone. 
He  resumed  his  reading  and  Stella  helped  herself  to  marmalade. 

She  would  have  liked  to  understand  him  better  :  swift 
acts  of  kindness  were  so  quickly  obliterated  by  a  harsh  and 
unnecessary  despotism,  like  splashes  of  blue  sky  on  a  stormy 
day — so  deeply  blue  that  all  his  harshness  could  not  make  her 
forget  them  entirely.  In  many  ways  she  understood  him 
better  than  her  mother,  for  a  spark  of  his  dominant  personality 
had  passed  into  her  body.  If  only  he  would  realize  that  she 
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was  no  longer  a  child.  Sixteen  !  She  would  be  grown  up 
very  soon,  put  her  hair  up,  wear  long  dresses,  be  presented 
at  Court,  if  her  aunt  kept  her  promises.  It  was  absurd  to  be 
treated  like  a  child.  Theo,  too,  was  nearly  as  bad — and  she 
could  beat  him  at  tennis.  She  did  not  resent  the  imposed 
silence  of  the  breakfast  table  for  her  father  had  a  day’s  work 
before  him.  His  brougham  would  be  round  at  half-past 
nine  .  .  .  plenty  of  time  for  fun  later,  she  told  herself,  and 
winked  at  Godfrey  who  was  always  inclined  to  be  restive  at 
breakfast. 

Jasper  folded  his  paper,  walked  round  the  table,  kissed 
his  wife  and  nodded  to  the  others.  Outside,  he  paused  for 
a  moment.  It  was  instinctive,  for  he  resented  the  instantaneous 
tumult  which  signified  freedom.  Stella  would  be  the  first  to 
laugh  :  she  always  was.  So  demure  and  quiet  whilst  he  was  in 
the  room  :  always  making  an  uproar  when  he  was  away  ! 
A  deceitful  child  !  And  deceit  was  a  thing  which  Jasper 
Valiant  imagined  he  hated. 

Trotter  handed  him  his  hat.  At  the  front  door  he  paused 
a  moment,  glanced  at  his  watch,  and  went  back  to  the  dining¬ 
room.  Only  Milicent  was  there.  She  looked  up  in  a  startled 
way  as  though  she  feared  a  reproof. 

“  I  should  like  you  to  ask  Blandon  Scarp  to  dinner  one 
day  next  week,”  he  said. 


CHAPTER  III 


MILICENT  VALLANT  sighed.  It  was  no  criterion  of 
her  state  of  mind,  possibly  she  only  needed  more 
oxygen.  It  had  become  a  habit,  significant,  perhaps,  of  her 
dependence  upon  other  people  and  the  fact  that  other  people 
are  not  always  dependable.  She  walked  to  the  window  and 
watched  her  first-born  playing  tennis  with  his  sister.  Her 
maternal  pride  was  always  stirred  by  the  sight  of  Theodore 
in  flannels  :  he  looked  so  neat,  he  flourished  his  racket  so 
gracefully,  it  all  seemed  so  easy.  So  different  from  his  sister, 
flying  here,  there  and  everywhere,  hot  and  dishevelled, 
mopping  her  face  with  a  handkerchief  which  should  have  gone 
to  the  wash  long  ago — all  arms  and  legs  !  Of  course,  Theodore 
hadn’t  a  chance  playing  with  a  mad  thing  like  that  on  this  hot 
morning. 

Stella  didn’t  intend  him  to  have  a  chance,  for  he  had  called 
her  “  a  silly  kid  ”  when  she  offered  him  fifteen  every  other 
game.  She  cut  him  off  at  the  net,  lobbed  with  precision  and 
always  managed  to  find  his  back-hand  or  some  gap  in  his 
defences.  Godfrey,  seated  on  the  garden  roller,  was  umpiring 
in  a  way  which  showed  a  strong  and  quite  unnecessary 
partiality  for  his  sister. 

“  Fault,”  he  shouted  with  a  conviction  designed  to  cover 
the  cloud  of  chalk  which  indicated  one  of  Theodore’s  best 
services. 

“  Little  liar,”  said  Stella,  ungratefully.  “  Your  point, 
Theo.” 

A  slow  smile  spread  over  Godfrey’s  chubby  face.  “  It 
wasn’t  much  good  that  time,”  he  admitted  cheerfully.  “  But 
I  hoped  he’d  swear.” 

Theodore  passed  him,  as  they  crossed  over.  “  Look  here, 
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you  young  swine,”  he  said.  “  Behave  yourself.  You  asked 
to  umpire  and  I  let  you.” 

“  Because  you  were  afraid  I’d  ask  to  play.  Anyhow,  it 
wouldn’t  make  any  difference  :  she  could  beat  you  with  a 
spade.” 

“  Play  !  ”  shouted  Stella.  “  Go  and  look  for  caterpillars, 
Godfrey  :  you’re  a  rotten  umpire.” 

“  Gratitude  !  ”  the  boy  grumbled,  as  he  slouched  away. 

When  they  collected  the  balls,  there  were  seven — six  old 
and  green  ;  one,  white  and  new. 

“  It  was  in  the  bushes  over  there,”  said  the  girl.  “  An 
Ayres  :  so  it  doesn’t  belong  to  us.  It  must  be  one  of  theirs.” 
She  pointed  to  some  chimney-pots  appearing  over  the  trees 
which  bounded  their  garden  on  the  east. 

“  They  play  on  Sunday,  so  we’ll  keep  it  to  teach  them 
a  lesson.” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  they  ?  ”  asked  the  girl.  “  If  they  think 
it’s  right.” 

“  A  bookmaker  !  ”  Theo  bounced  the  ball.  “  Anyhow,  it’s 
a  jolly  good  ball.  ‘  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.’  ” 

The  girl  jumped  forward  and  caught  it. 

“  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  steal,’  ”  she  said,  and  drove  the  ball 
high  and  hard  into  the  air,  over  the  tree-tops.  “  He  may  be  a 
bookmaker,  but  the  boy  looks  jolly  nice.” 

“  The  pater  said  we  weren’t  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.” 

Stella  laughed.  “  I  haven’t  any  money,”  she  said,  “  so 
they  can’t  contaminate  my  morals.” 

She  threw  down  her  racket  and  went  off  down  the  garden 
in  search  of  Godfrey.  Outside  the  hot-house  she  paused. 
It  was  jolly  hot :  and  she  wasn’t  allowed  to  touch  the  peaches, 
which  were  carefully  kept  for  special  occasions.  But  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  looking  to  see  how  many  had  fallen  into 
the  net  during  the  night.  She  opened  the  door  and  peeped  in. 
Three  !  Three  beauties  !  Round  and  ripe,  blushing  warmly 
beneath  their  soft  bloom.  Stella  closed  the  door  and  stood 
looking  at  them,  shifting  uneasily  from  foot  to  foot. 
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“  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,”  she  said,  and  went  through 
into  the  next  house  to  examine  the  vines.  Grapes  never  had 
the  same  attraction,  they  never  tempted  her  to  break  the 
eighth  commandment.  She  liked  shooting  the  pips  at  Godfrey, 
but  the  skins  spoilt  the  general  effect,  either  you  had  to  chew 
them  up  or  spit  them  out.  The  first  was  hard  work  and  the 
tags  got  in  the  way,  whilst  the  second  wasn’t  lady-like  except 
with  the  hand  carefully  adapted  to  the  lips  as  though  to  hide 
a  cough.  She  had  heard  quite  enough  of  that  All  Souls’ 
Fellowship  business  :  it  was  one  of  her  mother’s  favourite 
stories — or  had  been  until  Theodore  went  to  Oxford. 

The  world,  their  world,  was  full  of  prohibitions.  She 
mightn’t  cross  her  legs,  it  wasn’t  lady-like  :  she  mightn’t  joke 
with  Bella,  it  encouraged  familiarity  :  it  was  vulgar  to  wink  : 
if  she  climbed  trees  she  was  a  tom-boy  :  if  Theo  swore  and 
she  retaliated  in  kind  the  heavens  fell :  she  mustn’t  play  catch 
with  Tom  because  he  was  the  under-gardener  and  might 
forget  his  place.  It  was  nearly  as  bad  at  school — manners  and 
deportment  ...  sit  up  straight,  turn  out  your  toes — that  was 
why  teachers  were  flat-footed. 

And  now  the  holidays  had  come  and  they  weren’t  going 
away  because  something  important  was  happening  to  the 
business,  something  which  was  going  to  add  to  all  this  wealth 
which  brought  so  little  satisfaction — reconstruction,  her  father 
said.  Some  stuffy  old  Germans  were  coming  to  London  to 
settle  it  all,  choosing  August  so  as  to  get  a  cheap  holiday  out 
of  their  expenses,  probably.  And  Theo  was  going  to 
Switzerland  and  Godfrey  to  a  camp  of  some  sort  !  It  would 
have  been  rather  nice  to  cry  if  sixteen  and  a  half  hadn’t  been 
so  nearly  grown-up.  In  any  case,  her  mother  had  to  stay  at 
home,  and  she  couldn’t  leave  her  alone.  So  there  it  was. 
Sour  grapes  !  Well,  anyhow,  she  didn’t  like  grapes. 

She  walked  slowly  back  past  the  peaches,  and,  over  the 
top  of  them  through  the  glass,  she  saw  Tom  grinning  at  her, 
as  though  he  understood.  “  Silly  oaf,”  she  thought,  annoyed 
that  he  had  seen  her. 

The  rank  of  under-gardener  did  the  lad  too  much  honour. 
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It  was  due  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  pointed  out  that  you  couldn’t 
be  a  head-gardener  with  only  a  gardener’s  boy  under  you,  and 
old  Tansy  the  cowman  didn’t  count.  So  Tom  became 
“  under-gardener.”  He  was  a  lumbering  fellow  of  nineteen, 
and,  as  far  as  the  science  of  gardening  was  concerned,  showed 
no  promise  of  ever  being  more  than  a  labourer  under  the 
despotic  rule  of  Andrew  Stubbs. 

In  a  more  primitive  environment  he  might  have  been  a 
success  for  he  was  a  healthy  animal  with  all  the  instincts  of 
an  animal.  On  one  occasion  he  had  unburdened  himself  to 
his  chief  and  told  him  that  Miss  Stella’s  hair  gave  him  the 
creeps.  It  showed  a  degree  of  imagination  which  surprised 
Stubbs,  who  had  got  in  the  habit  of  regarding  Tom  as  a  useful 
beast  of  burden.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lad  found  the  girl 
vaguely  disturbing.  A  year  ago  she  had  been  just  “  a  kid  ” 
and  he  didn’t  like  kids.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  a  surprising 
thing  had  happened — the  girl  had  changed  into  a  young  woman, 
the  kind  one  walked  out  with  and  cuddled  if  she’d  let  you. 

Stella  walked  away  from  the  greenhouse  :  she  was  annoyed 
with  herself  and  wanted  to  forget  all  about  peaches.  Behind, 
she  heard  the  sound  of  quick  footsteps  and  heavy  breathing. 
She  faced  round,  with  her  hands  behind  her  back  and  rebellious 
red  hair  framing  her  pale  face. 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,”  she  said. 

Tom  looked  sheepishly  at  the  peach  cupped  in  his  grimy 
hand. 

“  I’ll  tell  ’im  as  there  was  only  two,”  he  stammered.  “  ’E 
ain’t  bin  up  since  t’other  dropt.” 

“  You’ll  put  that  back  where  you  found  it,”  said  Stella, 
feeling  a  sudden  indefinite  fear.  Nobody  had  ever  looked 
at  her  quite  like  that  before,  almost  the  same  way  that  she  had 
looked  at  the  peaches.  But  the  peaches  did  belong  to  her 
father  and  this  great  booby  with  his  red  hands  and  clumsy 
boots  was  only  one  of  her  father’s  servants.  What  right  had 
he  to  think  that  she  would  accept  the  peach  ?  He  had  seen 
her  take  apples  sometimes  ;  but  that  was  quite  different.  Her 
mother  wanted  peaches  for  the  dinner-table  .  .  .  there  were 
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heaps  of  apples.  Peaches  were  “  nice,”  she  said.  They  not 
only  looked  nice  but  they  were  nice. 

It  was  only  “  nice  ”  things  that  Milicent  appreciated — 
a  strict  adherence  to  a  certain  standard  of  beauty  and  fitness 
was  the  test  of  niceness.  It  was  all  so  simple,  for  she  had 
been  taught  it  in  childhood,  cherished  it  through  adolescence 
and  adopted  it  as  her  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  all  matters 
which  were  outside  the  scope  of  Jasper’s  omniscience.  She 
possessed  a  perfect  sense  of  propriety,  a  wholesome  dread  of 
her  husband,  a  fervent  desire  to  fulfil  her  marriage  vows,  and 
a  timid  affection  for  her  children  which  manifested  itself 
chiefly  in  a  recurrent  dread  lest  something  should  happen 
which  might  bring  them  into  open  conflict  with  their  father. 

Out  of  all  these  emotions  Stella  had  succeeded  in  extracting 
a  few  trivialities  which  she  did  her  best  to  honour.  To  her 
mother  peaches  were  almost  as  sacrosanct  as  a  cow  to  a  Hindu. 
So  Tom  put  the  peach  back  again,  a  little  sulky  and  resentful 
at  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  copper-headed  minx. 

He  walked  down  to  the  cowsheds  where  Mr.  Tansy  was 
stacking  manure  in  the  yard,  attended  by  half  a  dozen  Buff 
Orpingtons  bred  by  the  great  Mr.  Cook  himself. 

“  You’re  wanted  up  at  t’house,  Tansy,”  he  shouted.  “  Mrs. 
Glasspot.” 

The  old  man  mopped  his  wrinkled  forehead  and  spat. 
“  Dang  it  arl,”  he  wheezed.  “  It  be  a  mortal  long  way  oop 
there.  You  be  sure  as  ’twere  oi,  Ta’am  ?  ” 

“  Yer  name’s  Tansy,  ain’t  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Tansy  shouldered  his  fork  and  limped  away. 

Tom  went  to  the  potting  shed.  A  vicarious  revenge  was 
better  than  none,  and  Miss  Stella  was  keen  on  old  Tansy. 
Besides,  it  was  always  good  fun  baiting  the  old  man  ;  there 
was  no  one  else.  He  proceeded  to  sing  a  hymn. 

“  Now  I  wonder,”  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  gazing  reflectively  at 
his  subordinate,  “  now  I  wonder  what  mischief  you’ve  been 
up  to.  .  .  .  ’Im  tunes — the  more  you  ’im,  Tom,  the  more 
you  ’er.  .  .  .” 

He  gazed  hopefully  at  his  companion.  “  ’ Im  .  .  .  ’ Er 
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he  repeated.  “  That’s  a  pun,  Tom  ;  an’  puns  is  very  good 
things  ter  pass  the  time.” 

But  Tom  was  in  no  mood  for  puns.  His  bucolic  mind  could 
hold  a  grievance,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Tansy  had  failed 
to  give  much  satisfaction.  The  girl  should  pay  for  it  herself 
one  day.  What  business  had  a  kid  like  that  to  go  upsetting 
him  ?  Red  hair,  freckled  face,  white  skin — just  the  same  as 
dozens  of  other  girls,  but  separated  from  him  by  a  barrier 
which  he  could  never  pass.  She  had  wanted  the  peach,  he 
was  sure  of  that  ;  and  when  he  offered  it  to  her  she  had 
snubbed  him,  treated  him  like  dirt.  It  hurt  somewhere  .  .  . 
a  dull  indefinite  pain  ;  and  he  felt  it  would  be  good  to  hurt 
her. 

“  Life,”  said  Mr.  Stubbs  sententiously,  “  is  easy  if  you 
do  the  next  thing.  The  lower  lawn  wants  mowing,  Tom,  and 
the  machine’s  in  the  tool  shed.” 

“  Grass  !  ”  said  Tom  scornfully. 

“  All  flesh  is  grass,”  said  Mr.  Stubbs  shrewdly,  “  so  cut 
some,  an’  get  it  orf  yer  chest.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


F 


'ATTY’S  coming  to  dinner,  to-night,”  Godfrey 
informed  them. 

“  Then  you’ll  have  to  wash  your  neck,”  said  Theodore. 
“  Bad  luck  !  ” 

“  It  isn’t  necessary  with  high  collars,  I  expect,”  Stella 
interposed.  She  rather  prided  herself  upon  being  the  family 
peacemaker. 

“  I  wonder  if  you’ll  always  be  a  baby.”  Theodore  fell  back 
on  a  safe  reprisal. 

“  I  wouldn’t  let  a  baby  whack  me  at  tennis,”  murmured 
Godfrey.  “  They  might  let  us  off  dinner  ;  it  lasts  for  ever 
when  they  get  talking.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Mum’s  got  me  a  new  dress — low  ”  (she 
indicated  a  modest  opening),  “  blue  .  .  .  light  blue.  Besides, 
he’s  jolly  sometimes.” 

“  You  seem  to  forget  the  most  important  thing,”  said  Theo. 
“  The  Pater  likes  him.” 

Stella  pondered  over  the  remark.  “  Not  when  he’s  jolly. 
He  always  waits  till  afterwards.  ...  So  what’s  the  good  of 
us  being  there  whilst  they’re  eating  ?  ” 

“  He  gave  me  five  bob  last  time,”  Godfrey  informed  them, 
with  a  reminiscent  satisfaction  which  forgave  and  appropriated 
their  visitor  once  and  for  all. 

Theodore  grunted.  He  did  not  like  Mr.  Blandon  Scarp, 
with  his  easy  adaptability.  It  was  a  game  which  Mr.  Theodore 
had  tried  to  play  and,  in  his  rival’s  technique,  he  realized  his 
own  incapacity.  The  man  even  took  pains  with  Milicent — an 
altogether  superfluous  effort  in  the  opinion  of  her  dutiful  son. 
He  ragged  with  Stella,  treated  Godfrey  as  an  equal,  played 
chess  with  Jasper  and  neglected  Theodore  in  a  way  which  was 
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little  short  of  a  deliberate  insult.  It  hurt  Mr.  Theo’s  pride, 
for  their  visitor  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  as  such,  worthy 
of  cultivation.  What  he  failed  to  grasp  was  that  Mr.  Scarp 
did  not  approve  of  his  treatment  of  his  mother. 

To  Milicent  their  gigantic  neighbour  was  always  an  acceptable 
guest.  Everyone  seemed  more  at  ease  when  he  came,  he 
toned  down  Jasper’s  asperities,  the  children  were  less  restless, 
Trotter  and  James  seemed  to  make  a  special  effort. 

It  was  difficult  not  to  contrast  this  big,  genial  man  with  her 
husband  :  not  with  any  disloyalty,  only  with  a  vague  regret 
for  something  which  the  other  lacked,  a  fragrance  which  had 
passed  her  by — exotic,  probably  profane,  but  attractive  to  the 
senses  .  .  .  with  an  element  of  mystery,  too.  The  children 
called  him  “  fatty.”  But  he  wasn’t  exactly  fat :  she  had  seen 
him  lift  the  light  roller  over  the  tennis  net  one  day — just  to 
amuse  Godfrey.  It  was  stupid  to  risk  straining  himself,  like 
that  .  .  .  but  it  had  scarcely  seemed  any  effort.  He  was 
wealthy,  too.  A  man  who  could  make  a  fortune  whilst  he 
was  still  young  would  always  command  the  respect  of  Jasper 
Valiant,  even  without  the  generous  support  which  Mr.  Scarp 
gave  to  the  various  philanthropic  efforts  in  which  the  tea 
merchant  took  an  interest. 

Their  neighbours  on  the  other  side — the  Pococks — were 
quiet,  inoffensive  people.  But  the  man  had  been  a  commission- 
agent  ...  a  bookmaker  !  And  the  children  played  tennis  on 
Sunday.  Every  twang  of  the  racket,  every  burst  of  laughter 
— however  muted  by  distance  and  intervening  trees — was  an 
outrage,  an  infringement  of  Jasper’s  inalienable  right  to  a 
peaceful  Sunday  afternoon.  Faintly  muffled,  the  sound 
penetrated  even  to  the  small  summer-house  which  he  had 
built  for  himself  in  the  seclusion  of  the  lower  lawn,  where  he 
might  indulge  in  meditations  suitable  to  the  day  and  the 
hour. 

“  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.”  How  the 
children  loathed  its  restrictions  !  All  secular  books,  all  forms 
of  sport,  any  kind  of  amusement  came  under  this  comprehensive 
injunction.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest,  so  they  might  go  up  to 
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their  bedrooms  and  sleep  off  the  effects  of  a  surfeit  of  roast 
beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding.  The  Sunday  at  Home ,  or 
Quiver ,  might  be  ostentatiously  carried  upstairs  whilst  The 
Prisoner  of  Zetida  reposed  beneath  the  carefully  buttoned 
coat. 

Theodore  had  always  regarded  it  as  fair  sport ;  Godfrey 
did  not  bother  about  abstract  problems  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
Stella  was  never  sure  that  it  was  quite  “  playing  the  game,”  it 
was  one  of  the  things  that  made  her  feel  that  she  wanted  to 
wrash  her  hands  before  she  came  down  again.  She  knew  quite 
well  that  her  mother  would  never  suspect  such  duplicity,  and 
they  always  waited  until  Jasper  had  gone  into  the  garden. 
Even  the  casual  Godfrey  would  not  have  liked  to  face  the 
scrutiny  of  his  father’s  piercing  eyes,  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  deliberately  breaking  the  fourth  commandment. 
“  Remember  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day  ” — Theodore 
believed  in  compromise,  and  generally  read  Dickens  as  a 
convenient  solution  of  this  intricate  problem.  He  had  a  glib 
tongue,  and,  in  the  event  of  discovery,  his  case  would  not  be 
quite  hopeless,  for  Dickens  was  eminently  respectable  and  one 
of  the  few  authors  whose  works  had  been  approved  by  Jasper 
Valiant.  There  was  plenty  of  excitement  to  be  got  out  of 
Oliver  Twist  or  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Pococks  were  of  material  assistance 
to  Blandon  Scarp,  for  he  never  played  games  on  Sunday  and 
no  profane  sounds  from  the  west  ever  disturbed  Mr.  Valiant’s 
meditations  on  eternal  punishment  and  human  depravity. 
A  hard  master,  a  shrewd  business  man,  a  money-maker  by 
instinct,  Jasper  allowed  no  misgivings,  with  regard  to  his 
own  personal  salvation,  to  disturb  this  weekly  stocktaking 
of  moral  assets. 

He  always  prided  himself  upon  his  power  to  read  character, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  this  assurance,  Mr.  Scarp  had  been 
accepted — with  reservations,  perhaps,  but  without  any  great 
misgivings.  He  was  a  successful  man,  he  had  a  flourishing 
business  in  Hatton  Garden,  he  was  generous  in  the  way  that 
Jasper  liked  people  to  be  generous,  he  enjoyed  a  good  dinner, 
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but  always  in  moderation,  he  asked  advice  of  the  older  man 
and  sometimes  took  it,  he  could  discuss  religion  with  a  mind 
open  to  conviction  .  .  .  and  that  was  the  only  possible  way 
to  discuss  such  matters  with  Jasper. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  seven,  all 
the  family  were  in  the  drawing-room  duly  paraded  for  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Blandon  Scarp.  Milicent  wore  a  black  silk 
decolletee,  shimmering  with  sequins.  It  suited  her  style,  for 
she  was  slender  and  had  a  fair  skin  and  shapely  arms.  The 
tradition  she  accepted  permitted  a  certain  latitude  with  regard 
to  arms  and  bosom  and  she  felt  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Scarp’s 
quality  called  for  a  special  effort.  Once  upon  a  time  she  had 
been  proud  of  her  skin,  for  Jasper  had  praised  it.  Stella  wore 
her  blue  frock.  It  was  shorter  than  she  had  hoped,  but  a 
definite  advance  on  all  its  predecessors.  The  sleeves  were 
generously  puffed  and  her  arms  bare  below  the  elbow.  A 
liberal  application  of  soap  and  water  had  left  her  hands 
conspicuously  red,  but  passably  clean  :  that  was  the  worst 
of  messing  about  all  day  in  the  garden.  All  old  Tansy’s 
fault,  for  he  had  been  behind  with  his  work  again  !  Milicent 
had  seen  to  her  hair  :  it  rippled  like  waves  of  molten  glass, 
almost  to  her  waist.  Jasper  always  favoured  a  velvet  smoking 
jacket :  he  bowed  to  no  dictates  of  fashion.  Theodore  was  in 
conventional  evening-dress  and  Godfrey  wore  a  tight  Eton 
suit. 

“  And  very  nice,  too,”  thought  Mr.  Scarp,  as  his  eyes  flicked 
over  Stella  before  they  paid  their  deliberate  tribute  to  Milicent. 
Very  nice,  too.  No  line  of  the  young  girl’s  figure,  no  detail 
of  her  costume  escaped  him.  A  photographic  mind  and  a 
retentive  memory  had  always  been  two  of  his  chief  assets, 
and  he  cultivated  them  assiduously.  Conversation  with 
Milicent  Valiant  only  touched  the  fringe  of  his  mind,  leaving 
his  thoughts  free  to  wander  where  they  pleased. 

“  Growing  up  fast,  my  dear  lady,”  he  said,  looking  at 
Godfrey. 

“  But  he’s  my  baby,”  Milicent  protested. 

“  I  congratulate  you.  Yes,  Valiant,  you  were  quite  right 
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about  Regents,  they  are  moving  up — I  shall  hold  on  for 
a  bit.” 

“  Six  months,”  said  Jasper.  “  I  saw  Croker  this  afternoon 
and  he  tells  me  Manns  will  be  floated  by  that  time.” 

“  That’ll  take  the  gilt  off,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it’s  going  to  be  a  big,  a  very  big  concern.” 

Mr.  Scarp  pinched  Godfrey’s  ear.  “  Well,  young  man,”  he 
said.  “  How’s  cricket  ?  ” 

“  Fine,  sir,  I  made  fifty-five  against  the  Warren.” 

“  Good,”  said  the  genial  visitor.  “  Keep  a  straight  bat, 
and  the  left  elbow  well  forward.  If  you  wait  for  the  long-hops 
and  half-volleys,  the  runs’ll  come.” 

It  was  useful  patter,  for  his  eyes  had  wandered  once  more 
to  Stella’s  hair.  “  That  red  hair  !  Where  the  deuce  did  the 
girl  get  it  from — that  burnished  cascade  and  those  eyes  which 
never  flinched  ?  ”  He  turned  to  Theodore. 

“  Every  been  to  Switzerland  before  ?  ” 

“  Just  the  sort  of  question  a  chap  like  that  would  ask,” 
thought  the  youth,  who  was  sensitive  with  regard  to  certain 
limitations  in  his  past,  for  which  he  blamed  his  mother. 

“  Not  to  Spiez,”  he  equivocated,  hoping  the  matter  would 
end  there. 

“  You’ve  never  been  out  of  England,”  said  Godfrey,  who 
had  moments  when  he  felt  a  moral  responsibility  for  his 
family. 

Stella  kicked  him  hard  on  the  ankle  with  a  very  pointed, 
blue  satin  shoe.  The  boy  yelped,  and  Jasper  frowned  at  him. 

“  My  fault,”  said  Stella,  “  he’s  got  such  big  feet.” 

“  You  must  speak  to  your  father  properly,”  Milicent 
whispered. 

Scarp  rubbed  his  large,  white  hands  together,  and  examined 
critically  a  painting  which  hung  menacingly  over  the  china 
cabinet  facing  the  window.  It  must  need  pluck,  he  reflected, 
to  keep  one’s  individuality  in  such  an  atmosphere.  What 
would  this  girl  be  like  in  a  year  or  two  ?  His  hostess  claimed 
him,  and  he  took  her  in  to  dinner. 

The  dining-room  was  mellow  with  rosy  tints  from  the 
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setting  sun.  Milicent  had  her  moments,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  few  that  Jasper  tolerated.  The  blinds  were  never  drawn 
at  this  time  of  year,  the  candles  never  lighted,  until  the  first 
course  was  over.  “  The  day  Thou  gavest,  Lord,  is  ended,” 
thought  Milicent — it  was  a  sacred  moment  just  before  the 
Venetian  blinds  rattled  down.  The  fish  always  appeared  as 
an  anticlimax  to  this  moment  of  inspiration.  Sunset,  autumn 
tints,  harvest-time,  twilight,  funeral  hymns  and  the  Nunc 
Dimittis — there  was  something  satisfying  in  them  all,  to  the 
regretful  heart  of  Milicent  Valiant.  She  had  missed  some¬ 
thing  in  life  :  it  was  rarely  more  definite  than  that,  but  she  felt 
that,  some  day,  there  must  be  compensations  to  which  she 
could  look  forward  with  confidence.  She  would  probably  have 
to  die  first,  but  her  faith  had  mapped  out  her  itinerary  beyond 
the  grave,  and  the  method  of  her  going  did  not  greatly  trouble 
her  so  long  as  it  wasn’t  “  cancer.”  She  feared  cancer  almost 
as  much  as  she  feared  the  day  when  one  of  her  children  might 
defy  Jasper’s  authority. 

“  Some  things  are  fundamental,”  said  Scarp.  “  I  agree 
with  you,  Valiant.  Such  doctrines  savour  of  cannibalism. 
Papish  error  is  hard  to  eradicate,  once  it  has  established  its 
hold  upon  a  nation.” 

“  Superstition,”  said  Jasper,  “  must  always  be  antagonistic 
to  true  religion.” 

They  were  at  it  again — transubstantiation,  confession, 
ritual.  ...  It  was  all  that  new  man  at  the  Parish  Church — 
King  Charles’s  head  to  Jasper.  Why  couldn’t  they  leave  it 
alone  ?  Mr.  Scarp  didn’t  really  care  about  such  things  :  he 
only  did  it  so  as  to  encourage  his  host  to  talk  ...  to  lead 
him  on,  to  excite  him.  After  all,  what  did  it  really  matter  ? 
Sydney  Lyall  was  generally  regarded  as  an  excellent  clergyman 
and  a  devout  Christian.  Milicent  sighed.  In  her  heart  she 
knew  that  she  would  have  preferred  a  service  somewhat  less 
austere,  something  with  more  warmth  and  colour.  But  Jasper 
knew  best,  and  it  was  a  subject  upon  which  he  would  brook 
no  opposition.  They  went  to  St.  Paul’s,  and  nobody  could 
charge  their  vicar,  Arthur  Waldron,  with  any  originality. 
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“  I  hear,”  said  Mr.  Scarp,  “  that  the  the  fireworks  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  are  more  wonderful  than  ever.”  He  turned  to 
Milicent.  “  There’s  a  set-piece  representing  the  siege  of 
Alexandria  which  is  simply  stupendous.” 

“  Firewrorks  always  give  me  a  headache.” 

“  We  can  see  them  from  the  top  windows,”  Godfrey 
informed  their  visitor,  “  the  rockets  and  golden  rain  !  ’ 

“  I’ve  been  given  some  seats  for  Thursday,  would  any  of 
the  family  care  to  come,  Mrs.  Valiant  ?  ” 

Milicent  looked  at  Jasper  :  there  was  just  a  chance,  coming 
from  such  a  source. 

“  It’s  good  of  you,  Scarp,”  he  said,  “  very  good.  As  you 
know,  I  deprecate  the  modern  craving  for  excitement  and 
display.  But  the  children  may  go  if  they  like.” 

“  I  shan’t  be  here,”  Theodore  interposed.  He  objected 
to  Jasper’s  habit  of  including  him  writh  “  the  children.”  “  You 
see,  we  start  for  the  Continent  on  Thursday  morning.” 

Stella  placed  a  warning  hand  on  Godfrey’s  arm :  she 
feared  a  premature  outburst  which  might  induce  her  father 
to  change  his  mind. 

“  I  will  see  that  they  don’t  come  to  any  harm.  The  seats 
are  on  one  of  the  upper  terraces  away  from  the  crowd.  A 
little  philosophy,”  went  on  Mr.  Scarp,  “  a  little  philosophy 
is  good  for  the  youthful  mind.  We  can  study  nature, 
we  can  moralize  on  humanity,  we  can  contemplate  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  display  destined  to  end  in  smoke — the  melancholy 
conclusion,  alas,  of  many  of  life’s  most  cherished  dreams.” 

He  glanced  at  Godfrey  and  his  left  eyelid  flickered.  The 
boy  stared  back  at  him.  ...  It  scarcely  seemed  possible, 
and  the  shaded  candles  threw  a  very  uncertain  light,  but  it 
looked  uncommonly  like  a  wink.  Jasper  frowned.  Sometimes 
he  found  it  difficult  to  be  certain  whether  his  friend  was  in 
earnest.  The  sentiment  expressed  had  been  admirable,  but 
it  didn’t  fit  a  man  who  was  so  obviously  enjoying  a  good 
dinner.  Milicent  sighed  contentedly :  things  were  going 
very  nicely  :  they  always  did  with  this  visitor.  “  Smoke,” 
she  thought,  “  the  same  idea  again,  but  not  nearly  as  nice 
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as  autumn  leaves  or  sunset  over  the  sea.  But,  of  course,  a 
practical,  hard-headed,  business  man  couldn’t  be  expected 
to  appreciate  a  sentiment  like  that.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  hadn’t  said  anything,  for  Jasper  evidently 
disapproved  of  that  sort  of  philosophy. 

“  Peaches,”  said  the  irrepressible  Scarp,  evidently  anxious 
to  change  the  subject,  “  always  place  me  in  a  dilemma.  Has 
one  any  right  to  destroy  so  much  beauty  merely  to  satisfy  an 
appetite  ?  ” 

“  Beauty,”  said  Valiant,  “  is  only  skin  deep.  It  is  a  perishable 
commodity  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  beauty 
which  you  rate  so  highly  is  merely  nature’s  device  to  enable 
the  fruit  to  propagate.  The  same  applies  to  flowers  and, 
indeed,  to  much  that  man  is  apt  to  prize  most.” 

“  Stubbs  is  good  with  the  hot-house  fruit,”  said  Milicent. 
“  He  says  the  grapes  will  be  above  the  average  this  year.  .  .  .” 

“  Beauty,”  Jasper  continued — he  was  in  the  habit  of  dis¬ 
regarding  Milicent’s  remarks — “  has  a  fictitious  value.  Men 
like  Rossetti  have  made  a  cult  of  it  and  suffered  the 
penalty.” 

Scarp  looked  at  Stella  and  a  smile  puckered  his  cherubic 
countenance.  “  Limp  but  attractive,”  he  remarked.  “  I 
like  Rossetti’s  paintings.  He  draws  with  a  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  for  they  could  never  be  really  limp  with  hair  like 
that.  They  were  just  pretending.” 

After  dinner,  Jasper  was  never  seen  for  half  an  hour  :  he 
went  upstairs  to  his  bedroom.  It  was  an  invariable  rule,  and 
Milicent  respected  his  privacy,  for  she  knew  that  the  time 
was  devoted  to  religious  exercises.  Blandon  Scarp  always 
took  coffee  in  the  drawing-room  preparatory  to  adjourning 
to  the  study  for  chess  when  his  host  came  down. 

“  Why  do  you  like  Rossetti’s  pictures,  Mr.  Scarp  ?  ”  Stella 
asked. 

“  Because  in  his  way  he  was  an  honest  man  in  an  age  of 
humbugs.  There  was  nothing  furtive  about  Rossetti  :  if  he 
liked  a  thing,  he  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  liked  it,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  a  sensualist.” 
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“  But  his  pictures  ?  ”  Stella  insisted,  whilst  Milicent  was 
trying  to  make  up  her  mind  if  the  word  “  sensualist  ”  was 
one  which  Jasper  would  have  considered  suitable  for  such 
company. 

“  Analysis  spoils  enjoyment,  my  dear  young  lady.  When 
I  admire  a  sunset,  a  landscape  or  a  portrait,  I  do  not  resolve 
them  into  their  component  parts — I  leave  that  to  the  critics, 
and  thank  God  for  the  general  satisfaction  which  may  be 
derived  from  such  things.” 

“  Sucks  !  ”  said  Godfrey  under  his  breath. 

Mr.  Scarp  did  not  miss  the  brotherly  remark  and  his  opinion 
of  Master  Godfrey  went  up. 

“  I  see,”  said  he,  “  that  you,  too,  are  familiar  with  the 
paintings  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti ;  also  with  a  certain 
weakness  in  your  sister’s  character.  To  be  proud  of  what 
we  achieve  is  pardonable,  to  be  proud  of  what  nature  has  given 
us  must,  I  fear,  be  rated  a  weakness.” 

Milicent  frowned.  “  Whatever  are  you  all  talking  about  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  A  charming  lady,”  said  her  guest.  “  A  very  charming 
lady. 

“  The  blessed  Damozel  lean’d  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven  : 

Her  blue  grey  eyes  were  deeper  much 
Than  a  deep  water,  even. 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem. 

No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary’s  gift 
On  the  neck  meekly  worn  ; 

And  her  hair,  lying  down  her  back, 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn.” 

The  verses  rolled  out  sonorously  and  as  though  he  loved 
them.  For  a  moment  he  paused,  savouring  the  beauty  of  the 
words  like  a  connoisseur  sipping  rare  wine  ;  then  he  walked 
across  the  room  and  took  the  empty  coffee-cup  from  his 
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hostess.  “  A  charming  family,”  he  said.  “  I  congratulate 
you.” 

Theodore  frowned.  The  fellow  always  caught  him  at  a 
disadvantage,  made  him  feel  a  fool.  Of  course,  he  ought  to 
have  seen  that  his  mother’s  cup  was  empty.  He  was  sure 
that  there  was  a  sting  in  the  last  remark,  for  Mr.  Scarp  had 
looked  at  him.  All  the  time  they  were  talking  he  had  been 
shut  out :  he  always  felt  shut  out  when  Blandon  Scarp  was 
there.  The  man  was  a  human  octopus,  he  enveloped  everyone 
who  came  within  his  reach.  Sometimes  the  youth  was  afraid 
of  him,  of  a  look  which  came  into  his  eyes  when  he  was 
thwarted. 

Jasper  Valiant  opened  the  door.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
contemplating  the  small  group.  A  silence  had  fallen  on  them, 
as  though  a  blast  of  cold  air  had  driven  into  the  room,  freezing 
them  where  they  stood.  Milicent  shivered,  slightly.  For  a 
few  minutes  she  had  forgotten  Jasper. 

“  What  about  a  game,  Scarp  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  try  again.  But  you  are  too  good  for  me.” 

Jasper  rubbed  his  hands  together — long,  thin  white  hands 
with  fine  silky  black  hairs  from  the  wrist  to  the  fingers. 
A  shrewd  fellow,  Scarp  :  a  genius  at  his  work.  But  Jasper 
was  one  too  many  for  him  at  chess.  Good  to  win — at  chess  or 
in  business — to  get  the  better  of  his  rivals — to  be  talked  about 
in  the  City.  Those  Germans  !  He  had  been  too  good  for 
them,  too.  First  .  .  .  always  first.  .  .  .  To  head  subscription 
lists  ...  to  know  that  he  had  a  reserved  seat  in  Heaven  ! 

They  were  both  slow  players.  One  doesn’t  hurry  at  chess. 
It  was  eleven  o’clock  before  Jasper  administered  the  coup-de- 
grace.  ...  A  great  struggle  and  he  had  won. 

“  A  brandy  and  soda,  Scarp  ?  ”  It  was  a  departure  from 
custom,  for  Jasper  rarely  drank  anything  after  dinner.  A 
fine  game  .  .  .  and  he  had  won  ! 

“  Thanks.  Just  a  finger.” 

Jasper  went  to  the  front  door  with  his  guest.  It  was  a 
clear  starlight  night.  For  a  moment  his  mood  softened  : 
he  contemplated  the  spangled  dome.  Somewhere  up  there 
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.  .  .  that  place  of  honour  .  .  .  one  day  ...  a  long  way  off 
.  .  .  but  waiting  for  him.  It  wasn’t  easy  to  reason  about 
such  things — to  be  certain.  It  seemed  more  difficult,  perhaps, 
as  one  got  older.  Life  had  its  moments,  too.  He  saw  Milicent, 
as  she  had  been  :  he  saw  her  as  she  was,  with  that  startled 
look  which  was  a  blend  of  fear  and  admiration. 

He  walked  slowly  back  to  his  study  and  poured  out  some 
more  brandy  :  then  he  tore  a  sheet  off  the  calendar  and  glanced 
at  the  date.  Friday,  August  16th  1  He  drained  his  glass  and 
went  upstairs. 

Milicent  opened  her  eyes  as  he  came  in  from  the  dressing- 
room. 

“  Do  you  know  what  day  it  is  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes.  I  remembered.  .  .  .  But  I  thought.  .  .  .”  There 
was  fear  in  her  eyes  and,  for  a  moment,  he  felt  humbled. 

He  drew  her  towards  him.  “  Well,”  he  said.  “  Isn’t  there 
any  favour  you  would  like  to  ask  ?  I’m  not  an  ogre.” 

“  Yes,”  she  whispered.  “  Promise  that  you  will  always  be 
patient  with  the  children.  .  .  .  They  are  young.  It  isn’t 
always  easy.” 

She  pressed  herself  responsively  to  his  side  as  though  she 
would  woo  his  clemency,  but  her  thoughts  were  in  a  small  bed¬ 
room  down  the  passage  where  a  girl  with  red  hair  was  sleeping 
with  the  moonlight  on  her  face  and  a  smile  on  her  lips,  for  she 
was  dreaming  of  pink  cherubs. 


CHAPTER  V 


STELLA  had  not  seen  much  of  life,  for  Milicent  was 
terrified  of  infection :  children’s  parties,  pantomimes, 
circuses — any  form  of  collective  amusement — conjured  up 
visions  of  measles,  mumps  or  whooping-cough.  From  eight 
to  thirteen  a  governess  had  retarded  her  mental  development 
and  during  that  period  the  menace  of  infection  had  kept  her 
at  home.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions  :  the  Heals  could 
be  trusted  ;  the  Waldron  children,  having  gone  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  infantile  ailments,  were  safe  ;  the  Saintleys 
were  as  particular  as  Mrs.  Valiant  herself  and  could  be  relied 
upon  to  place  themselves  in  quarantine,  even  for  a  common 
cold.  The  Dixons,  too,  being  medical,  could  be  trusted  to 
detect  the  first  signs  of  any  zymotic  invasion.  But  it  was  a 
small  circle,  and  Stella  rebelled  against  the  monotonous  repeti¬ 
tion  which  provided  a  social  environment  little  suited  to  an 
adventurous  disposition. 

The  Crystal  Palace,  then  at  the  height  of  its  popularity, 
had  represented  the  unattainable,  except  for  classical  concerts 
and  an  occasional  dog  show.  The  menace  of  a  crowd  had 
always  ruled  out  any  hope  of  fireworks,  even  if  the  embargo 
had  not  had  the  whole-hearted  support  of  Jasper’s  convictions. 
Often  the  children  had  watched  the  display  from  the  box-room 
window,  with  a  fierce  hatred  in  their  hearts  of  the  law  which 
prevented  any  closer  acquaintance.  To  see  a  ruddy  glare  in 
the  indigo  sky,  and  be  compelled  to  visualize  its  source,  was 
too  much  for  their  ardent  temperaments. 

It  needed  a  Blandon  Scarp  to  break  through  Milicent’s 
prejudices,  and,  to  Stella,  he  attained  omnipotence  on  that 
August  evening  when  Jasper  had  so  far  departed  from  custom 
as  to  have  two  glasses  of  brandy  and  soda.  At  last  she  was 
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going  to  see  the  fireworks  properly,  sharing  her  enjoyment  with 
Jupiter  himself  and  the  one  member  of  her  family  she  really 
understood.  It  was  sheer  luck,  she  realized,  that  Godfrey 
was  not  going  to  camp  until  the  following  week.  Crowds  ! 
Real  crowds  !  She  would  feel  their  influence  :  She  would  be 
free  at  last  .  .  .  provided  .  .  .  But,  of  course,  Mr.  Scarp 
would  let  them  go  on  the  terraces  before  the  show  started  : 
up  the  tower,  too  :  perhaps  on  the  waterchute  and  switch- 
back,  if  they  started  early  enough.  Theodore  had  often  boasted 
of  what  he  had  done  at  the  Palace. 

So  the  day  came  and  went.  Like  a  great,  iridescent  soap 
bubble,  it  formed,  it  expanded,  it  floated  away  into  space,  and 
it  burst,  leaving  an  indelible  impression  on  two  youthful  minds. 
Only  a  memory,  but  nobody  could  ever  rob  them  of  its  splen¬ 
dour.  It  was,  indeed,  only  a  jumble  of  memories  .  .  .  nothing 
very  definite  ...  a  breath  of  freedom  too  rare  to  be  analysed. 
Mr.  Scarp  had  looked  so  solemn  when  he  had  promised  to 
take  care  of  them. 

Stella  laughed  when  she  thought  of  it  afterwards  ;  for  they 
had  gone  on  the  switch-back,  precariously  perched  on  the 
front  seat,  with  imminent  disaster  on  ahead  as  they  rushed 
through  the  air,  and  Mr.  Scarp,  occupying  a  seat  for  two 
immediately  behind,  with  an  arm  round  each  of  their  waists 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  out.  Then,  the  water-chute, 
laughing,  shouting,  wiping  the  spray  out  of  their  eyes  and  asking 
for  more.  Then,  up  the  tower  .  .  .  helter-skelter  up  the 
winding  staircase  and  their  gigantic  companion  winning  by 
eight  steps  !  Back  to  the  crowded  terraces,  with  their  black 
masses  of  perspiring  humanity  so  cheerfully  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  the  holiday.  Buns,  oranges,  peppermints, 
sandwiches  and  ginger-beer.  .  .  .  Children  crying,  mothers 
scolding  and  fathers  swearing  genially.  Stella  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before  and,  subconsciously,  she  realized  that 
her  mother  would  have  regarded  it  all  as  entirely  outside  the 
category  of  things  which  might  safely  be  labelled  “  nice.” 

A  whizz  and  a  bang  !  It  was  the  half-hour  rocket — the 
signal  for  them  to  get  back  to  their  seats.  A  murmur  from  the 
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crowd,  pressing  forward  to  see  what  was  happening  :  she  had 
never  heard,  before,  that  “  Ooh  ”  of  surprise  and  anticipation 
which  the  first  rocket  never  fails  to  evoke.  The  bare  skeletons 
of  the  set-pieces  became  centres  of  renewed  interest. 

“  Coo  !  It’s  a  man,  Jenny  !  Look  .  .  .  down  there  !  ’E’s 
got  gloves  on.  Goin’  to  box  Expect.” 

Then  a  plaintive  protest  in  a  shrill  childish  voice.  “  I  carnt 
seenufink.  .  .  .”  “’Ere!  Give  the  perishin’ kid  ter  me.  .  .  .” 
“  Oh,  my  feet  do  ache  !  ”  “  Where’s  Bessie  .  .  .  ?  ”  “  Tell 
that  bloke  ter  tike  ’is  blinkin’  ’at  off.  What  does  ’e  think  ’e  is  ? 
Th’  bloomin’  lord-mayor.” 

Mr.  Scarp  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd.  “  Blimey  ! 
if  it  ain’t  little  Titch  wiv  lady  Godiva,”  muttered  a  voice 
behind  them  ;  but  her  escort  only  laughed,  as  though  he 
understood  and  enjoyed  it  all. 

At  last  they  were  seated,  with  nothing  to  impede  their  view 
of  the  giant  framework  down  below.  It  was  almost  dark. 
Torches  flitted  to  and  fro  on  grass  as  the  lighters  took  up  their 
positions.  .  .  .  Everybody  was  quiet  now.  .  .  .  Thousands  of 
people,  waiting,  watching,  and  hardly  a  sound  !  Two  lights 
converge,  moving  swiftly  on  their  objective  ...  a  moment 
of  suspense  and,  with  the  shriek  of  a  hoard  of  demons,  the 
opening  rockets  shoot  up  to  the  sky  .  .  .  bang  .  .  .  bang 
.  .  .  bang  .  .  .  bang.  And  a  hundred  fairy  lamps  hang  from 
the  vault  above — red,  blue,  gold  .  .  .  they  bathe  in  splendour 
the  majestic  oaks  and  cedars  of  the  parkland  down  below  and 
the  giant  outline  of  the  great  glass  building  towering  up  towards 
the  sky.  Ooh  .  .  .  ooh.  ...  It  was  a  drawn-out  sigh  of 
infinite  satisfaction  ...  of  dreams  fulfilled,  of  justification  for 
those  long  hours  of  discomfort  and  waiting.  Stella  was  never 
to  forget  that  experience.  All  cares  and  responsibilities  were 
forgotten  :  for  one,  glorious  moment,  twenty  thousand  people 
were  perfectly  happy. 

“  A  stupendous  display,”  the  advertisements  proclaimed  : 
and,  for  once,  posters  told  the  truth.  Cascades  of  golden  rain  ; 
Roman  candles  popping  ;  stars  which  whistled  as  they  fell  ; 
men  who  flamed  and  fought  and  died  gloriously,  one  arm 
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spluttering  malignantly  whilst  the  other,  a  charred  ember, 
swung  helplessly  from  its  metal  support.  Then,  the  set  piece, 
the  piece  de  resistance.  It  was  like  a  naval  review  at  Spithead, 
only  far  better.  Great  battle-ships,  with  funnels  which 
spouted  smoke,  guns  which  banged,  and  flags  outlined  with 
twinkling  lights.  Behind,  the  city  with  towers  and  domes  and 
minarets  glowing  mysteriously  in  the  background.  And  the 
bombardment  !  Masts  crashed  down,  ships  blew  up,  towers 
collapsed,  palaces  fell  and  the  city  faded  away.  The  fall 
of  Alexandria  !  Rule  Britannia  !  People  cheered  wildly  and  the 
band  played  God  Save  the  Queen.  Hats  off  !  The  show  was 
over,  and  only  the  mess  remained  for  someone  to  clear  up 
to-morrow. 

“  Thanks  awfully,”  said  Godfrey.  “  That  was  simply 
topping.” 

It  was  a  very  inadequate  testimonial,  Stella  thought,  as  she 
kicked  off  a  blanket  and  wished  her  bedroom  did  not  face 
west  and  get  all  the  evening  sun. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DENNIS  POCOCK  was  eighteen  years  old  and  he  was 
good  at  games.  At  Malvern  he  had  got  his  colours  both 
for  cricket  and  football.  He  was  going  up  to  Cambridge  in 
October  and  his  one  ambition  in  life  was  to  get  a  “  blue.” 
Work  was  a  secondary  consideration,  for  Pocock  senior  had 
made  plenty  of  money  and  Dennis  had  never  shown  sufficient 
ability  at  work  to  encourage  hopes  of  success  in  a  profession 
or  in  the  diplomatic  service.  In  either  of  these  he  might  have 
done  something  to  wipe  out  the  stigma  of  “  the  turf.” 

Mr.  Pocock  had  no  delusions  with  regard  to  his  standing  in 
Crescent  Road  :  he  was  an  interloper,  who  had  got  there  because 
he  could  afford  it  and  stayed  there  because  he  did  not  intend 
to  give  Jasper  Valiant  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  had 
helped  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  neighbour.  If  Dennis 
could  enter  neither  a  profession  nor  the  diplomatic  service, 
he  should  be  an  independent  gentleman  with  all  the  social  ad¬ 
vantages  which  money,  a  good  public  school  and  the  University 
could  confer.  He  could  have  a  place  in  the  country  and 
perhaps  a  small  farm  to  keep  his  mind  occupied.  Dennis  did 
not  complain  :  it  was  very  much  the  sort  of  life  he  would  have 
mapped  out  for  himself.  There  were  only  two  children  and 
Clyte  would  be  sure  to  get  married  when  she  grew  up,  with 
that  gipsy  face  and  a  sufficient  dowry  to  support  it.  Possibly 
there  was  a  little  gipsy  blood  somewhere — a  “  touch  of  the  tar 
brush,”  Theodore  called  it — for  Mrs.  Pocock  was  dark,  too. 
Mr.  Pocock  was  above  suspicion  in  this  respect  for  his  hair  was 
sandy,  his  complexion  ruddy  and  his  nose  bulbous  with  that 
bulbosity  which  is  sufficiently  deceptive  to  lay  itself  open  to  a 
charge  of  libel  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  always  been 
abstemious  and  prefers  a  cup  of  tea  to  any  more  potent  beverage. 
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A  happy  family  !  They  accepted  what  life  ofFered,  loved  with  a 
moderation  which  avoids  the  risk  of  disappointment,  quarrelled 
without  animosity,  and  avoided  the  clergy,  who  might  view 
with  disapproval  the  source  of  Mr.  Pocock’s  wealth  and  try, 
he  feared,  to  make  amends  by  extracting  it  for  their  own  ends. 
It  was  a  background  for  Dennis  and  both  he  and  his  sister 
regarded  the  V allants  as  snobs  of  the  first  water. 

This  may  possibly  account  for  Clyte’s  curiosity  with  regard 
to  her  brother’s  sudden  interest  in  the  Monk’s  Walk.  On 
the  face  of  it  everything  seemed  perfectly  straightforward  : 
but  she  knew  her  Dennis  and  never  before  had  he  manifested 
the  slightest  interest  in  gardening.  It  seemed  strange,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  should  suddenly  betray  a  desire  to  reform  the 
wilderness  which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  between  the 
property  of  John  Pocock  and  the  fence  which  bounded  Jasper 
Valiant’s  garden.  There  had  been  a  path  there  once,  but  it 
had  been  allowed  to  become  overgrown  with  weeds  and  choked 
with  shrubs  encroaching  from  the  neglected  borders.  In  this 
wild  retreat  Dennis  had  recently  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 
He  was  weeding  the  path  and  cutting  back  the  shrubs,  he  said. 
But  it  was  not  the  unexpected  energy  which  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  his  fourteen-year-old  sister  :  it  was  the  fact  that  he 
refused  all  help  and  treated  her  with  unwonted  harshness  when 
she  intruded  on  his  privacy. 

At  this  time,  the  most  popular  character  in  fiction  amongst 
the  youth  of  England  was  a  legendary  hero,  one  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes.  That  the  inimitable  Dr.  Watson  was  allowed  to  share 
his  fame  could  only  be  taken  as  an  added  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Holmes.  With  her  mind  steeped  in  such  classics  as 
The  Speckled  Band ,  A  Study  in  Scarlet  and  The  Man  with  the 
Twisted  Lip,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Clyte  found  something 
sinister  in  her  brother’s  preoccupation.  She  determined  to 
investigate,  with  a  strict  regard  for  the  etiquette  of  the  game. 
There  must  be  no  peeping  or  spying  :  she  must  find  clues  and 
deduce  therefrom  the  solution  of  her  problem. 

For  three  days  Clyte  watched  the  situation,  making  careful 
notes  of  the  hours  devoted  to  the  alleged  reformation  of  the 
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Monk’s  Walk.  Obviously  there  was  method  in  his  madness, 
and  it  was  the  time  between  tea  and  dinner  which  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  task — the  time  when  the  shadows  lengthened 
and  the  path  was  plunged  in  gloom.  She  was  rather  proud  of 
that,  for  it  had  a  sinister  suggestion  which  accorded  well  with 
her  mood.  “  Ha  !  Ha  !  ”  she  said,  and  the  hollow  sound  gave 
her  satisfaction.  “  Very  significant,  my  dear  Watson.”  She 
could  hear  the  words  as  though  the  master  had  said  them. 
“  Very  significant  !  From  five  to  seven  o’clock  .  .  .  alzvays .” 

The  observation  lost  some  of  its  significance  when  she 
reflected  that  Dennis  spent  most  of  his  mornings  at  the  local 
swimming-baths  and  generally  played  tennis  in  the  afternoon. 
He  always  refused  to  play  in  the  evening  because  the  court 
faced  East  and  West  and  he  disliked  serving  with  the  sun  in 
his  eyes.  It  was  a  point  which  Mr.  Holmes  would  have  remem¬ 
bered  in  judging  the  importance  of  the  time  devoted  to  garden¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  Monk’s  Walk.  Clyte  felt  a  momentary 
disappointment  for  she  had  placed  a  somewhat  undue  signifi¬ 
cance  upon  the  question  of  time.  She  decided,  however,  that 
the  morning  would  provide  the  best  opportunity  to  hunt  for 
clues. 

The  Monk’s  Walk  was  eighty  yards  long,  four  feet  wide,  and 
ran  in  a  straight  line  due  North  and  South.  Clyte  verified  this 
with  a  compass  which  she  borrowed  from  her  father  and  a 
tape  measure  from  her  mother’s  work-basket.  On  either  side 
was  a  rough  tangle  of  undergrowth  which  no  amateur  effort 
could  have  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection.  It  was  very  sinister, 
she  decided  :  but  refrained  from  making  a  note  to  that  effect. 

Through  the  bushes  on  one  side  could  be  seen  the  fence 
which  divided  the  two  gardens.  Here  and  there  was  evidence 
of  her  brother’s  work  :  weeds  had  been  removed  from  the 
path,  the  edges  had  been  clipped  and  a  shrub  or  two  torn  up  by 
the  roots.  Clyte  picked  up  a  derelict  shrub  and  examined  the 
roots  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass  taken  from  the  library. 
She  decided  that  she  preferred  roots  as  she  had  always  known 
them  in  the  past.  One  thing  was  obvious,  the  result  achieved 
was  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  time  expended.  She 
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made  a  note  of  that,  with  some  satisfaction.  He  had  started 
his  work  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  not,  as  one  would  have 
expected,  at  an  end. 

Now  for  deduction.  The  work  did  not  represent  the  time 
expended.  What  else  did  he  do  ?  “  Perfectly  obvious,  my  dear 
Watson.”  But  it  wasn’t  perfectly  obvious.  She  walked  up  and 
down  looking  for  a  seat  or  some  spot  where  he  could  lie  down 
in  comfort — perhaps  he  was  going  broody  and  wanted  solitude. 
It  wasn’t  likely,  but  one  had  to  explore  every  avenue.  She  liked 
that  expression  and  wrote  it  down.  “  Explore  every  avenue.” 
Why  had  he  chosen  that  shrub  over  there  ?  And  the  ones 
behind  it  looked  rather  battered.  .  .  .  They  were  rather 
battered. 

She  stooped  down  and  whistled.  The  earth  was  trodden 
flat  and  hard  :  here  and  there  were  imprints  of  a  tennis  shoe. 
Behind  was  the  Valiant’s  fence.  She  wriggled  through  the  gap. 
It  led  nowhere.  A  six-foot  fence  of  good  solid  oak  slats  ! 
But  one  of  the  slats  looked  funny  :  it  wasn’t  quite  perpendicu¬ 
lar  :  it  was  loose.  By  wriggling  it  to  and  fro  she  could  pull  it 
out.  Dennis  wasn’t  very  fat :  but  he  couldn’t  possibly  get 
through  a  gap  of  six  inches.  She  peeped  through.  A  strip 
of  grass  led  through  two  clumps  of  rhododendrons  to  the  tennis 
court.  No  help  there.  Probably  a  tennis  ball  had  gone  over 
and  Dennis  had  tried  to  scrape  it  back  through  that  hole. 
It  was  the  obvious  explanation  and  fitted  in  with  all  her 
observations. 

Rather  disappointed  with  her  efforts,  Clyte  had  a  reaction  : 
she  decided  that  there  wasn’t  any  mystery  at  all.  If  there  had 
been  Dennis  would  have  told  her,  for  they  always  shared  their 
secrets.  But  he  ought  to  mend  that  slat,  for  it  was  old 
“  Snobby’s  ”  fence  and  they  weren’t  allowed  to  get  back  their 
balls  for  fear  of  breaking  it.  If  he  found  out  about  that  slat 
there  would  be  a  row. 

“  There’s  a  slat  loose  in  the  fence,  Dennis,”  she  informed  her 
brother,  when  he  came  in. 

To  her  surprise  he  seemed  annoyed.  He  looked  round  to  see 
if  anyone  had  heard  :  then  he  put  a  finger  to  his  lips. 
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Then  there  was  something  mysterious,  after  all.  Clyte 
realized  that  her  deductions  had  failed  somewhere. 

“  It’s  the  kid  next  door,”  he  whispered.  “  The  one  with  red 
hair.  .  .  .  She’s  a  sport.” 

Clyte  knew  that  tone.  It  was  to  be  a  secret  between  them 
and  she  was  always  loyal.  But  a  girl  !  A  kid  with  red  hair  ! 
She  wasn’t  sure  that  she  wanted  Dennis  to  be  interested  in  the 
girl  next  door.  It  might  leave  her  out  in  the  cold. 

“  Snobby  won’t  let  her  play  with  us.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Dennis.  “  We  can  have  some  fun 
without  his  knowing.” 


Stella  held  up  the  drawing  and  examined  it  critically.  The 
hair  looked  all  right,  the  nose  was  straight  and  the  eyes  wide 
apart.  .  .  .  But  were  they  brown  ?  It  was  very  difficult  to  tell 
through  that  narrow  gap  in  the  fence.  Anyhow,  he  was  jolly 
good-looking,  and  this  wasn’t.  She  tore  the  paper  into  small 
pieces  and  dropped  them  regretfully  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  Silly  not  to  be  able  to  reproduce  a  face  which  was  so 
clearly  fixed  in  her  mind  !  They  had  always  praised  her  drawing 
at  school.  But  what  was  the  good  if  one  couldn’t  do  better  than 
this  ?  Dennis  !  It  was  a  nice  name — nicer  than  “  Godfrey  ” 
and  much  nicer  than  “  Theodore.” 

She  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was  a  long  time  to  six  o’clock 
when  she  might  see  him  again.  Life  had  been  very  dull  since 
Godfrey  left  .  .  .  until  she  discovered  Dennis  trying  to 
recover  a  tennis  ball  contrary  to  all  accepted  rules.  The 
Germans  had  arrived  and  Jasper  was  often  late  back — official 
banquets,  special  meetings.  Her  mother,  too,  was  in  bed  with 
a  cold  which  she  feared  might  turn  to  pneumonia  if  she  wasn’t 
careful.  They  were  very  puzzling,  these  colds  ;  quite  different 
from  other  people’s  colds  and  came  at  such  odd  times.  Theo¬ 
dore  said  that  they  were  merely  an  excuse  for  staying  in  bed. 

There  was  no  one  to  play  with.  It  was  sickening  to  hear  the 
ping  .  .  .  ping  ...  of  the  racquets,  over  the  fence.  They 
always  seemed  to  be  having  people  in  to  tennis,  next  door — 
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young  people  .  .  .  not  their  sort,  but  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves  .  .  .  not  “  nice  ”  people,  according  to  her  mother’s 
standard,  but  they  could  play  tennis.  Sometimes  they  stayed 
late,  and  then  Dennis  couldn’t  come  to  the  fence  and  talk  to 
her  through  the  gap.  It  was  never  certain  .  .  .  nothing  was 
certain,  and  twenty-four  hours  was  such  a  long  time  to  wait. 
She  licked  her  pencil  and  drew  a  pig.  Then  she  shut  her  eyes, 
waved  the  pencil  in  the  air  and  made  a  dab  at  the  paper.  If  the 
eye  was  anywhere  near  right,  he  would  be  there  this  evening. 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  hopefully  at  her  pig.  Right 
in  the  middle  of  his  left  ear  !  At  any  rate  she  was  on  the  target 
so  there  was  still  hope.  She  would  go  down  to  the  cowshed 
and  help  old  Tansy  :  it  might  pass  the  time. 

When  they  had  finished  with  the  fowl-house  Stella  felt  that 
she  wanted  a  bath.  Chickens  always  made  her  tickle  in  places 
she  couldn’t  get  at.  She  was  fastidious  in  some  ways,  but  old 
Tansy  appealed  to  her  protective  instincts  and  he  always  seemed 
to  be  behind  with  his  work.  It  certainly  involved  a  more 
vigorous  use  of  the  scrubbing-brush  than  was  good  for  a  sensi¬ 
tive  skin.  And  since  she  had  known  Dennis  the  standard 
had  gone  up.  She  had  spent  part  of  her  pocket  money  on  a 
skin  lotion,  and  the  balance  on  a  bottle  of  lavender  water  which 
she  hoped  would  mask  the  more  obvious  results  of  her  Augean 
labours.  It  had  left  her  penniless,  but  Dennis  was  worth  it, 
with  his  sunburnt  face  and  that  patch  of  white  skin  below  the 
collar  of  his  tennis  shirt.  Yes  :  it  was  worth  the  money  to  make 
oneself  smell  nice.  And  lavender  water  was  “  nice,”  her  mother 
used  it,  so  it  must  be. 

He  had  tried  to  kiss  her  through  the  gap,  one  day.  Of  course, 
she  hadn’t  allowed  it  :  but,  if  she  had,  it  would  have  been  more 
important  still  not  to  smell  like  old  Tansy.  She  blushed  at 
the  very  thought — kissing,  indeed  !  And  she  was  supposed  not 
even  to  talk  to  the  people  next  door.  It  was  very  difficult, 
she  decided,  to  be  good,  with  Godfrey  away  and  her  mother  in 
bed  with  a  cold.  Satan  made  things  altogether  too  easy  ! 
And  now  her  father  was  away  every  evening  and  she  had  to 
represent  the  whole  family  at  the  long  table.  She  had  to  dress, 
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too  !  Trotter  expected  it  and  she  respected  Trotter’s  views. 
But  it  meant  coming  in  at  seven  o’clock. 

Tea  was  a  much  more  cheerful  meal,  for  Mrs.  Glasspot,  who 
kept  a  fund  of  kindness  in  the  fullness  beneath  her  apron,  sent 
it  out  to  her  in  the  summer-house — cucumber  sandwiches  and 
strawberry  jam  which  kept  her  busy  with  the  wasps.  She  could 
have  private  thoughts  out  there  at  tea  which  were  quite 
impossible  at  dinner  with  James  always  hovering  over  her, 
ready  to  pounce,  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Some  day  she 
would  grow  up  properly  and  then  she  would  have  her  meals 
alone.  If  only  she  had  got  that  pig’s  eye  in  the  right  place  she 
would  have  been  quite  happy.  Dennis  must  come,  to-day. 
It  would  be  terrible  if  he  didn’t — twenty-four  hours  more  to 
wait  .  .  .  and  nothing  certain  even  then.  She  trembled  to 
think  what  her  father  would  do  if  he  found  out  about  it  : 
but  there  wasn’t  much  risk,  Stubbs  always  left  at  six  o’clock 
by  the  lower  gate  into  the  wood,  and  the  boy  went  with  him. 
No,  there  wasn’t  any  real  danger,  and  it  served  them  right  for 
leaving  her  all  alone.  “  Satan  finds  ”...  Her  mother  was 
fond  of  that  proverb,  and  now,  there  wasn’t  even  tennis. 

Bessie  interrupted  her  soliloquy.  “  Dr.  Benyan’s  here,  miss. 
The  mistress  wants  you  up  in  the  bedroom.” 

Stella  frowned.  She  did  not  like  a  bedside  manner,  and 
old  Benyan  oozed  it  from  every  pore,  he  had  brought  it  to  a 
fine  art,  he  practised  it  with  a  firm  conviction  that  nothing  else 
mattered  much  in  General  Practice.  His  large,  soft  hands 
caressed  the  universe  :  they  crawled  over  one  with  a  lingering 
relish  and  an  ostentatious  concern  for  the  feelings  of  his  patient, 
which  reduced  the  luckless  victim  to  a  state  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  more  painful  than  outraged  modesty  itself.  He  always 
covered  one  spot  before  exposing  another  and  made  clucking 
sounds  of  encouragement  as  though  his  patient  were  a  restless 
horse  being  subjected  to  rough  usage  with  a  curry-comb. 
“  Mucks  one  about,”  Godfrey  said,  and  he  was  not  lacking 
in  descriptive  ability. 

When  Dr.  Benyan  was  away  Hedley  Hilsom  took  over  the 
practice,  but  Milicent  never  got  used  to  his  bluff  manner.  On 
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one  occasion,  he  actually  told  her  he  didn’t  know  what  was  the 
matter.  She  was  very  upset,  for  Benyan  had  never  been  guilty 
of  such  a  lapse  from  the  high  standard  expected  of  his  profession. 
After  all,  what  did  one  pay  doctors  for  ?  Dr.  Benyan  always 
knew  :  he  was  always  confident — such  a  fund  of  consolation  ! 
Such  a  gift  of  sympathy  !  She  remembered  once  when  she 
felt  “  simply  dreadful,”  that  he  gave  her  a  prescription  and 
told  her,  emphatically,  that  it  would  make  her  quite  well. 
Then,  at  the  door,  he  turned  and  said  solemnly,  “  and  ...  if 
it  doesn’t  .  .  .  I’ve  something  better  still.”  That  was  what 
a  doctor  should  be — resourceful,  sympathetic  .  .  .  always 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

On  one  terrible  occasion  Hilsom  had  told  her  that  there  was 
nothing  whatever  the  matter — and  there  she  was  ...  in  bed 
.  .  .  with  a  fire  twinkling  in  the  grate  and  wearing  the  special 
nightdress  reserved  for  medical  visits.  Nothing  the  matter  ! 
And  the  man  had  hardly  examined  her  !  Just  casually  unfast¬ 
ened  a  button  or  two — no  shawl,  nobody  wanted  to  help  .  .  . 
poked  a  wooden  tube  into  the  gap  and  remarked  that  the  room 
was  stuffy.  So  unlike  her  old  friend  who  always  covered  her 
chest  with  a  soft  handkerchief  and  put  his  ear  down,  to  listen. 
She  always  wanted  to  stroke  his  silky  locks  and  tell  him  that 
she  felt  better  already.  His  beard  endowed  him  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  patriarchs. 

Godfrey,  to  whom  it  had  always  been  a  matter  of  supreme 
interest,  had  once  asked  if  God  took  hair  off  the  top  when  he 
wanted  to  make  a  beard.  Of  course,  at  that  age,  he  couldn’t  be 
expected  to  know  any  better  and,  as  the  doctor  prescribed  a  dose 
of  Gregory’s  Powder  for  him,  there  was  no  doubt  who  had 
the  last  word.  The  children  all  liked  Hedley  Hilsom,  Milicent 
remembered,  and  even  Jasper  was  not  very  fond  of  “  that  old 
humbug  Benyan,”  as  he  generally  called  him  when  the  half- 
yearly  bills  arrived.  Perhaps,  even  Jasper  nodded  sometimes  : 
perhaps,  in  this  one  thing,  he  didn’t  know  best. 

The  doctor  greeted  Stella  with  elaborate  geniality  suitably 
muted  to  the  requirements  of  a  sick-room.  Her  dear  mother 
was  suffering  from  a  mild  pyrexia.  .  .  .  Stella  knew  it  all  by 
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heart  :  she  heard  it  in  one  form  or  another  every  time  Milicent 
had  a  cold.  She  prepared  the  invalid  to  have  her  chest  sounded. 
Dr.  Benyan  warmed  his  hands  in  front  of  the  fire,  rubbing  them 
together  and  grunting  at  intervals  as  though  his  mind  were 
surcharged  with  weighty  matters  which  must  be  disgorged  up 
the  chimney.  The  handkerchief  was  decently  adjusted  :  he 
stooped  for  a  moment  with  his  ear  on  Milicent’s  chest,  his  face 
expressing  a  lively  understanding  of  her  complex  interior. 
He  pulled  up  the  bedclothes  and  walked  to  the  basin  to  wash  his 
hands. 

“  Bronchial  catarrh  !  ”  he  said,  as  though  all  prophecy  had 
been  fulfilled.  “  Bronchial  catarrh  .  .  .  but  a  mild  attack. 
A  stitch  in  time,  dear  lady.  .  .  .  You  know  the  proverb.  Bed 
for  a  few  days  ...  a  little  steam,  just  a  kettle  singing  on  the 
hob,  and  some  embrocation  .  .  .  embrocation .” 

Stella  realized  that  Satan  was  taking  a  hand  in  her  affairs. 
Things  were  altogether  too  easy.  With  her  mother  in  bed  and 
her  father  away  in  the  evenings  the  interviews  with  Dennis 
lacked  any  real  element  of  danger. 

Dr.  Benyan  sat  down  at  the  satin-wood  bureau  and  proceeded 
to  write  a  prescription  for  the  patient :  a  little  potassium  nitrate, 
acetate  of  sodium  and,  perhaps,  some  vinum  ipecac  .  .  .  not 
enough  to  induce  sickness,  and  .  .  .  yes,  some  chloroform 
water.  He  scrutinized  the  paper  carefully  to  make  sure  that 
there  was  nothing  which  could  do  any  harm.  He  was  afraid 
of  potent  remedies — very  afraid.  He  liked  infinitesimal  doses 
of  medicine  supported  by  unlimited  supplies  of  faith  .  .  .  and 
hope.  .  .  . 

“  That,”  he  said,  addressing  the  company  in  general. 
“  That  will  make  you  more  comfortable.  A  little  bread  and 
milk,  for  supper  :  and,  to-morrow,  we  shall  see  ...  we  shall 
see.  Perhaps  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  if  the  temperature  is 
normal.” 

He  picked  up  the  black  bag  which  was  his  constant  companion 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  Milicent.  Stella  rang  the  bell. 
There  was  a  routine  which  had  to  be  followed  in  Crescent 
Road  when  the  doctor  came.  Stella  escorted  him  to  the  top  of 
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the  stairs,  James  was  waiting  to  receive  him  at  the  bottom  with 
top-hat  and  gloves — a  respectful  James  with  varicose  veins 
which  had  not  received  the  treatment  which  Dr.  Benyan  had 
ordered.  An  elastic  bandage  was  irksome  in  hot  weather  but 
James  hoped  the  doctor  would  forget  all  about  it.  One  could 
always  prevaricate  .  .  .  but  a  Sunday  School  education  had 
left  the  youth  with  a  tender  conscience. 

“  Lucy  can  fetch  the  medicine,”  said  Milicent.  “  It’s  her 
evening  out  and  she  always  enjoys  the  shops.” 

Stella  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  five  minutes  to  six  ! 
“  I’ll  give  it  to  Lucy,”  she  said.  “  And  send  Bessie  up  to  rub 
your  chest  .  .  .  she  knows  where  the  liniment  is  kept.” 

Milicent  nodded  wearily.  A  medical  examination  was 
expected  to  tire  one.  It  would  scarcely  be  respectful  to  Dr. 
Benyan  to  feel  other  than  tired,  and  she  would  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  the  correct  restorative.  Yes.  Bessie  should  get  her  a  cup 
of  tea  before  she  rubbed  her  chest. 

Stella  went  downstairs  two  at  a  time  .  .  .  bump  .  .  .  bump. 
Would  he  be  there  ?  In  the  hall  she  collided  with  the  salient 
of  Mr.  Trotter’s  waistcoat. 

“  Sorry,”  she  panted.  “  It’s  bronchitis  .  .  .  mild  .  .  .  the 
sort  that  wants  steam.”  She  thrust  the  prescription  into  his 
hand.  “  Lucy’s  to  take  that  to  Barret’s,  and  Bessie’s  .  .  . 
wanted  in  the  bedroom.” 

Mr.  Trotter  looked  resentfully  at  the  slip  of  paper.  He  was 
a  methodical  man  and  held  an  exalted  position  :  he  didn’t  like 
being  rushed.  He  turned,  just  in  time  to  see  the  girl  disappear¬ 
ing  down  the  passage  which  led  to  the  garden  door.  Drat  the 
girl  1  She  was  always  like  that — rushing  about  .  .  .  doing 
things.  It  wasn’t  natural  in  a  home  ruled  by  Jasper  Valiant. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Trotter  wondered  whether  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  look  out  for  a  new  place  :  his  master  was  rather  a 
weight  on  his  mind,  and  the  girl  didn’t  make  things  any  easier. 

Six  o’clock  was  striking  as  Stella  reached  the  fence.  She 
felt  that  the  Fates  were  not  propitious  :  first,  a  long,  dragged- 
out  day  ;  then,  that  pig’s  eye  ;  then,  her  mother’s  bronchitis  ! 
Probably  he  wouldn’t  come  after  all,  and  she  had  certainly 
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offended  old  Trotter  !  All  this  hurry  and  worry,  and  now  he 
wasn’t  there  :  the  slat  was  securely  in  place,  it  might  never 
have  been  moved  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  all  a  dream — a  peep 
into  the  garden  of  romance  through  a  gap  in  a  wooden  fence. 
Suddenly  she  felt  tired  and  lonely  :  it  was  hard  to  keep  on 
telling  oneself  that  things  might  be  much  worse,  trying  to  live 
up  to  two  standards  so  entirely  different.  And  now  Dennis 
had  let  her  down  !  A  reluctant  tear  trembled  on  her  cheek. 
“  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Stella  Valiant,”  she  said.  “  You  don’t  really 
care  as  much  as  all  that.” 

She  tapped  gently  on  the  fence  and  listened  :  a  belated  clock 
in  the  distance  chimed  the  hour  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three 

.  .  four  .  .  .  five  .  .  .  six  !  There  was  still  hope.  Dennis 
had  always  been  early  :  it  had  made  her  expect  too  much. 
Nobody  worries  about  a  person  who  is  always  late  :  he  is  a 
public  benefactor,  for  he  never  disappoints.  Stella  brushed 
away  a  tear  with  an  impatient  flick  of  her  hand  :  the  drums  of 
revolution  thundered  in  her  brain  :  she  would  be  free — at  all 
costs,  she  must  be  free. 

The  bushes,  behind  her,  quivered  :  they  parted,  and  a  youth 
crept  out.  He  tip-toed  behind  her  and  placed  his  hands  over 
her  eyes.  “  You’ve  been  crying,”  he  said,  fishing  for  a  handker¬ 
chief,  “  my  hand’s  all  wet.” 

“  Rot  !  ”  said  Stella.  “  It  was  a  fly  in  my  eye — one  of  those 
green  things,  with  lace  wings.” 

“  Well,  anyhow,  I  liked  it — it’s  nice  being  missed.” 

“  You  are  trespassing  !  ” 

“  Girls  can’t  climb  fences  ;  men  can.” 

“  Men  !  ”  said  Stella  scornfully.  “  You’re  only  a  boy — and 
not  a  very  wise  one,  if  you  trespass  on  my  father’s  property.” 

“  You  told  me  he  was  always  away  in  the  evenings, 
now.” 

“  So  he  is  ;  but  that’s  no  excuse  for  climbing  our  fence.” 

“  No.  But  it’s  more  reasonable.  One  can’t  be  really  matey 
through  a  four-inch  slit  in  a  fence.  I  want  to  see  your  green¬ 
houses.  The  pater  says  they’re  waste  of  money.” 

“  They’re  locked,”  said  Stella,  firmly. 
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“  Never  mind  :  you  can  show  me  round  the  place.  I  suppose 
old  whiskers  has  gone  home.” 

“  Mr.  Stubbs  is  a  very  nice  man  and  he  has  very  nice 
whiskers.  He  isn’t  old  .  .  .  and  he  generally  goes  home  at 
six  o’clock.” 

Dennis  took  her  arm.  “  I  never  appreciated  the  virtue  of 
punctuality  so  much  before,”  he  said. 

By  the  third  evening  Dennis  Pocock  knew  the  Valiant’s 
garden  very  well  indeed.  They  avoided  the  upper  lawn  and 
terrace,  but  all  the  rest  was  their  kingdom — walks  trimly  edged 
with  box  and  overhung  by  plum  trees  bearing  golden  eggs, 
moss-green  paths  in  the  small  belt  of  woods  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  the  paddock  and  the  lower  lawn  with  its  gloomy  summer 
house,  where  brooded  the  spirit  of  Jasper  Valiant — a  garden 
made  for  love  and  laughter,  a  garden  for  contemplation  and 
repose  .  .  .  summer  evenings  .  .  .  the  hum  of  the  cockchafer 
.  .  .  shadows  creeping  across  the  grass  .  .  .  voices  whispering 
amongst  the  leaves  .  .  .  youth  calling  to  youth. 

To  Stella,  Dennis  was  all  that  Theodore  was  not.  He  was 
gentle,  sympathetic,  restrained,  responsive  :  he  was  all  that 
is  expected  of  youth  towards  the  other  fellow’s  sister  :  he  was 
exactly  what  Theodore  would  have  been  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was  strong,  too.  She  had  felt  his  biceps,  for  he 
was  proud  of  his  muscular  power  and  had  displayed  his  ability. 
But  she  had  no  fear  :  it  was  protective  and  not  aggressive, 
controlled  and  not  arrogant.  Love  came  to  them  as  naturally 
as  it  comes  to  all  young  animals — as  naturally,  and  as  super¬ 
ficially.  It  had  all  the  innocence  of  simplicity  and  inexperience 
and  found  ample  satisfaction  in  trivialities — a  clasp  of  the  hand, 
a  glance  of  the  eye,  a  touch  of  the  lips.  There  was  enchant¬ 
ment,  but  their  dreams  lacked  definition  :  there  was  adventure, 
but  it  was  controlled  by  reason.  For  all  her  boasted  years, 
Stella  was  still  a  child  in  many  ways  and  Dennis  respected  her 
innocence. 

When  the  Germans  went  home  again  and  Milicent  resumed 
her  normal  habits,  the  meetings  were  more  difficult  to  arrange. 
It  became  necessary  for  Stella  to  revive  a  past  enthusiasm  of 
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which  her  parents  had  always  approved.  To  Jasper,  Natural 
History  was  a  legitimate  interest ;  to  Milicent,  who  had  read 
and  enjoyed  the  memoirs  of  Frank  Buckland,  it  ranked  high  in 
the  category  of  things  which  were  essentially  nice.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  love  of  animals  and  the 
love  of  collecting.  A  naturalist  may  observe  and  record  or  he 
may  kill,  and  collect.  Each  is  essential  to  full  knowledge,  but 
it  is  probable  that  Milicent  preferred  to  ignore  the  more  brutal 
aspect  of  the  subject ;  just  as  many  an  animal  lover,  when  he 
eats  roast  beef,  ignores  the  cruder  aspects  of  the  slaughter¬ 
house. 

Stella  specialized  in  sticky  messes  which  she  plastered  on 
trees  to  entrap  any  unwary  moths  which  might  mistake  her 
intoxicating  mixture  for  authentic  nectar.  It  held  its  victims 
tenaciously  and  it  made  them  blissfully  drunk.  What  more 
could  a  moth  desire  ?  It  scarcely  smelt  the  cyanide  bottle 
which  transplanted  it  to  the  Elysian  fields  prepared  for  defunct 
moths.  Even  Milicent  agreed  that,  in  view  of  their  appetite 
for  furs  and  wool,  one  might  deal  drastically  with  moths 
It  suited  everyone  :  Mrs.  Glasspot  provided  the  rum,  and 
Mr.  Trotter  was  always  willing  to  open  a  bottle  of  stout 
and  supply  the  small  quantity  she  required.  He  never  believed 
in  leaving  a  bottle  of  stout  which  had  once  been  opened. 

To  Stella’s  new  outlook,  it  seemed  rather  a  mean  way  of 
catching  moths — all  right,  perhaps,  for  a  kid  of  thirteen,  but 
scarcely  the  thing  when  one  was  grown  up.  Her  conscience, 
too,  was  troublesome ;  it  suggested  that  she  wasn’t  quite  playing 
the  game  ;  and,  with  Godfrey,  that  was  the  one  thing  that 
mattered — to  play  the  game,  to  make  a  century,  to  take  a  hack 
on  the  shin  without  flinching.  Godfrey  had  been  at  some  pains 
with  his  sister  and  this  conscience  business  was  the  result. 
Would  he  call  it  “  cricket  ”  to  treacle  trees  so  as  to  have  an 
excuse  to  spend  an  hour  with  Dennis  ?  Of  course,  there  was 
an  element  of  risk  :  that  would  appeal  to  Godfrey.  But  was  it 
“  cricket  ”  ?  That  elusive  standard  which  England  upheld  to 
the  world.  But,  all  her  misgivings  went  when  Dennis  answered 
her  low  whistle,  from  the  blackness  of  the  summer-house. 
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Collecting  moths  had  never  been  quite  the  same  before- 
The  circle  of  light  hovering  over  the  bark  of  a  silver-birch, 
tipping  the  quivering  wings  with  gold  and  silver. 

“  Look,”  she  whispered.  “  Look  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  much  of  it  .  .  .  not  enough  colour  .  .  .  it’s 
cold,  like  stone.” 

“  Wait  !  ” 

She  flicked  the  huge  insect  into  her  cyanide  bottle,  replaced 
the  cork,  and  held  it  in  front  of  her  lantern. 

“  Look  !  ”  she  said,  breathlessly. 

The  huge  moth  fluttered  helplessly  in  the  deadly  fumes,  and 
it  looked  like  a  crimson  flame  .  .  .  rising  and  falling  .  .  . 
dying  ...  a  heap  of  grey  ashes. 

“  By  Jove,”  the  boy  gripped  her  arm.  “  What  a  whopper  !  ” 

“  It’s  a  ‘  crimson  underwing  ’,”  she  told  him,  proud  of  her 
superior  knowledge.  “  I’ve  only  caught  one  before.  You 
can  hardly  see  them  on  the  bark  .  .  .  that’s  protective  colora¬ 
tion.  You’d  never  think  I  had  red  hair,  if  I  was  wearing  a 
sun-bonnet.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  worry,  if  I  were  you,”  he  said.  “  After  all ;  it 
isn’t  your  fault  !  ” 

Two  sticky  hands  closed  on  his  throat. 

“  Here,  I  say  .  .  .  steady  !  You’ll  get  that  muck  on  my 
clothes.” 

“  Serve  you  right,  too.  I  wonder  if  it’s  wrong  doing  this  : 
you  see,  they  trust  me.” 

“  It’s  natural.  A  natural  thing  can’t  be  wrong.  It  just  came 
.  .  .  something.  .  .  .” 

“  Yes  !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Something  new  and  beautiful  .  .  . 
something  which  mattered  more  than  anything  else.” 

She  squeezed  his  arm. 

“  You’ve  put  too  much  treacle  on  that  tree,”  he  said.  “  It’ll 
run  down,  and,  if  they  flutter,  it’ll  spoil  their  wings.” 

“  Nature’s  funny,”  she  said.  “  It  seems  to  make  us  enjoy 
dangerous  things — flames  and  treacle.” 

“  Perhaps  there’s  always  rum  or  beer  to  make  us  drunk,” 
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Dennis  suggested,  “  then  we  don’t  appreciate  the  danger  .  .  . 
or  feel  the  pain.” 

“  Trotter  drinks  what’s  left,  he  says  it  does  him  good.  I 
wish  old  Benyan  had  to  drink  all  his  stuff  that  goes  down  the 
sink.” 

“  You  ought  to  have  Hilsom,”  said  Dennis.  “  He  doesn’t 
believe  in  medicine  much  .  .  .  hits  you  on  the  back  and  says 
4  Buck  up,  old  lad,  we  all  get  it  at  some  time  or  other  ’  ;  and 
we  all  get  over  it.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  .  .  .  Stella  was  disconcerted.  “  I  saw  his  trap 
outside  your  house  yesterday.” 

“  Yes.  The  mater  said  I  was  pale  .  .  .  made  up  her  mind 
that  I  was  in  for  anaemia  or  something,  and  sent  for  Bill.  He 
looked  me  over  for  a  bit  and  asked  her  to  get  a  thermometer. 
When  she  had  gone,  he  winked,  as  though  he  understood.  ‘  A 
clothes  brush,’  he  said,  ‘  is  a  useful  thing.’  Then  he  leant 
forward  and  picked  a  red  hair  off  my  blazer.  ‘  They  cling,’ 
he  remarked,  ‘  especially  the  red  ones.’  ” 

“  The  beast,”  said  Stella.  “  Then  he  knows.” 

“  Yes.  But  he  isn’t  a  beast.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  out 
a  prescription.  ‘  It  isn’t  anaemia,  Mrs.  Pocock,’  he  said. 
‘  But  sometimes  it  feels  uncommonly  like  it.  Give  him  this 
medicine,  and  he’ll  soon  be  better.  They  always  are.’  ” 

Stella  picked  a  “  yellow  underwing  ”  off  the  treacle  and  tried 
to  clean  its  legs.  She  already  had  more  “  yellow  underwings  ” 
than  she  wanted. 

Dennis  took  the  lantern  from  her  hand  and  blew  out  the 
light.  “  Let’s  chuck  it,”  he  said.  “  I’ve  got  some  peppermint 
creams — Fuller’s  !  ”  He  took  her  arm  and  guided  her  through 
the  trees  and  across  the  lawn  to  the  summer-house. 


CHAPTER  VII 


OM  was  mowing  the  lower  lawn.  He  made  straight  lines 


1  — light  green  and  dark  green,  like  a  cricket  blazer.  On 
the  lower  lawn  they  had  to  be  kept  straight  or  Jasper  sent  for 
Stubbs  and  Stubbs  boxed  Tom’s  ears.  Tom  always  felt  a 
special  grievance  against  the  Valiant  family  when  he  was  mowing 
the  lower  lawn.  The  grass  was  luxuriant,  the  box  wanted 
emptying  more  frequently  than  on  the  tennis  court,  the  machine 
was  heavier  to  work  ;  and,  when  he  had  finished  mowing,  he 
would  have  to  sweep  out  the  summer-house.  The  temple  of 
his  master’s  mystic  devotions — it  always  gave  him  “  the 
creeps.” 

The  machine  chattered  merrily  as  it  did  its  work  :  it  enjoyed 
the  summer’s  activity  far  more  than  the  idle  winter  in  the  dark 
corner  of  the  tool  shed,  with  its  smell  of  damp  earth  and  rank 
tobacco  .  .  .  Rump  !  .  .  .  sh’rump  .  .  .  sh’rump.  .  .  .Tom 
was  finishing  off  the  ragged  edge  where  the  lawn  joined  the 
dahlia  bed.  “  Off  with  its  head  ”  .  .  .  “  Off  with  its  head,” 
he  muttered,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 
If  only  Stubbs  were  one  of  these  daisies,  or  that  minx,  with  red 
hair,  a  dandelion  .  .  .  Rump  .  .  .  Sh’rump.  ...  It  turned 
a  double  somersault  and  fell  into  the  green  box — a  golden 
inflorescence  on  a  bed  of  newly-mown  grass. 

He  shot  the  machine  resentfully  into  a  backwater  of  ever¬ 
greens  and  picked  up  a  broom,  walking  towards  the  summer¬ 
house  as  though  he  had  no  intention  of  ever  getting  there. 
There  was  something  funny  about  that  place  :  he  could  feel 
it  in  his  bones.  One  day  there  had  been  some  sticky  stuff  on 
the  floor,  like  Miss  Stella  put  on  the  trees.  It  had  taken  a  deal 
of  cleaning  up.  He  resented  her  going  into  that  summer-house, 
giving  him  extra  work  to  do.  To-day  there  was  something  else 
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— a  bone  button,  nearly  as  big  as  a  half-penny,  the  sort  Mr. 
Theodore  wore  on  his  white  flannel  trousers.  But  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  was  away,  Mr.  Godfrey  was  away,  and  the  master  didn’t 
wear  white  flannel  trousers.  It  was  an  exhausting  train  of 
thought  which  probably  led  nowhere.  Perhaps  girls  wore 
buttons  like  that  somewhere.  He  could  ask  Bella  :  she  would 
be  sure  to  giggle,  but  she  would  also  probably  be  able  to  tell 
him  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

Before  he  left  his  work  that  day,  he  knew  that  girls  did  not 
wear  buttons  of  that  sort ;  as  far  as  Bella’s  limited  experience 
went,  they  were  only  found  on  tennis  flannels  worn  by  men 
in  case  they  preferred  to  wear  braces.  Before  he  reached  the 
lane  which  led  to  his  mother’s  cottage  he  knew  that  there  was  a 
possible  explanation.  .  .  .  He  whistled.  Phew  !  The  sort  of 
girl  one  cuddled  !  A  deceitful  minx,  she  was.  Revenge  !  It 
would  be  worth  trying,  even  if  the  place  did  give  him  “  the 
creeps  ”  at  night.  If  he  could  get  that  kid  into  his  power,  he’d 
teach  her — and  the  role  of  “  peeping  Tom  ”  was  a  congenial 
one  to  a  lad  of  his  temperament. 

Two  evenings  later  he  accomplished  his  object.  Not  that 
the  achievement  had  given  much  satisfaction  to  his  base 
imagination.  Most  of  the  time  they  had  been  eating  sweets 
and  talking  about  stamps  and  fireworks.  Once  or  twice  he 
had  crept  closer,  prompted  by  an  unclean  desire  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  He  couldn’t  even  be  sure  of  a  kiss.  Not  that  it 
mattered  much  ;  the  situation  was  sufficiently  compromising 
for  his  purpose — they  were  alone  together  in  the  dark  and  the 
youth  was  Dennis  Pocock  with  whom  no  Valiant  was  allowed 
to  have  any  dealings.  Satisfaction  or  revenge  ?  The  two  doors 
seemed  to  stand  open  for  him  to  choose.  She  would  do  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  face  her  father’s  anger  :  it  was  legendary — 
nobody  ever  faced  that. 

Two  days  later,  Stella,  with  stout,  treacle  and  sugar  in  a 
half-pound  jar,  was  on  her  way  down  the  garden.  She  was 
singing,  for  life  was  gay  and  she  no  longer  regretted  her  solitude. 
Always  there  was  something  beyond — a  cottage  of  enchantment 
in  a  garden  of  dreams,  where  moths  of  stupendous  size  and 
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rainbow  brilliance  sipped  nectar  of  stout  and  treacle  from 
flowers  with  golden  petals.  And,  one  day,  perhaps  there  would 
be  a  baby  with  pink  cheeks  and  amber  curls  to  play  in  her 
garden. 

“  Bally  rot,”  Godfrey  would  have  called  it.  But  boys  didn’t 
play  with  dolls  and  couldn’t  be  expected  to  understand  dreams. 

Tom  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  potting-shed  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

“  You’re  late  to-day,  Tom.” 

“  Lost  a  spade  .  .  .  got  ter  foind  it  afore  I  goes  ’ome.” 

“  Well,  you  won’t  find  it  very  quickly  like  that.  Where  did 
you  last  use  it  ?  ” 

The  youth  grinned  at  her  maliciously.  He  took  his  left 
hand  out  of  the  pocket  and  held  it  out  for  her  inspection.  In 
the  palm  was  a  white  bone  button. 

“  Well,”  he  asked.  “  What’ll  you  give  me  for  it  ?  ” 

The  girl  put  out  her  hand  to  take  it,  but  he  clenched  his 
fist. 


“  Payment  first,”  he  said. 

“  Payment  for  what  ?  ” 

“  In  the  summer-’ouse.  That’s  where  I  found  it.  ’Tain’t 
none  of  ours.  Come  agin  next  noigt  I  did.  Foine  goins-on  in 
that  there  summer-’ouse.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  sneak.” 

“  Sneak  !  That  oi  would,  if  yer  don’t  pay.” 

“  How  much  ?  ”  the  girl  asked.  “  I’m  not  exactly  rolling  in 
wealth  just  now.” 

The  youth  laughed  and  edged  closer  to  her.  “  ’Tain’t 
money,”  he  said. 

He  seized  her  by  the  wrist  and  drew  her  into  the  shed. 

“  ’Tain’t  money.”  The  next  moment  his  arms  were  round 
her  like  a  vice.  She  could  feel  his  hot  breath  on  her  face,  his 
body  was  pressed  against  her.  In  his  eyes  was  the  madness  of 
repressed  desire. 

“  Don’t,”  she  gasped.  “  Leave  me  alone.”  She  tore  at 
his  hands,  digging  her  finger-nails  into  the  coarse  flesh.  She 
struck  upwards  with  her  knee  and  his  grasp  slackened.  The 
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next  moment  she  had  torn  herself  free  and  her  fist  crashed  into 
his  squat  nose. 

“  You  fool,”  she  said.  “  As  though  you  could  try  that  game 
on  me  !  ” 

“  I  only  wanted  a  kiss,”  he  blubbered,  wiping  the  blood  from 
his  nose  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

“  Well,  try  it  on  a  girl  without  brothers,  next  time,”  she  said. 
“  I’ve  boxed  with  them  since  I  was  a  kid.” 

His  sluggish  brain  was  working  again.  “  You  ’it  me,”  he 
said,  slowly,  “  so  as  I  would’en  tell  on  yer  to  the  guv’ner  .  .  . 
so  as  I  would’en  show  ’im  this  ’ere  button.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  tell  ?  ” 

“  Mebe  I  will  .  .  .  mebe  I  won’t.  .  .  .  Sleep  on  that,  miss, 
why,  if  that  there  spade  bain’t  in  the  tool-shed  arter  orl  !  A 
fule  be  oi  ?  But  not  such  a  fule  as  some  as  I  knows.” 

Stella  walked  away  slowly  up  the  garden,  towards  the  house. 
Her  dream  was  shattered  :  she  was  face  to  face  with  stark 
reality.  It  had  been  a  physical  triumph,  but  there  was  little 
cause  for  satisfaction.  The  boy  was  a  coward  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  had  given  her  the  requisite  courage  to  resist  him.  But, 
had  it  done  any  real  good  ?  He  would  probably  tell  her  father, 
perhaps,  even,  invent  some  lie  which  would  make  her  resistance 
seem  yet  more  culpable. 

What  would  happen  ?  She  had  been  disobedient ;  she  had 
been  deceitful ;  she  had  lapsed  from  the  standard  of  modesty 
which  was  part  of  the  family  tradition.  It  would  be  no  good 
confessing  now  :  and  there  was  just  a  possibility  that  the  boy 
wouldn’t  tell,  after  all.  In  any  case  it  was  the  end  of  those 
jolly  evenings.  Dennis  must  be  warned  not  to  come  again.  It 
would  be  dreadful  if  he  were  caught  in  the  sacred  summer¬ 
house.  It  was  a  place  apart :  none  of  them  had  ever  been 
allowed  to  use  it. 

That  evening,  Stella  told  Dennis  that  he  must  never  come 
again.  She  did  not  tell  him  about  Tom  :  it  might  drive  her 
very  perfect  knight  to  some  desperate  action  which  could  only 
make  matters  worse.  To  her  disappointment,  he  agreed  with¬ 
out  any  great  display  of  emotion.  He  kissed  her  and  remarked 
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that  toffee  was  sticky  stuff,  which  seemed  more  a  comment  on 
the  state  of  her  lips  than  a  criticism  of  the  sweetmeat.  She 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  that,  during  the  last  few  days, 
the  ripe  attractions  of  a  visitor  at  “Two  Elms  ”  had  made 
Dennis  a  little  critical  of  his  emotional  response  to  “  the  ginger¬ 
headed  kid  next  door  ”  which  was  his  recent  epitome  of 
Stella’s  charms.  He  had  felt,  for  some  days,  that  he  had  been 
playing  the  fool,  and  the  toffee  did  the  rest. 

It  was  the  end  of  romance,  the  end  of  fairy  cottages,  en¬ 
chanted  gardens  and  pink  babies.  Dennis  didn’t  care,  and 
she  was  left  with  all  the  clearing  up  to  do.  She  went  to  bed 
early  and  cried  herself  to  sleep.  Upheld  by  his  love,  she  could 
have  faced  it  all  with  courage  :  now  she  felt  intensely  miserable 
and  not  a  little  afraid. 

In  the  morning  Stella  opened  her  eyes  on  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  leaves  hung  motionless  in  the  still  morning  air  :  the  smoke 
from  one  of  Mr.  Scarp’s  chimneys  shot  straight  up  in  a  black 
column  towards  the  blue  dome.  That  meant  they  had  just 
made  the  kitchen  fire  :  so  it  was  only  half-past  six.  She  didn’t 
feel  like  getting  up.  That  was  funny.  She  would  generally 
have  been  out  of  bed  by  this  time,  with  her  head  out  of  the 
window,  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  get  down  in  the  garden 
before  breakfast,  sniffing  the  air,  wondering  if  old  Tansy  would 
be  in  the  cow-shed  yet.  This  morning  she  felt  lumpish,  as 
though  something  were  squeezing  her  head,  pressing  her  down. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  everything.  Dennis  had  passed 
out  of  her  life,  and  she  had  not  yet  paid  the  price  of  her  folly. 
She  wanted  to  get  it  over,  to  know  the  worst.  She  had  always 
felt  like  that  :  even  as  a  child  she  liked  to  get  a  punishment  over 
quickly,  even  if  it  hurt  more  at  the  time.  But  she  was  no 
longer  a  child  :  punishments  lasted  longer  as  one  grew  older, 
and  they  lasted  for  ever  when  one  was  dead,  according  to  the 
religion  she  had  been  taught.  Sin  !  That  was  what  her  father 
would  call  it,  a  sin  of  the  flesh.  She  had  kissed  Dennis,  and  he 
would  be  sure  to  find  that  out.  Sin  !  For  there  had  been  a  fierce, 
sweet  pleasure  in  the  act — something  she  could  not  understand, 
but,  even  judged  by  Milicent’s  gentle  standard,  not  “  nice.” 
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Two  sparrows  settled  on  the  eaves  below  the  spouting  chim¬ 
ney  :  a  third  joined  them.  They  started  arguing  about  it. 
“  Two’s  company,  three’s  none,”  thought  Stella.  “  If  one 
flies  away  and  leaves  the  other  two  together  I  shall  know  it’s 
going  to  be  all  right.”  She  sat  up  in  bed,  tucking  her  feet  under 
her,  and  watched  anxiously.  One  shook  its  wings,  and  she 
sighed  with  relief.  But  it  did  not  fly  away.  Would  they  never 
stop  chattering  ?  Ah  .  .  .  they  had  reached  a  decision  at  last. 
Something  was  going  to  happen.  A  window  flew  open  and  a 
maid  in  a  mob-cap  shook  a  duster  right  under  their  stumpy  little 
beaks.  They  all  flew  away.  “  It  wasn’t  a  fair  test,”  thought 
Stella,  “  she’s  spoilt  it  all.” 

She  kicked  off  the  bed-clothes  and  jumped  out.  It  wasn’t 
any  good  lying  there  looking  for  omens.  Her  mother  advocated 
warm  baths  ;  but  a  warm  bath  was  no  good  for  a  crisis  like 
this,  she  would  have  a  cold  one.  She  threw  off  her  nightdress 
and  stood  before  the  long  mirror  in  the  wardrobe.  For  a  few 
moments  she  contemplated  the  image  thrown  back  at  her.  She 
bowed  to  it,  defiantly.  “  Good  morning,  Miss  Valiant,”  she 
said.  “  You  are  nearly  a  woman,  so  why  worry  like  a  child  ?  ” 
He  can’t  eat  you.  And,  when  he  is  old,  you  will  still  be  young.” 
That  sentiment,  too,  she  realized,  was  not  “  nice.”  But  it  was 
not  entirely  spiteful.  In  it  was  an  element  of  regret  for  all  that 
her  father  must  have  missed  in  his  life.  Beyond  it  all,  too,  was 
a  sudden  fear  with  regard  to  the  form  of  punishment  in  store 
for  her.  She  wanted  to  remind  herself  that  she  was  no  longer 
a  child. 

It  was  hard  to  behave  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
Everything  must  proclaim  her  disgrace.  Milicent’s  kiss  had 
a  touch  of  reproach,  Jasper’s  voice  was  as  the  roll  of  distant 
thunder,  the  coffee  machine  gurgled  malignantly,  Trotter’s 
heavy  tread  was  that  of  a  mute  at  the  graveside  of  her  reputation. 
Hope  was  a  very  slender  thread  now,  but  she  clung  to  it.  She 
had  life,  so  there  was  still  hope. 

After  breakfast  her  father  went  off  to  London,  as  usual,  and 
Milicent  settled  down,  with  a  sigh,  before  a  heap  of  tradesmen’s 
books  which  exacted  this  formality  without  conveying  any 
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very  definite  information.  Everything  was  depressingly  the 
same  as  usual.  In  her  present  mood,  Stella  would  have  wel¬ 
comed  any  diversion  from  the  ordinary  routine.  The  garden 
was  closed  to  her  for  she  would  not  risk  meeting  Tom,  and  even 
Stubbs  seemed  to  have  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  her. 
Probably,  too,  she  had  a  sneaking  hope  that  Tom’s  dull  brain, 
not  being  unduly  retentive,  in  the  absence  of  any  obvious  source 
of  irritation,  might  forget.  Possibly,  too,  he  might  funk  it. 
Jasper  Valiant  would  not  be  an  easy  man  to  approach  with  a 
story  of  that  sort,  even  without  the  lie  which  was  necessary  to 
account  for  a  swollen  nose.  By  dinner-time,  hope  was  upper¬ 
most  in  her  buoyant  mind — of  course  the  silly  oaf  would  be 
afraid  to  speak. 

Jasper  was  in  a  genial  mood  that  evening  for  he  had  heard 
the  results  of  his  negotiations  and  they  were  highly  satisfactory. 
He  had  intended  to  take  less  for  the  interests  concerned  and  was 
five  thousand  pounds  in  pocket  as  a  result.  Vague  misgivings, 
which  had  oppressed  him  lately,  seemed  to  be  without  founda¬ 
tion.  He  noticed  a  new  dress  which  Milicent  was  wearing 
and  made  an  appropriate  jest  about  the  workhouse :  he 
commended  Mrs.  Glasspot’s  savoury,  and  rallied  Stella  on  her 
solemnity.  “  Young  shoulders,”  he  chaffed.  “  We  don’t 
want  old  heads  on  young  shoulders.”  He  waved  his  hand 
towards  Milicent’s  empty  glass.  Trotter  picked  up  the 
decanter  :  it  was  a  gesture  he  could  interpret.  Things  were 
going  well  in  the  City  and  Jupiter  was  pleased  to  smile  upon 
his  subjects.  He  filled  Milicent’s  glass  with  the  air  of  a  priest 
pouring  an  unaccustomed  libation.  A  faint  flush  spread  over 
her  pale  cheeks  as  she  raised  the  glass  to  her  husband. 

“  May  the  world  give  you  all  you  deserve,  my  dear.” 

She  could  have  pledged  him  nothing  more  acceptable,  for 
Jasper  Valiant  had  no  misgivings  with  regard  to  his  deserts  : 
but  it  stirred  for  a  moment  that  dormant  fear  lest  the  world 
might  fail  to  carry  out  its  obligations  to  him.  It  stirred  some¬ 
thing  even  less  genial  in  his  harsh  temperament  and  his  mood 
changed.  He  turned  to  the  girl. 

“  Don’t  play  with  your  food,”  he  said.  “  The  eminent  Dr. 
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Benyan  teaches  us  to  ‘  build  up  our  constitutions  Probably 
he’s  right,  for  we  never  know  what  may  happen  next.  What 
pearls  of  wisdom  drop  from  his  oracular  lips  !  An  expensive 
man,  Benyan  ;  but  good  value  for  money,  good  measure  .  .  . 
if  a  trifle  inclined  to  run  over.  A  wonderful  man  !  Always 
knows  what  his  patient  wants,  and  takes  care  to  prescribe  it.” 

Milicent  looked  anxiously  at  the  expressionless  face  of 
Mr.  Trotter.  It  didn’t  really  matter  :  James  was  out  of  the 
room  and  one  could  say  anything  before  Trotter.  He  was  so 
well  trained  that  one  could  scarcely  imagine  him  capable  of  such 
an  impropriety  as  listening  to  the  conversation  at  table.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  embarrassing  moments  of  Milicent’s  life  when, 
a  few  months  later,  she  unexpectedly  invaded  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  pantry  and  found  Mr.  Trotter  with  the  second 
housemaid  sitting  on  his  knee  with  a  bare  arm  languidly  draped 
round  the  pontifical  neck.  The  only  word  which  seemed,  at 
the  moment,  to  fit  the  circumstances  was  “  uncanonical,”  and 
that  was,  in  some  mysterious  way,  bound  up  with  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  second 
housemaid. 

Stella  did  her  best.  What  a  knife  and  fork  couldn’t  conceal 
she  swallowed,  wondering  all  the  time  what  this  lump  in  her 
throat  might  be,  which  rose  in  opposition  to  her  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  clear  her  plate  and  escape  the  paternal  regard.  She 
had  started  all  right,  but  his  momentary  geniality  had  made 
her  feel  guilty  of  treachery  to  the  family  tradition.  She  had 
never  judged  him  too  hastily,  had  always  seen  something  love¬ 
able  behind  his  despotism  :  and  now  she  had  defied  his 
authority.  He  would  never  forgive  that. 

By  the  time  she  was  in  bed  her  mind  had  reverted  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Dennis  Pocock.  She  had  sold  her  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  :  he  simply  didn’t  care.  Obviously  their 
friendship  had  meant  little  or  nothing  to  him  :  she  had  been  a 
sentimental  little  fool  and  would  have  to  pay  the  penalty. 
It  seemed  rather  hard  ;  for  Dennis  had  started  the  whole  thing 
and  he  had  come  into  their  garden  uninvited.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  had  consented  ;  and  she  had  enjoyed  it :  it  had  given 
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her  a  feeling  of  maturity — she  was  grown  up.  Now,  she  was 
afraid  .  .  .  and  it  was  an  unaccustomed  feeling.  Would  Tom 
tell  ?  The  youth  was  slow  ;  he  never  did  anything  in  a  hurry  ; 
he  might  just  wait  and  wait  .  .  .  like  that  sword  of  the  man 
whose  name  she  could  never  remember,  it  would  always  be 
hanging  over  her  head,  waiting  to  fall — chop  ! 

It  might  be  better  to  confess.  .  .  .  But  then  the  oaf  would 
be  sure  to  say  he  never  intended  to  sneak.  What  would  her 
father  do  ?  He  had  always  been  a  stern  man,  with  Biblical 
views  on  punishment :  he  had  never  spared  the  rod.  But  she 
was  nearly  grown  up  now.  He  could  never  do  that :  it  would 
be  beastly,  even  though  he  was  her  father.  Of  course,  there 
was  bread  and  water  with  the  traditional  locked  door — but 
he  knew  her  too  well  to  think  that  would  be  much  punishment. 
He  couldn’t  cut  her  off  with  a  penny  for  she  was  only  a  girl, 
and,  as  far  as  she  knew,  had  no  prospects  which  would  be 
worth  meddling  with.  If  she  was  very  good,  some  day  he  might 
pay  someone  to  take  her  off  his  hands.  That  was  called  a  dowry, 
but  it  looked  more  like  a  bribe.  And  then,  that  someone  would 
have  the  right  to  treat  her  as  her  mother  had  been  treated  .  .  . 
then,  she’d  kill  him  ! 

Her  mind  returned  to  the  past,  to  punishment  which  even 
her  childish  pride  had  resented.  She  didn’t  mind  pain,  but 
the  exposure  of  her  small  body  had  seemed  to  transgress  every 
law  of  decency  :  it  had  made  her  ashamed.  No,  he  wouldn’t 
dare  to  do  that  now  that  she  was  nearly  as  tall  as  her  mother. 
If  he  tried  to,  she  would  fight  for  her  heritage  of  self-respect, 
for  the  rights  of  womanhood.  She  hated  him,  now,  for  her 
fear  presented  him  as  something  evil,  which  she  must  fight 
against.  Night  magnifies  a  grievance  ;  it  distorts  an  image  ; 
it  abolishes  reason.  She  was  like  a  young  animal  caught  in  a 
trap,  snapping,  in  futile  rage,  at  the  naked  steel. 

Sleep  came,  at  last.  But  it  was  punctuated  with  strange  and 
terrifying  dreams — dim  visions  which  lack  of  definition 
rendered  elusive  and  horrible.  Figures  jerked  across  the  stage 
of  her  subconscious  mind  with  the  stilted  walk  of  marionettes 
— helpless,  dangling  puppets  at  the  mercy  of  an  omnipotence 
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which  knew  no  mercy.  Ugh  !  She  shivered  and  sat  up  in  bed. 
It  was  all  too  realistic.  She  was  a  puppet :  they  were  all 
puppets  in  that  house.  Human  relationships  depended  upon 
their  power  to  function,  and  her  father  had  never  justified  his 
position.  The  very  attitude  of  his  family  condemned  him. 
“  Our  Father  !  ”  She  said  it  on  her  knees  each  evening. 
The  supreme  tribute  to  perfect  understanding.  It  was  the 
symbol  of  loving  control,  and  they  trembled  at  the  sound  of 
her  father’s  footstep  in  the  passage  ! 

And  so  the  night  passed. 


Family  prayers,  breakfast.  The  routine  had  started  once 
more  :  another  day  to  be  got  through  with  fear  in  her  heart  and 
a  lingering  hope  that  all  might  yet  be  well.  She  watched  him 
furtively — the  mechanical  movement  of  his  jaws,  the  black 
silky  hairs  on  the  broad  white  hand,  the  play  of  his  eyebrows  as 
he  approved  or  disapproved  of  what  he  read,  the  stern  com¬ 
pression  of  his  lips  as  he  studied  the  financial  columns,  the 
swift  demand  for  butter  or  marmalade  which  always  seemed  to 
catch  her  mother  off  her  guard.  Stella  was  making  a  very  poor 
breakfast.  That  was  what  Milicent  was  thinking  when  Jasper 
made  her  jump  so.  Dare  she  break  the  law  of  silence  in  the 
interests  of  the  child’s  health  ?  His  head  was  buried  in  the  paper 
once  more.  She  leant  across  as  though  she  were  reaching  for 
the  toast  rack.  “  Are  you  quite  well,  dear  ?  ”  she  whispered. 
“  Won’t  you  have  a  little  more  bacon  ?  ”  Stella  patted  the  slim 
white  hand  reassuringly.  She  always  regretted  what  her  mother 
might  have  been  but  for  her  deliberate  servitude. 

“  Fine,”  she  said. 

The  door  opened  and  Trotter  came  in  :  he  looked  at  Stella 
and  in  that  look  was  something  of  compassion  and  something 
of  curiosity.  Then  he  turned  to  his  master. 

“  Mr.  Stubbs  would  like  to  see  you,  sir,  after  breakfast,  if 
you  can  spare  the  time.” 

“  Mr.  Stubbs  !  ”  Stella  felt  her  heart  racing  under  the  thin 
silk  blouse.  She  had  always  known  that  Tom  might  funk  it, 
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but  the  possibility  of  his  telling  Stubbs  had  not  occurred  to  her. 
Stubbs  was  an  old  servant,  loyal  and  trusted,  steeped  in  the 
Valiant  tradition.  If  he  heard  the  story  he  would  feel  it  his 
duty  to  report  it  to  his  master.  Stella  liked  Stubbs.  It  rather 
hurt,  but  she  could  not  altogether  blame  him.  Besides,  there 
was  still  a  chance  that  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her 
escapade. 

“  Now,  I  wonder,”  said  Milicent,  “  what  Stubbs  wants. 
It  must  be  something  important,  at  this  time.  I  hope  he’s  not 
going  to  give  notice.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  Stella  reassured  her,  but  rather  hoping 
that  her  statement  was  incorrect.  “  He  wouldn’t  know  what 
to  do  in  a  new  place.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Milicent  plaintively.  “  They  always 
do,  sooner  or  later — the  best  ones.” 

Stella  walked  to  the  window.  The  sun  was  shining  and 
there  was  a  grey  squirrel  on  the  lawn,  under  the  oak  tree.  The 
trim  flower-beds  smiled  back  at  her.  It  was  all  wrong  ...  so 
much  sorrow  in  such  a  beautiful  world. 

The  door  swung  open  and  Jasper  Valiant  came  into  the  room. 
His  face  was  masked,  but  the  hands  were  clenched.  “  Milicent!” 
he  said,  and  the  word  was  a  challenge  to  her  submission,  to  her 
obedience.  “  Stella  is  to  be  confined  to  her  bedroom  until  I 
come  home.  Her  meals  can  be  taken  up  to  her.” 

The  door  closed.  Stella  stood  at  the  window,  Milicent  at 
the  table.  The  clock  ticked  solemnly.  Stella  started  to  count 
.  .  .  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three.  .  .  .  Suddenly  she  realized 
that  her  mother  was  crying.  It  had  come  at  last — what  she  had 
always  dreaded.  Had  he  really  said  those  words,  had  he  really 
looked  like  that,  or  was  it  merely  imagination  .  .  .  the  reflex 
of  her  subconscious  misgivings  ?  A  speck  of  blood  showed  on 
Stella’s  lower  lip.  A  little  pain  always  helped  her  to  bear 
things  :  it  was  like  pinching  yourself  when  the  dentist’s  drill 
went  a  little  too  near  the  nerve  :  it  helped  one  to  forget  other 
things. 

“  What  .  .  .  does  ...  he  mean,  dear  ?  ” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  Just  that  Tom’s  a  dirty 
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little  sneak.  I’ve  been  meeting  the  boy  from  next  door  in  the 
lower  summer-house.” 

“  The  bookmaker’s  son  ?  ” 

Stella  nodded. 

“  I  knew  something  was  going  to  happen,”  said  Milicent — 
and  there  was  almost  relief  in  her  tone — “  when  that  picture 
of  your  great-aunt  Anastasia  fell  down  the  other  morning.  I 
always  said  wire  was  safer  than  cord.” 

“  What’ll  he  do  to  me  ?  ” 

Milicent’s  mind  flew  back  to  the  past.  Jasper  had  always 
been  the  disciplinarian  :  he  had  never  allowed  her  to  interfere. 
Sometimes  he  had  made  her  witness  the  punishment  of  her 
children,  and  she  had  revolted  at  his  severity.  Once  or  twice 
she  had  wondered  if  he  enjoyed  inflicting  pain.  On  one  occasion 
when  Godfrey  was  nine  she  had  tried  to  stop  him — caught  hold 
of  his  arm.  He  had  turned.  .  .  .  But,  of  course,  it  was  an 
accident :  he  could  never  have  intended  to  strike  her. 

“  I  expect  he’ll  whip  you.” 

Stella  clenched  her  fist.  “  He’ld  better  not  try.  .  .  .  I’m 
grown  up  now.  ...  I  can  fight.  ...  I  hit  Tom.” 

“  You  can’t  .  .  .  you  can’t  do  that.  He’s  your  father.  Oh 
.  .  .  I  knew  something  terrible  was  going  to  happen.  .  .  .  You 
must  promise.  .  .  .” 

Milicent  was  crying — pitifully,  helplessly.  All  her  fears  were 
realized  and  she  felt  powerless  to  stem  this  tide  of  passion. 

Stella  looked  at  her  and  she  realized  that  revolt  would  only 
make  things  worse.  She  might  save  her  own  skin,  her  own 
self-respect,  but  her  mother  would  pay  for  it.  She  put  a  firm 
hand  on  the  drooping  shoulder :  “  All  right,”  she  said,  “  I’ll 
stick  it.  But  it’s  beastly  all  the  same.” 

Milicent  wiped  her  eyes  with  a  fragment  of  lace.  All  her 
sympathy  was  with  the  girl.  Jasper  would  show  no  mercy  : 
he  would  place  the  worst  possible  interpretation  on  what  had 
been  merely  a  childish  escapade  :  he  would  never  forgive  and 
Stella  would  never  be  allowed  to  forget.  And  she  would  have 
to  witness  all  the  sordid  details  of  a  punishment  which  was 
merely  endured  as  a  concession  to  her  weakness.  Suddenly  a 
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faint  spirit  of  revolt  stirred  in  her  gentle  soul  :  perhaps,  after  all, 
Jasper  did  not  always  know  best.  “  Love,  honour  and  obey  ” 
— she  had  always  tried  to  be  faithful  to  her  vows  and  gradually 
they  had  crushed  her.  At  school  ...  at  home,  she  had  never 
been  regarded  as  a  weakling.  She  had  had  individuality — it 
was  what  had  first  attracted  Jasper.  Perhaps  she  had  been  too 
ready  to  give  in  to  this  masterful  lover.  Perhaps  it  was  not  too 
late,  even  now. 

“  You  had  better  go  up  to  your  room,  dear.” 

Milicent  went  to  the  medicine  chest  and  poured  out  a  dose 
of  her  bromide  mixture.  It  was  her  refuge  in  every  storm,  and 
sometimes,  there  were  so  many  storms  that  she  got  pimples  on 
her  face.  She  stood  for  a  moment  with  the  glass  in  her  hand. 
It  had  a  pleasant,  salty  taste  and  she  liked  it  flavoured  with 
orange.  An  easy  way  out  !  .  .  .  Perhaps  too  easy — bromide, 
bed,  Dr.  Benyan  with  his  platitudes.  .  .  .  She  poured  the  dose 
back  into  the  bottle,  corked  it  securely,  and  locked  it  away  in 
the  cupboard. 

She  sent  Stella’s  lunch  upstairs,  and  it  was  duly  noted  and 
recorded  that  the  said  lunch  was  a  “  Benjamin’s  portion  ”  in 
the  strict  Biblical  sense.  Mrs.  Glasspot  even  suspected  that 
the  steak  and  kidney  pie,  which  her  mistress  had  ordered,  was 
also  of  allegorical  significance — being  a  covenant  between 
mother  and  daughter  with  a  spice  of  defiance  thrown  in.  The 
casus  belli  was  no  secret,  for  Mr.  Stubbs  had  told  Mrs.  Glasspot, 
in  strict  confidence  ;  and  Mrs.  Glasspot  had  told  Mr.  Trotter, 
also  in  strict  confidence  ;  and  Mr.  Trotter  had  whispered  the 
secret  into  Lucy’s  pretty  ear,  and  then  everyone  discovered  that 
it  was  common  property.  They  all  knew  of  Miss  Stella’s 
partiality  for  steak  and  kidney  pie  and  realized  that  Milicent’s 
action,  in  ordering  it,  was  significant. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  of  them  felt  more 
satisfaction  than  Mr.  Stubbs,  who,  having  discharged  an 
unpleasant  duty,  proceeded  to  take  it  out  of  his  craven  assistant 
with  the  buckle  end  of  a  stout  leather  belt.  Those  were 
despotic  days,  and  Tom’s  parents,  to  whom  complaint  was 
duly  made,  viewed  the  damage  done  by  Andrew’s  good  right 
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hand  with  judicial  impartiality,  and  informed  their  offspring 
that  it  probably  served  him  right. 

Jasper  returned  from  London  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
established  himself  in  the  study  and  told  Milicent  to  bring  the 
culprit  down.  There  was  a  morose  satisfaction  in  his  mien  as 
though  a  long-expected  crisis  had  come  at  last  and  he  was 
prepared  to  meet  it. 

Milicent  came  in  first :  Stella  followed.  Jasper  pointed  to  a 
chair  :  “Sit  down,  Milicent.” 

Stella  stood  in  front  of  him,  biting  her  lip.  With  her  long 
hair  and  short  skirts  she  looked  no  more  than  a  schoolgirl.  He 
frowned  in  some  perplexity,  for  he  was  less  sure  of  himself,  and 
less  sure  of  Milicent,  than  usual.  Of  course,  Stella  was  only  a 
child,  and  he  was  merely  performing  a  duty,  an  unpleasant 
duty,  but  there  seemed  to  be  an  element  of  risk  which  his 
business  shrewdness  deplored. 

“  You  have  deliberately  deceived  me.”  The  words  grated 
out  harshly.  “  You  have  taken  advantage  of  your  mother’s 
illness  and  of  my  absence  to  do  what  you  knew  to  be 
wrong.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  girl.  “  I’m  sorry.  It  was  rotten  of  me  to 
pretend  I  was  collecting  moths.  But  .  .  .  I  was  lonely.  .  .  .” 

“  I  will  pass  over  the  fact  that,  as  you  know,  we  do  not 
regard  the  people  next  door  as  suitable  companions  for  our 
children.  There  is  more  involved.  You  have  been  deceitful, 
dishonest  and  false  to  that  standard  of  modesty  which  it  had 
always  been  our  effort  to  uphold.  You  have  been  meeting 
this  young  man  under  conditions  which  may  well  give  rise  to 
serious  misgivings  with  regard  to  your  morality — circumstances 
upon  which  many  might  place  the  worse  possible  construction. 
To  some  you  will  appear  little  better  than  a  woman  of  the 
streets.” 

The  girl  flushed  crimson.  “  That’s  simply  beastly,”  she 
said. 

“  You  won’t  improve  matters,  or  make  your  punishment  any 
less  by  losing  your  temper.  I  imagine  you  understand  to  what 
form  of  sin  I  allude.” 
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“  You  sent  me  to  a  boarding-school  :  it’s  not  the  same  as 
at  home — we  are  allowed  to  learn  something  about  life,  there.” 

“  Then  you  know  why  I  am  going  to  punish  you  in  the 
only  suitable  way  to  punish  a  child  who  had  given  way  to 
carnal  lust.” 

“  You  mean  .  .  .” 

“  Yes.  1  shall  flog  you.” 

“  No,  Jasper  !  ”  Milicent  was  on  her  feet :  she  stood  in 
front  of  the  girl  with  arms  outstretched  as  though  to  protect 
her  from  mortal  injury.  For  the  first  time  Stella  knew  what 
her  mother  might  have  been  in  other  circumstances.  There 
was  no  weakness  in  her  poise,  now,  as  she  faced  her  husband. 

“  She’s  my  girl.  If  it’s  anyone’s  duty  to  punish  her  it’s 
mine,  not  yours.” 

He  was  sneering :  “  You  have  always  been  a  stern 

disciplinarian  !  ” 

For  a  moment  she  paused,  as  though  to  regain  her  breath. 
Stella  watched  her  father  :  he  seemed  to  be  wavering,  and 
the  girl  realized  that  he  had  no  precedent  for  such  a  situation — 
his  word  had  always  been  law,  nobody  had  ever  dared  to  defy 
him  like  this. 

“  Besides,”  said  Milicent.  “  You  can’t.” 

“  Go  to  your  room,  Stella.”  Jasper  was  in  no  mood  to  argue 
the  case  further  before  the  culprit. 

Nobody  ever  heard  what  followed,  but  at  six  o’clock  her 
mother  came  to  her  room. 

“  It’s  all  right,”  she  said.  “  But  you  must  tell  him  that  you 
are  sorry  and  promise  not  to  see  that  boy  again.” 

The  girl  took  her  hand  impetuously.  “  You  are  a  brick, 
mother.” 

“  It  doesn’t  mean  that  I’m  pleased  with  you.  Your  father 
is  the  head  of  this  house,  and  you  owe  all  the  comfort  of  your 
home  life  to  him.  You  took  advantage  of  his  absence  and  of  my 
illness  to  be  disobedient  and  deceitful  .  .  .  and  you  have  made 
me  tell  a  lie.  .  .  .” 

Milicent  swallowed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Suddenly 
she  felt  very  tired  and  sorry  for  herself.  She  sat  down  on  the 
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edge  of  the  bed.  .  .  .  She  had  never  told  Jasper  a  deliberate 
lie  before.  .  .  .  “  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,”  “  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,”  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  There  was  no  direct 
commandment  about  telling  lies,  so  perhaps  some  lies  were 
justified.  But  it  had  hurt  when  Jasper  believed  her  so  readily. 

After  Stella  had  told  her  father  that  she  was  sorry,  she  went 
up  to  bed.  Tom,  also,  was  in  no  mood  for  company  :  with 
some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  examining  himself  in  the  small, 
cracked  mirror  which  he  used  for  shaving.  What  the  flickering 
candle-light  revealed  convinced  him  that  it  did  not  pay  to  tell 
tales.  He  transferred  his  hatred  to  the  robust  person  of  Mr. 
Stubbs,  undressed  and  got  into  bed.  An  amazed  assembly  in 
Mrs.  Glasspot’s  kitchen  considered  the  incidents  of  the  day 
from  every  aspect  which  had  come  within  the  scope  of  their 
various  activities.  It  was  agreed  that  they  had  been  right  in  the 
significance  they  had  attached  to  steak  and  kidney  pie.  The 
trumpets  of  revolt  had  sounded  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
the  women  had  won.  It  opened  up  an  interesting  field  for 
speculation,  for,  hitherto,  the  policy  of  the  domestic  staff  had 
been  based  upon  a  firm  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  Jasper 
Valiant. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THEODORE  VALLANT  was  back  at  college,  Stella  and 
Godfrey  had  returned  to  school.  The  dustman  still  paid 
periodical  visits  to  Crescent  Road  :  and  even  the  dustman  knew 
that  something  had  happened  in  the  Valiant  household.  The 
dustman  got  it  from  the  scullery  maid,  who,  being  first  down  in 
the  morning,  had  received  it  straight  from  the  fountain  head — 
the  night  watchman. 

Jasper  Valiant  disapproved  of  burglary,  in  the  abstract : 
Milicent  was  afraid  of  burglars.  She  had  been  taught  to  fear 
burglars,  burly  ruffians  with  black  masks  and  shaded  lanterns  : 
she  made  it  a  habit  to  look  under  her  bed  before  retiring  and 
would  finger,  timidly,  bulging  curtains  or  billowing  dresses, 
dreading  a  sudden  feeling  of  solidity  which  might  confirm  her 
fears.  In  the  early  days  of  their  life  at  Crescent  Road  she  had 
persuaded  Jasper  to  have  a  night  watchman,  and  an  ex-police¬ 
man,  one  Alfred  Beggs,  had  been  added  to  their  already 
extensive  household  staff. 

Jasper  Valiant,  like  most  wealthy  men,  did  not  believe  in 
wasting  his  money.  He  had  worked  for  it,  and  what  he  worked 
for  he  did  not  squander.  Mr.  Beggs  was  paid  to  watch  and  not 
to  sleep.  It  was  a  problem  capable  of  solution  to  the  confound¬ 
ing  of  all  Mr.  Beggs’s  previous  convictions  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  night  watchmen  in  general  and  his  own  in  particular. 
He  found  himself  the  victim,  the  slave,  of  a  tell-tale  clock  which 
he  carried  around,  strapped  to  his  wrist,  and  punched  at  various 
selected  points  on  his  prescribed  route.  Four  times,  every  hour, 
he  had  to  punch  that  clock — the  stable  door,  the  front  gate,  the 
porch,  the  back  door,  the  summer-house  on  the  terrace,  the 
upper  conservatory,  and  even  more  distant  points  where  the 
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shadows  were  deep  and  birds  stirred  uneasily  in  the  undergrowth 
at  the  sound  of  his  approach. 

There  was  something  ruthless  about  that  tell-tale  clock  : 
its  methodical  tick  which  never  varied  :  its  inaccessability  :  the 
broad  strap  which  held  him  captive  :  the  cold  touch  of  the 
metal  on  his  wrist :  the  realization  that  the  little  disc  of  white 
paper  told  no  lies  and  could  not  be  bribed.  It  was  a  new  device 
to  Mr.  Beggs,  and,  as  he  told  Mrs.  Glasspot,  he  didn’t  hold 
with  it.  It  looked  as  though  a  night  watchman  couldn’t  be 
trusted  to  do  his  job  for  the  pleasure  of  the  work.  Of  course, 
an  ordinary  night  watchman  might  need  such  things  .  .  .  but 
an  ex-policeman — a  man  who  had  very  nearly  been  a  sergeant  ! 
The  trouble  was  that  Jasper  Valiant  paid  good  wages  :  it 
wouldn’t  be  easy  to  find  so  good  a  place  again. 

One  happy  day  Beggs  discovered  that  the  examination  of 
discs  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Trotter.  It  was  an  arresting 
discovery  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  humiliating  one,  for  it 
implied  that  an  ex-policeman,  who  had  only  failed  to  be  a 
sergeant  by  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority,  was  regarded  as  inferior  to  a  butler.  It  presented 
possibilities  to  the  fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Beggs,  who  had  very 
definite  ideas  upon  the  fallibility  of  human  nature,  more 
especially  such  human  nature  as  resided  in  the  soft  rotundity 
of  Mr.  Trotter’s  comfortable  body. 

He  approached  the  subject  obliquely  and  with  due  attention 
to  the  pantry  window  which  was  effectively  screened  by  a 
thick  belt  of  privet.  The  result  of  his  investigations  anticipated 
to  some  extent  Milicent’s  later  discovery  of  uncanonical 
practices.  It  afforded  a  basis  for  negotiations,  but  the 
ex-policeman  had  handled  cases  of  blackmail  and  had  no 
desire  to  be  caught  in  that  net.  The  outcome  must  be 
agreeable  to  both  parties  :  there  must  be  no  antipathy,  no 
hostility — a  dig  in  the  ribs,  if  within  reach  ;  a  sly  joke  ;  and 
Mr.  Trotter  would  feel  the  call  of  brotherhood  and  be  in  a 
receptive  mood  for  any  suggestions  Mr.  Beggs  might  be 
disposed  to  make.  It  all  worked  exactly  as  he  hoped  and, 
at  the  trifling  cost  of  four  ounces  of  the  special  mixture  smoked 
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by  the  ductile  Trotter,  supplied  weekly,  Mr.  Beggs  earned  his 
emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  clock. 

All  through  the  proceedings  a  high  moral  tone  had  been 
maintained.  Mr.  Trotter  had  agreed  that  spying  was  a 
despicable  habit  and  that  a  tell-tale  clock  was  equivalent 
to  spying.  Mr.  Beggs  enlarged  upon  the  deplorable  state 
of  mind  which  could  lead  to  such  an  invention.  They  both 
agreed  that  in  union  was  strength  and  despotism  demanded 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  victims  of  such  a  system. 
Mr.  Trotter  was  master  in  his  own  pantry  with  certain 
feudal  rights  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  if  Mr.  Beggs 
did  not  discuss. 

“  And  these  ’ere  bits  of  paper,”  said  the  watchman,  glancing 
resentfully  at  a  pile  of  discs  neatly  impaled  on  a  silver  skewer. 

The  butler  flicked  them  over  tenderly. 

“  Never  a  gap,  Beggs,”  he  said.  “  They  do  you  credit.” 

“  What  I  does,  I  does  well.  Do  you  ’ave  to  keep  ’em  on 
that  there  skewer  ?  ” 

Mr.  Trotter  plucked  them  off  the  skewer  and  handed  them 
to  his  companion. 

“  That  girl’s  got  nice  legs,”  said  Mr.  Beggs  reflectively. 
“  Nice  legs  and  a  pipe  of  bacca  makes  fer  ’appiness.  Now, 
’ow  much  do  you  smoke  a  week  ?  ” 

“  Four  ounces  .  .  .  negro’s  head  .  .  .  coarse  cut.” 

The  other  nodded  his  head  wisely.  “  It’s  ’ard  work,”  he 
said,  “  bein’  a  night  watchman.” 

“  Not  as  hard  as  mine,”  said  Mr.  Trotter.  “  You  don’t 
have  to  come  to  family  prayers  in  the  morning.” 

For  many  months,  subsequent  to  this  interview,  Mr.  Beggs 
had  not  found  the  work  of  night  watchman  too  strenuous. 
He  had  cultivated  a  silent  tread  in  his  last  place,  and  his 
footsteps  had  never  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  those  under  his 
care.  As  he  informed  Mr.  Trotter,  he  was  not  grasping  in 
his  demands  ;  an  hour  or  two  of  contemplation  in  the  summer¬ 
house  gave  him  all  the  rest  he  required,  and  he  never  retired 
until  all  the  lights  in  the  house  were  out. 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Beggs  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the 
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effects  of  the  new  regime  at  North  View,  for  Milicent  had 
always  felt  some  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  brass  clock, 
which  had  been  regarded  by  Jasper  as  outside  a  woman’s 
province  and  entrusted  to  Trotter  whose  reliability  his  master 
never  questioned.  Milicent  did  not  always  sleep  well  and, 
at  times,  she  wished  for  some  audible  expression  of  her 
guardian’s  activities.  It  was  an  age  of  closed  windows,  and 
she  realized  that  she  was  expecting  rather  much  for  her  money. 
The  man  couldn’t  be  expected  to  stamp  round  the  house  for 
her  special  benefit. 

Probably  Milicent  herself  could  hardly  have  explained  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  character  since  she  had 
won  her  first  victory.  She  tried  to  forget  that  this  era  of 
happiness  had  been  ushered  in  by  a  most  successful  lie  : 
for  it  was  a  lie  which  left  Jasper  no  defence.  He  was  more 
tolerant.  Still  stern  and  unapproachable,  he  sometimes 
deferred  to  her  opinion  or  asked  her  advice,  he  gave  her 
more  authority  and  saw  a  gradual  growth  in  her  character 
which  made  him  wonder  whether  he  had  been  quite  wise 
in  his  handling  of  this  delicate  instrument. 

Everybody  began  to  feel  that  some  subtle  change  was 
taking  place,  a  gradual  change  like  the  green  unfolding  of  a 
hawthorn  hedge  in  early  spring.  Bessie  felt  it,  Lucy  felt  it, 
Mrs.  Glasspot  felt  it  and  Mr.  Trotter  felt  it,  and  what  that 
stout  humbug  felt  he  did  not  altogether  like,  for  the  reign  of 
a  mistress  would  mean  the  end  of  his  domestic  tyranny. 
Everyone,  except  Mrs.  Glasspot,  had  bowed  to  his  supreme 
authority.  He  had  his  master’s  ear  and  that  was  enough. 
But  Jasper  could  not  be  bothered  with  domestic  details  and 
his  attitude  towards  his  wife  had  placed  Trotter  in  a  position 
of  absolute  control,  which  even  the  autocratic  cook  found 
it  convenient  to  support. 

Not  that,  for  the  moment,  there  was  any  real  cause  for 
anxiety.  It  takes  time  to  pick  up  the  scattered  threads  of 
twenty  years  and  Milicent  felt  like  an  infant  in  the  first  throes 
of  walking.  But  she  was  trying. 

First  it  was  the  tradesmen’s  books.  It  took  her  several  days 
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to  understand  their  deliberate  complexity,  and  more  weeks 
to  collect  the  necessary  courage  for  dealing  with  the  situation. 
Then  there  was  the  matter  of  petty  cash  :  her  accounts  had 
never  balanced  ;  “  sundries  ”  cropped  up  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  “  sundries  ”  meant,  in  plain  English,  that  Milicent’s 
memory  had  failed  her.  Then,  one  sleepless  night,  she 
decided  that  the  watchman’s  clock  should  be  included  in 
her  duties.  It  was  not  like  her  to  be  suspicious  or  anxious 
to  detect  an  irregularity  and  Trotter  had  due  notice  of  the 
impending  change. 

It  was  two  days  after  this  that  Mr.  Beggs  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  missus  was  a  “  Nosey  Parker  ”  :  and  the 
scullery-maid,  not  having  heard  of  the  gentleman,  was  duly 
impressed,  and  informed  the  dustman,  who  replied  that  he 
knew  ’em  and  “  didn’t  ’old  wid  ’em.”  Many  people  were 
concerned  in  this  discovery.  Bessie  was  delighted,  for  she 
had  always  adored  her  mistress  and  had  no  fears  for  the 
future  :  Lucy  was  less  happy,  for  her  conscience  was  not 
quite  clear  and  Mr.  Trotter  obviously  viewed  the  situation 
with  very  definite  misgivings.  Mrs.  Glasspot  was  unperturbed, 
for  her  reputation  rested  on  a  sure  foundation. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  who  had  always  regarded  the  extensive  kitchen- 
garden  as  merely  supplementary  to  the  legitimate  purveyors 
of  vegetables,  suddenly  found  an  increasing  demand  for  home 
produce.  The  time  he  devoted  to  tenderly  nurtured  marrows, 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  for  local  shows  was  seriously 
curtailed  and  he  feared  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
prize-money  which  had  always  been  one  of  his  perquisites. 
Dr.  Benyan  wondered  vaguely  whether  he  had  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  cure  this  goose  of  many  golden  eggs,  for  two 
months  had  gone  by  without  a  call  to  North  View.  Frequently 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  pass  along  Crescent  Road  with  a 
grim  determination  to  discover  if  any  rival  practitioner  had 
surplanted  him  in  the  lady’s  favour. 

The  congregation  at  St.  Paul’s,  always  morbidly  interested 
in  the  Valiant  family,  noticed  the  change  in  Milicent ;  it 
almost  seemed  as  though  their  autocrat  had  abdicated  in 
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her  favour.  Hitherto  there  had  always  been  indecision  in 
her  movements,  as  though  she  feared  some  false  step  which 
might  involve  her  in  disaster.  The  churchwarden’s  staff 
at  the  end  of  the  Valiant  pew  was  a  beacon  upon  which  all 
her  attention  was  concentrated.  To  reach  it,  to  sink  into 
her  seat,  to  arrange  her  smelling-salts,  prayer-book  and 
gloves  ;  and  then  to  close  her  eyes  in  gratitude  for  another 
stage  of  life’s  weary  journey  safely  accomplished.  Such  was 
the  impression  people  had  formed  of  Milicent  Valiant.  Now, 
she  led  the  way  with  a  confidence  and  assurance  worthy  of 
her  position. 

Everything  was  different.  She  had  probed  her  tyrant 
and  beneath  the  royal  robes  was  the  rough  homespun  of  an 
ordinary  mortal.  Milicent  was  in  the  grip  of  a  healthy 
reaction.  Soon  the  glow  would  pass  and  life  become  more 
normal,  but  never  again  could  she  sink  to  the  old  dull  level 
of  hopeless  inferiority.  She  had  tested  her  strength  and 
found  it  sufficient. 

For  some  dispositions  it  is  unnatural  to  be  free  from  worry, 
and  gradually  it  dawned  upon  Milicent  that  all  was  not  well 
with  her  husband.  Had  she  been  too  hard  ?  Had  she  crushed 
him  in  that  moment  of  shattering  conflict  ?  Certainly  it  was 
not  the  same  Jasper.  There  were  clouds  on  the  summit 
of  Olympus — restless  nights,  moments  of  brooding,  days 
together  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  grip  of  something 
closely  akin  to  fear.  He  was  not  well,  she  decided,  and  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  do  when  people  were  not  well.  She 
sent  for  Dr.  Benyan,  and  asked  him  to  come  at  six 
o’clock. 

During  tea  she  confessed  to  Jasper — she  had  asked  Doctor 
Benyan  to  come  and  see  him.  It  was  a  confession  which 
required  courage,  for  never  before  had  she  dared  to  take 
such  a  step  on  her  own  responsibility. 

She  watched  him  anxiously,  but  he  betrayed  no  annoyance. 

“  You  have  not  learned,  my  dear,  to  distinguish  between 
the  mental  and  physical.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  my 
health.” 
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“  But  you’ll  see  him, ’’she  pleaded.  “  He  always  does  me 
good.” 

Jasper  smiled  :  “  Yes,  I’ll  see  him  if  it  will  give  you  any 
satisfaction.” 

At  six  o’clock  Dr.  Benyan  made  ceremonial  entry  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum.  With  all  his  self-assurance,  he  was  not 
absolutely  comfortable,  for  sometimes  he  had  imagined  a 
veiled  dislike  behind  the  brusque  courtesy  of  this  vicarious 
purveyor  of  golden  eggs.  Moreover,  its  head  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Valiant  family  whom  he  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  treating. 

Jasper  rose  to  greet  him  and  there  was  no  hostility  in  his 
manner. 

“  Take  a  seat,  Benyan.  Probably  Milicent  has  told  you  all 
my  symptoms.” 

“  Yes.  .  .  .”  The  doctor  clear  his  throat.  “  She’s  worried 
...  I  may  say  ‘  very  worried.’  I  hope,  unduly  worried.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  said  Jasper,  “  so  am  I.  But  not 
for  my  state  of  health.  Do  you  know  how  to  treat  a  business, 
Benyan  ?  Do  you  know  how  to  prevent  it  from  catching  a 
complaint  which  is  epidemic  at  the  present  time  in  the  City  ? 
It’s  a  serious  complaint,  a  lethal  complaint,  and  most  of  the 
old  family  businesses  are  suffering  from  it.  .  .  .  Fright  !  ” 

The  old  doctor  shook  his  head.  “  It’s  all  a  question  of 
constitution,”  he  said.  “  I  shouldn’t  think  you  would  be 
easily  frightened.” 

Jasper  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat.  “  I  don’t  know,”  he 
confessed.  “  It’s  a  pretty  good  imitation  if  it  isn’t  the  real 
thing.  I’m  not  sleeping  well  and  my  appetite  has  gone  off.” 

“  I’ll  let  you  have  a  tonic,”  said  the  doctor,  relieved  to 
find  himself  on  the  old  familiar  ground  once  more. 

“  Don’t  you  believe  in  removing  the  cause,  before  you 
prescribe  a  tonic  ?  ” 

“  The  cause,”  said  Dr.  Benyan,  with  confidence.  “  The 
•cause  will  remove  itself.  I  pride  myself  that  I’m  a  fairly 
igood  judge  of  character.  You  will  succeed,  whatever  other 
imen  may  do.” 
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“  Do  you  know,”  said  Jasper,  “  you  puzzle  me  ?  I 
thought  ...” 

“  That  I  was  a  humbug,”  said  the  other,  calmly.  “  A 
great  many  people  do.  What  they  forget  is  that  the  public 
sets  its  own  standards,  it  will  always  get  what  it  asks  for. 
At  the  present  time  many  people  are  asking  for  humbug. 
Half  my  patients  have  imaginary  ailments.  Do  you  think 
I  should  do  any  good  by  telling  them  so  ?  They  just  wouldn’t 
believe  me  and  would  go  elsewhere,  drifting  from  doctor 
to  doctor  in  a  vain  quest  for  somebody  who  understood  their 
constitutions.  As  it  is,  I  humour  them  and  generally  manage 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  good. 

“  My  partner  Hilsom  belongs  to  the  new  school,  if  I  may 
say  so  without  disrespect,  to  the  bluff  and  hearty  school. 
Soon  he  will  take  my  place.  In  a  few  years  the  Benyans 
will  be  an  extinct  race,  and  in  their  place  will  be  something 
more  .  .  .  what  shall  I  say  ?  .  .  .  more  orthodox,  more 
scientific  .  .  .  possibly  more  successful  ...  I  wonder.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  to  me  that,  when  those  days  come,  the  quack 
will  flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree,  for  he  will  gather  into 
his  net  all  these  strange  ailments  which  Science  has  failed 
to  label.  He  alone,  perhaps,  will  remember  to  treat  the 
patient  as  well  as  his  disease.” 

“  In  short,”  said  Jasper,  “  you  are  what  your  patients 
demand.” 

Benyan  stroked  his  beard.  “  Perhaps  *  need  ’  would  be 
the  better  word.” 

“  And  when  you  retire  ?  ” 

“  I  intend  to  study  history.  It’s  a  great  corrective  .  .  . 
amazing  how  we  tend  to  return  to  the  heresies  of  a  discredited 
past  !  ” 

“  You  will  let  me  have  that  tonic  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Have  you  a  sheet  of  note-paper  ?  ” 

The  doctor  went  to  Jasper’s  desk,  wrote  out  a  prescription 
and  handed  it  to  his  patient. 

“  Once  a  day  will  be  enough,”  he  said.  “  Good-bjre.” 

Jasper  rang  the  bell. 
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After  the  doctor  had  gone  he  sat  for  some  time  with  the 
prescription  in  his  hand.  Then  he  glanced  at  it. 

“  The  best  prescription  for  life,”  he  read,  “  is  to  have 
faith  in  yourself,  a  perception  of  what  is  right,  and  a  firm 
determination  to  carry  it  through  regardless  of  the  possible 
consequences  .  .  .  even  of  being  labelled  ‘  a  humbug.’  ” 

“  Yes.  I  shall  have  to  see  Pounds  about  it,”  thought  Jasper. 
“  Benyan  is  quite  right.” 


Even  Dr.  Benyan  did  not  know  how  much  Jasper  Valiant 
needed  help.  For  the  first  time  he  was  losing  faith  in  the 
one  thing  he  had  never  yet  doubted — his  business  and  its 
stability.  Valiant  &  Pounds,  Tea  Merchants  !  It  had  been 
a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  City  :  in  moments  of  elation 
he  had  compared  it  to  the  Bank  of  England.  But  now  there 
were  clouds  gathering  on  the  horizon — black,  heavy  clouds 
which,  day  by  day,  seemed  to  roll  closer  and  closer. 

There  were  those  combines,  huge  limited  companies  with 
unlimited  capital — so  it  seemed — behind  them.  The  firms 
he  had  known  and  trusted  were  ceasing  to  exist,  merging 
in  vast,  formless  juggernauts  without  individuality  or  conscience. 
“  Get  out  of  it,  Valiant,”  his  friends  said.  “  Sell  the  business,” 
his  solicitors  advised.  And,  if  so,  who  would  look  after  the 
men  who  had  helped  him  to  climb  to  success  ?  Could  he 
sell  his  business  ;  was  it  his  to  sell  ?  One  day,  too,  Theodore, 
and  perhaps  Godfrey,  would  join  him  ;  and  the  firm  would 
go  down  to  posterity  as  a  witness  to  a  great  commercial 
era. 

Rowland  Pounds  had  retired  from  any  active  participation 
in  the  business.  He  was  a  sleeping  partner,  but  Jasper  still 
consulted  him  on  important  matters.  Sometimes  he  lost 
patience  and  wondered  why  he  had  not  bought  the  man 
out,  for  he  was  a  confirmed  egotist  and  a  hopeless  valetudi¬ 
narian.  Probably  it  was  just  a  sentiment,  for  Pounds  had 
been  his  father’s  partner  when  Jasper  was  a  boy.  Besides, 
he  wasn’t  really  old,  and  behind  his  indolence  was  a  fund 
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of  shrewd  wisdom.  Old  Pounds  knew  the  tricks  of  the  trade, 
his  contemporaries  said,  and  sometimes  tricks  were  necessary 
in  business. 

Jasper  decided  that  an  interview  with  his  partner  was 
indicated.  He  would  arrange  to  see  him  after  Christmas. 


CHAPTER  IX 


JASPER  had  always  regarded  holidays  as  a  device  adopted 
by  expensive  schools  to  enable  them  to  escape  their 
legitimate  obligations.  The  tranquillity  enjoyed  during 
term-time  was  ruthlessly  shattered  by  this  periodical  invasion, 
and  even  the  sheltered  seclusion  of  his  study  seemed  less 
secure.  There  were  reports  to  be  examined  and  dealt  with, 
if  necessary  ;  there  was  the  problem  of  Theodore  who  had 
been  inclined  to  manifest  a  mild  independence  which  clashed 
with  Jasper’s  ideas  ;  there  was  Godfrey’s  boisterous  reaction 
to  this  temporary  freedom ;  there  was  Stella’s  casual 
affection. 

This  year  everything  was  different.  The  house  seemed 
to  wake  up  and  stir  to  fresh  life ;  he  could  forget  the 
worries  of  his  business,  for  a  few  days  he  would  not  think 
of  them. 

To  the  Valiant  family  Christmas  Day  had  always  been  a 
climax  and  an  inspiration.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  what  was  a  climax  to  the  younger  members  proved 
an  inspiration  to  Jasper  and  Milicent.  Christmas,  like  other 
church  festivals,  is  a  holy  day  and  a  holiday.  Jasper  and 
Milicent,  belonging  to  an  older  generation,  preferred  to 
stress  the  former  aspect  ;  the  children  were  more  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  a  very  special  holiday  designed  for  their 
pleasure.  Its  lighter  moments  could  claim  divine  sanction 
and  the  full  justification  of  religious  observances  duly 
performed. 

Both  Godfrey  and  Stella  enjoyed  going  to  church  on 
Christmas  Day.  There  was  a  personal  element,  a  riotous 
enthusiasm,  an  emotional  appeal  which  made  the  service 
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an  essential  part  of  their  festivities.  Mr.  Waldron  never 
preached  a  long,  or  a  dull  sermon  on  that  day,  and  he  always 
ended  by  wishing  them  all  “a  happy  Christmas.”  It  seemed 
to  make  the  pulpit  more  human,  and  was  a  convenient 
hint  that  they  could  now  turn  their  minds  to  less  serious 
matters. 

Theodore  had  dismissed  the  Christmas  stocking  as  a 
triviality  which  he  had  outgrown  ;  but  Godfrey  and  Stella 
— the  latter  with  some  misgivings — still  found  pleasure  in 
the  legendary  hero  of  their  childish  days.  Not  that  they 
were  in  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  source  of  his  benefac¬ 
tions,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  tangible  benefits  conferred 
justified  a  certain  toleration  towards  a  pious  and  time-honoured 
fraud.  Milicent  always  fondly  imagined  they  were  sound 
asleep,  when  she  did  her  midnight  round. 

There  is  a  mystery  about  a  Christmas  stocking  which 
has  enabled  it  to  defy  the  materialism  of  a  progressive  age. 
Stella  loved  that  mystery — to  finger  it,  to  speculate  on  its 
contents,  to  reserve  the  tit-bits  for  the  end.  There  was  no 
sensation  which  could  provide  an  equal  thrill.  And  then, 
to  remember  that  it  was  only  a  curtain-raiser,  a  prelude  to 
the  more  solid  enjoyments  which  were  to  follow — the  real 
presents  which  were  distributed  later  in  the  day. 

At  two  o’clock  was  the  Christmas  dinner — the  twenty- 
pound  turkey  with  York  ham,  two  plum  puddings,  one  old 
and  one  new,  which  came  in — if  Mr.  Trotter  was  lucky — 
wreathed  in  flickering  blue  flames  which  contrasted  bravely 
with  the  yellow  candle-light,  for  Milicent  always  had  the 
curtains  drawn  in  accordance  with  family  custom. 

An  hour  later  was  the  great  moment,  when  gifts  were 
distributed  to  the  assembled  household.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  occasions  when,  as  Godfrey  put  it,  Mrs.  Glasspot  was 
“  on  show.”  And  very  fine  and  large  Mrs.  Glasspot  looked 
in  black  silk,  with  a  gold  chain  which  would  have  done  no 
dishonour  to  a  Lord  Mayor. 

To  Bella,  it  was  an  awe-inspiring  ceremony,  to  be  called 
publicly  before  the  head  of  the  house  to  receive  her  presents. 
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She  was  always  getting  shocks,  and  to-day  it  would  be  worse 
than  ever,  for  Mr.  Scarp  was  coming,  and  that  would  mean 
a  gift  from  him,  too.  Everybody  admired  and  was  a  little 
afraid  of  Mr.  Scarp,  and  it  was  contrary  to  all  experience 
that  anyone  outside  the  family  circle  should  be  invited  on 
this  solemn  occasion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Scarp  owed 
his  invitation  to  a  momentary  impulse  which  had  induced 
him,  one  evening,  to  extract  an  egg  from  Godfrey’s  waistcoat 
pocket.  It  had  suggested  to  Milicent  a  possible  method  of 
avoiding  the  reaction  which  was  so  apt  to  follow  the  great 
climax  of  Christmas  Day,  the  somnolent  discontent  which 
is  bred  of  an  excess  of  turkey  and  plum  pudding. 

So  Mr.  Charles  Blandon  Scarp  was  invited,  and  he  brought 
presents  calculated  to  allay  any  misgivings  which  members 
of  the  family  might  feel  at  this  new  departure — for  Theodore 
a  silver  cigarette-case,  for  Godfrey  a  golden  sovereign  in  a 
serviceable  leather  purse,  for  Stella  an  enamelled  gold  watch 
with  a  safety-pin  for  fastening  it  to  the  blouse,  for  Mrs. 
Glasspot  an  Indian  shawl,  for  Bessie  embroidered  handker¬ 
chiefs.  .  .  .  Nobody  was  forgotten.  Moreover,  he  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  working  up  an  entertainment 
worthy  of  the  great  occasion. 

The  formal  distribution  of  presents  was  over  and  Mr. 
Trotter  nodded  curtly  to  his  followers.  The  gifts  he  had 
received  were  definitely  below  standard  and  he  realized  that 
Mrs.  Glasspot’s  shawl  was  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
good  lady’s  wardrobe.  There  was  triumph  in  her  eye  as  she 
arose  and  majestically  shook  out  the  folds  of  her  dress — 
Mr.  Scarp  was  a  perfect  gentleman  and  he  understood  good 
cooking. 

Milicent  held  up  her  hand  :  “  Mr.  Scarp  is  going  to  do 
some  conjuring  .  .  .  perhaps  they  would  like  to  remain  and 
see  the  performance.” 

Mr.  Trotter  pushed  back  his  chair  and  gave  the  signal  to 
be  seated. 

“I  am  afraid,”  said  Charles,  “  that  you  will  all  have  to  sit 
at  the  same  end  of  the  room.” 
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For  a  moment  Milicent  was  perplexed,  she  had  no  precedent 
for  such  a  thing,  never  before  had  she  contemplated  such 
an  intimate  mixing  of  the  two  orders. 

“  Two  rows,”  said  Charles.  “  Five  in  each.” 

It  was  such  a  simple  solution  and  she  had  never  thought 
of  it. 

“  Two  rows,  Trotter,”  she  said. 

Mr.  Trotter  arranged  the  two  rows  with  a  mathematical 
precision  suggestive  of  family  prayers.  It  was  his  protest  at  a 
proceeding  which  he  could  only  regard  as  unorthodox. 

Jasper  took  the  middle  seat  of  the  first  row ;  Godfrey 
sat  on  his  right,  Stella  on  his  left.  Milicent  was  next  to 
Stella. 

Mr.  Scarp  stepped  forward  and  extracted  a  billiard  ball 
from  Godfrey’s  left  ear.  He  was  tempted  to  take  another 
from  Jasper’s  whiskers,  but  refrained,  uncertain  whether 
the  discipline  of  the  house  would  permit  of  such  licence. 
He  extracted  two  more  from  a  reluctant  Theodore,  and 
proceeded  to  juggle  with  them,  finally  disposing  of  all  three 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  swallowing  them  with  apparent 
relish. 

He  produced  a  pack  of  playing  cards  and  shuffled  them 
with  a  dexterity  which  made  Milicent  feel  vaguely  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Jasper  didn’t  approve  of  card  games  except  picquet 
and  bezique. 

The  performer  walked  up  to  his  host  and  held  out  the  pack. 
“  Honesty,”  he  said,  “  is  the  most  important  attribute  a 
conjuror  can  possess — transparent  honesty.  I  want  you 
to  draw  a  card  and  I  won’t  look.  .  .  .  Ah !  You  doubt 
me.” 

He  produced  a  large  silk  handkerchief  and  handed  it  to 
Stella.  “  Will  you  blindfold  me  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Now,”  he  said.  “  Will  you  draw  the  card,  look  at  it, 
and  replace  it  in  the  pack  ?  ” 

He  shuffled  the  pack  again.  “  You  are  quite  sure  that  the 
card  you  chose  is  in  the  pack  ?  ” 

Jasper  was  quite  sure. 
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Mr.  Scarp  unfastened  the  handkerchief,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  handed  the  pack  to  the  girl.  “  Hold  it  tight,”  he 
commanded. 

The  conjuror  frowned.  “  You  are  cheating,”  he  said. 
“  I  told  you  to  hold  them  tight  and  you  have  allowed  one  to 
escape.  I’m  really  very  sorry,  Valiant,  but  she’s  spoilt  my 
trick.” 

“  Oh,  Stella  !  ”  said  Milicent  reproachfully. 

“  Never  mind.  Perhaps  we  can  put  it  right  again.  What 
card  did  you  choose  ?  ” 

“  The  knave  of  hearts.” 

“  Ah  !  I  feared  the  worst.  You  never  know  what  that 
fellow’s  up  to.” 

Suddenly  Bella  realized  that  she  was  the  centre  of  attraction 
— all  eyes  had  instinctively  followed  the  conjuror’s  and  were 
fixed  on  her. 

“  And  that”  said  Mr.  Scarp,  “  is  the  way  you  use  your 
spare  time  !  ” 

“  I  didn’t  do  nothing,  sir,”  said  the  frightened  girl. 

“  Nothing  !  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  fifty-two  cards 
in  a  pack,  and  I  can  only  count  fifty-one.  Worse  still,  the 
missing  one  is  absolutely  essential  to  my  trick.  .  .  .  And 
that  card  is  now  ...” 

He  pointed  to  her  cap,  from  the  folds  of  which  peeped  the 
anaemic,  wooden  face  of  the  knave  of  hearts. 

“  Jolly  good,”  said  Godfrey,  leading  the  applause  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  unhappy  Bella  from  bursting  into  tears. 
In  many  ways  it  was  worse  than  the  walls  of  Jericho  and 
Rahab  the  harlot,  more  terrifying  than  the  eighth  command¬ 
ment,  even  when  interpreted  in  terms  of  Mrs.  Glasspot’s 
store  cupboard  where  she  kept  those  seductive  currants  and 
raisins. 

Milicent  wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
their  genial  entertainer  a  hint,  to  whisper  that  it  might  be 
better  for  him  to  confine  his  experiments  to  members  of  the 
family.  But  he  was  busily  engaged  in  extracting  a  stream 
of  florins  from  Mr.  Trotter’s  bulbous  nose  :  in  a  perfect 
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torrent  they  clattered  on  to  the  plate  held  for  their 
reception. 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,”  said  Mr.  Scarp. 
“  But  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  be  able  to  reverse  that 
tide.” 

Godfrey  nudged  Theodore  and  emitted  a  sound  which 
might  have  been  the  offspring  of  an  unholy  alliance  between 
a  guffaw  and  a  hiccough.  Milicent  looked  anxiously  at 
Jasper,  but  he  was  laughing,  too.  She  glanced  round.  Lucy 
was  blowing  her  nose  in  a  determined  effort  to  anticipate 
any  designs  which  Mr.  Scarp  might  have  on  her  property. 

“  And  now  I  want  to  borrow  a  handkerchief.”  He  pointed 
to  an  inadequate  scrap  of  lace  which  lay  on  the  lap  of  his 
hostess. 

She  handed  it  to  him,  with  evident  misgivings. 

“  I  shall  now  proceed  to  destroy  this  handkerchief,”  he 
said,  rolling  it  up  in  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  and  holding  a 
loose  edge  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  which  stood  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

“  It’s  a  very  valuable  handkerchief,”  said  Milicent,  trying 
to  hide  her  obvious  anxiety.  Even  a  conjuror  couldn’t  restore 
that  priceless  strip  of  Brussel’s  lace  once  it  was  burnt. 

“  It  burns  ...  it  burns  very  well  !  ”  said  Charles,  watching 
the  conflagration  with  satisfaction. 

He  scattered  the  ashes  in  the  fireplace  and  proceeded  to 
wipe  his  hands  on  Godfrey’s  unruly  hair. 

“  Oil  for  a  cheerful  countenance,  but  no  good  for  a  conjuror’s 
hands,”  he  remarked.  “  We  shall  have  to  borrow  a  more 
serviceable  handkerchief  to  counteract  the  effect  of  brilliantine.” 
He  stooped  down  and  removed  a  duster  from  Theodore’s  left 
shoe. 

“  You  always  seem  to  have  just  what  I  want,”  he  said, 
wiping  his  hands. 

When  he  had  finished  he  handed  it  back  to  Milicent. 
“  Less  ornamental,  but  far  more  useful.  ...  I  hope  it  will 
be  some  recompense.  .  .  .”  From  the  folds  fell  a  small 
white  handkerchief  edged  with  Brussel’s  lace. 
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“  Fire,”  said  Mr.  Scarp,  “  doesn’t  seem  to  work  in  this 
house.” 

For  half  an  hour  more  he  kept  them  amused.  He  could 
have  asked  Milicent  for  her  head,  now,  and  she  would  have 
tried  to  unscrew  it.  She  had  always  said  that  Mr.  Scarp 
was  a  wonderful  man. 


CHAPTER  X 


Jasper  always  maintained,  it  took  two  or  three  weeks 


to  recover  from  a  holiday.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
January  that  he  managed  to  go  to  Chislehurst  for  the  proposed 
conference  with  his  partner. 

Pounds,  with  the  usual  reluctance  of  an  idle  man  to  face 
a  problem,  had  put  off  the  appointment  two  or  three  times. 
His  doctor  had  ordered  him  to  give  up  red  wine  and  red  meat . 
He  was  a  hearty  eater,  and,  for  the  moment,  life  seemed 
hardly  worth  living  :  but  if  he  died  that  graceless  scamp,  his 
nephew  Richard,  would  get  his  money  and  he  intended  to 
keep  the  youth  out  as  long  as  possible.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
the  boy’s  dead  mother  he  would  have  left  it  to  a  home  for 
lost  dogs,  or  a  cemetery  for  cats,  and  defied  the  medical  edict. 

He  was  always  hating  things  nowadays — his  neighbours,  his 
relations,  doctors,  limited  companies,  and  even  Mrs.  Fellows 
with  her  eternal  solicitude  for  his  digestion.  It  sent  the 
blood  to  his  head  and  made  him  feel  ill.  Hard  lines,  too  ! 
For  he  had  been  a  bachelor  all  his  life,  and  a  bachelor’s  life 
should  be  free  from  petty  worries.  He  had  always  avoided 
anything  which  might  upset  his  digestion  :  he  had  never 
allowed  himself  to  get  mixed  up  with  religious  controversies 
or  the  responsibilities  of  church  life.  He  didn’t  believe  in 
religion,  so  the  future  didn’t  trouble  him  :  he  wasn’t  always 
worrying  about  things  which  nobody  understood,  like  Jasper. 
And,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  his  sister  had  died  and 
left  a  brat  to  plague  the  life  out  of  him.  Now,  the  business 
was  beginning  to  be  troublesome  and  he  was  on  a  diet  which 
gave  him  no  satisfaction  !  At  the  present  time  his  main 
preoccupation  was  his  health,  and  the  problem  of  holding  on 
to  his  worldly  possessions  as  long  as  possible. 
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Jasper  found  him  in  an  arm-chair  in  his  bedroom,  wearing 
a  silk  dressing-gown  and  a  quilted  smoking-cap  with  a  red 
tassel.  The  windows  were  all  shut  and  a  coal  fire  was  roaring 
up  the  chimney.  He  was  a  stout  man,  who  perspired  easily, 
with  a  florid  complexion  and  scanty  grey  hair  which  he  wore 
close-cropped,  like  a  German. 

“  You  must  forgive  my  not  rising,  Jasper,”  he  said.  “  My 
heart  is  not  satisfactory — not  at  all  satisfactory.” 

“  I  don’t  wonder,”  Jasper  growled.  “  The  room’s  like 
the  stoke-hole  of  a  liner  in  the  Red  Sea.” 

“  It  doesn’t  do  to  take  risks.  A  chill  might  be  fatal,  Parker 
says.  He’s  a  sound  man,  Parker,  and  I  pay  him  well.” 

“  Then  I  expect  he  doesn’t  want  to  lose  you.” 

“  Lose  me  !  Good  God  1  I  should  hope  not.  .  .  .  Look 
what  I’m  doing.  .  .  .  Vichy  water  .  .  .  warm  .  .  .  three 
times  a  day,  before  meals.  All  this  stuff !  ”  He  signified  an 
array  of  bottles — three  ounce,  with  linctus  ;  six  ounce,  with 
embrocation ;  eight  ounce,  with  mixture — bottles  with  red 
poison  labels,  blue  and  green,  bottles  with  neatly  written 
instructions.  .  .  . 

“  Are  you  well  enough  to  talk  business  ?  ” 

“  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  my  brain.  They  gave  me 
halibut  yesterday  instead  of  turbot — a  try  on — it  wasn’t  any 
good,  I  found  ’em  out.” 

“  Is  the  good  Fellows  as  efficient  as  ever  ?  ” 

“  Damn  it  all,  I’ve  told  you.  She  tried  it  on  and  I  spotted 
her.  ’Twasn’t  her  fault  though :  that  fool  Budd  hadn’t 
any  turbot,  he  never  has  what  one  orders,  and  she  didn’t  want 
to  disappoint  me.” 

“  Your  heart,  eh  ?  ” 

Pounds  grunted.  Jasper  was  trying  to  be  sarcastic.  “  What 
have  you  come  to  see  me  about  ?  ” 

“  These  new  limited  companies.” 

The  invalid  held  up  a  podgy  hand  :  “  Steady,”  he  implored. 
“  Steady  on  now  ...  no  excitement,  Parker  said.” 

He  seized  a  thermometer  and  thrust  it  into  his  mouth, 
dragging  a  massive  gold  watch  from  his  pocket  and  regarding 
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it  intently.  For  three  minutes  there  was  silence  :  then  he 
removed  it  from  his  mouth,  examined  it,  washed  it  in 
disinfectant  and  put  it  back  in  its  metal  case.  “  Ninety-seven 
point  five,”  he  said  mournfully.  “  The  fellow’s  lowering  me 
too  much,  I  know  he  is.” 

“  Well,  you  are  not  feverish.  That’s  something.” 

Rowland  Pounds  leant  forward  and  tapped  his  visitor  on 
the  knee.  “  Fight  ’em,”  he  said.  “  It’s  always  been  our 
way  ...  to  fight.” 

“  It’s  a  big  undertaking.” 

“  We’ve  always  done  big  business.  The  world  looks  to 
Valiant  &  Pounds  for  a  lead.” 

He  gazed  intently  at  his  partner.  “  Renton  &  Bloy  are  on 
their  last  legs,  they’ve  no  reserve.  They  won’t  last  two  years. 
Buy  ’em  up.  Fight  the  new  companies  on  their  own  lines 
— bigger  business  !  Get  out  of  the  old  narrow  grooves.” 

Jasper  smiled  grimly.  “  Coming  from  you,  Rowland,” 
he  said,  “  the  suggestion  has  an  element  of  humour.” 

The  fat  man  popped  a  square  acid-drop  in  his  mouth. 
“  Smoking  cut  down,  too  !  ”  he  mumbled. 

“  You  have  always  advocated  a  conservative  policy  :  now, 
you  suddenly  suggest  expansion  on  new  lines  !  ” 

“The  reserve  is  our  joint  capital:  we  can  use  it  as  we 
please.  A  hundred  thousand  will  be  enough  to  outbid  these 
City  sharks — fifty  thousand  from  each.” 

“  It’s  as  much  as  we  can  manage  :  things  have  not  gone  too 
well  lately.” 

Mr.  Pounds  removed  the  remains  of  the  acid-drop  and 
threw  it  on  the  fire.  “  It’s  my  advice,”  he  said.  “  If  you 
don’t,  you’ll  have  to  sell  to  a  combine  sooner  or  later.  After 
all,  you’ve  always  been  a  fighter,  Jasper.  You  would  never 
let  the  old  business  go.  Some  things  we  never  agreed  upon. 
You  don’t  like  swearing.  With  your  religious  views  there  are 
certain  responsibilities  which  can’t  be  overlooked.” 

“  There’s  no  immediate  hurry.  Renton  &  Bloy  haven’t 
closed  down  yet.  I’ll  think  it  over.” 

“  Then  that’s  finished,”  said  the  invalid,  with  obvious 
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relief.  “  They’ve  got  some  lunch  for  you  downstairs.  I 
ordered  fillet  of  steak — lightly  grilled,  and  a  bottle  of  stout.” 
He  sighed.  “  That’s  partly  why  I  stayed  up  here  to-day  .  .  . 
couldn’t  face  it  with  a  steamed  sole,  done  in  milk  !  ” 

“  When  is  that  nephew  of  yours  coming  to  see  us  again  ?  ” 
Rowland  Pounds  made  a  wry  face.  “  He’s  a  graceless  young 
scamp.  I  shall  cut  him  out  of  my  will  one  day.  Told  me 
I  was  turning  into  a  vegetable.  I  said  I  didn’t  want  any 
of  his  sauce  and  he  said  it  was  good  for  vegetables.  But  he 
reminds  me  of  Lucy,  or  I  should  have  done  it  long  ago.” 

Jasper  relented.  It  was  an  old  story  ...  an  idolized 
sister  who  had  died  young,  and  a  nephew  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  his  uncle  and  spoilt  by  easy  indulgence.  When  he 
was  twenty-one  they  had  parted,  for  it  had  always  been 
difficult  to  agree  and  there  had  seemed  no  other  way  out. 
Whatever  the  youth  received  now,  and  it  was  more  than 
he  deserved,  he  owed  to  that  resemblance  to  his  dead  mother. 
Articled  to  a  famous  architect,  Richard  Harley  was  doing 
well,  and  behind  all  the  old  man’s  grumblings  was  a  pride 
in  the  boy’s  charm  and  ability.  The  two  photographs  still 
stood  on  the  chest  of  drawers  facing  his  bed,  and  as  long 
as  they  occupied  that  position  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
will  being  altered. 

Even  a  threat  of  disinheritance  had  failed  to  subdue 
Richard,  and  his  independence  only  made  his  position 
all  the  more  secure,  for  Rowland  always  regarded  money 
as  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  The  boy  had  inherited 
his  mother’s  curly  brown  hair,  hazel  eyes  and  arched  brows 
which  seemed  to  express  perpetual  surprise.  It  might  have 
been  surprise  or  an  ironical  contempt  for  all  that  his  uncle 
regarded  as  essential  in  life.  Conceited  pup  !  It  was  an 
estimate  which  met  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  gave 
Mr.  Pounds  considerable  satisfaction  ;  for  puppies  grow  up 
and  learn  to  behave  themselves.  Richard  had  gone  away 
to  live  his  own  life.  But,  if  he  was  anything  like  his  mother, 
he  would  come  back  again  one  day. 

“  I’ll  tell  the  scamp  that  Milicent  wants  him,”  he  said. 
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“Tell  him  to  come  at  Easter,  when  the  children  are  at 
home.” 

Jasper  went  downstairs  and  his  host  resigned  himself  to 
such  dull  entertainment  as  could  be  afforded  by  steamed 
fish  and  mashed  potatoes.  He  felt,  now,  that  he  had  a  real 
grievance,  for  he  knew  that  Richard  would  jump  at  the  chance 
of  going  to  Crescent  Road.  He  was  glad  that  he  had 
given  that  perilous  advice  to  Jasper,  for,  if  anything  went 
wrong,  Dick  would  pay  for  it  one  day. 


During  the  next  few  months  Jasper  followed  the  business 
with  a  keen  eye  to  future  developments.  He  quickly  discovered 
that  his  partner  was  right  about  Renton  &  Bloy — hitherto 
their  most  important  business  rivals ;  it  was  obvious  that 
now  they  were  chiefly  concerned  with  maintaining  their 
position  with  an  eye  to  future  events.  The  two  firms  had 
always  been  friendly  and  Jasper  knew  that  when  the  crisis 
came  he  would  have  due  notice  and  first  option  in  any  deal 
which  might  be  anticipated.  He  had  known  Bloy  for  many 
years  and  their  views  with  regard  to  the  new  trend  of  business 
were  almost  identical.  But  it  was  obvious  that,  sooner  or 
later,  Bloy  would  have  to  sell. 

Jasper  began  to  accumulate  his  reserve  against  that  day. 
Rowland  never  changed  his  mind  on  an  important  business 
matter  :  possibly  he  was  too  indolent  to  make  the  effort 
that  a  reversal  of  policy  required.  In  many  ways  it  was 
satisfactory  to  Jasper,  for  it  left  his  hands  free,  with  the 
certainty  that  his  partner  would  fulfil  his  share  of  the  bargain. 
Such  a  solution  of  the  present  problem  was  also  entirely  agreeable 
to  Jasper  :  it  satisfied  his  fighting  instinct  and  did  no  violence 
to  his  scruples  with  regard  to  his  employees.  Big  business 
had  to  be  fought  by  big  business  and  the  new  tranquillity  of 
his  home  life  gave  him  added  strength.  There  was  no  need 
to  decide  in  a  hurry  :  big  interests  were  at  stake  :  he  would  be 
risking  a  large  slice  of  his  capital  and  his  family  had  to  be 
considered. 
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During  the  Easter  holidays  Richard  Harley  came  to  stay 
at  North  View,  and  Stella  left  school.  In  the  autumn  she  was 
going  to  France,  to  her  aunt,  to  stay  for  six  months  and  perfect 
her  French. 

Dick  Harley  was  twenty-one.  The  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  to  the  ’varsity  placed  him  in  a  lower  grade  than  Theodore, 
who  was  blandly  condescending.  But  young  Harley  was  not 
easy  to  patronize  and  he  told  Stella  that  what  he  saw  of 
Theodore  convinced  him  that  the  hall-mark  wa3  neither 
attractive  nor  indispensable.  As  this  remark  duly  reached 
the  other’s  ears  through  his  younger  brother  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Dick  was  quite  satisfied  with  himself :  he  had  artistic 
taste,  he  enjoyed  life,  and  had  never  had  a  day’s  illness  except 
for  a  mild  assortment  of  infantile  ailments  which  had  caused 
his  uncle  extreme  inconvenience,  but  had  left  the  victim 
cheerfully  unconcerned.  He  was  articled  to  a  first-class  firm 
and  hoped,  one  day,  to  secure  a  partnership.  He  felt  confident 
that,  when  the  time  came,  a  small  display  of  affection  would 
induce  “  the  old  boy  ”  to  “  cough  up  ”  whatever  was  required. 
He  had  long  ago  learned  the  value  of  those  two  photographs 
on  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  had  even  cultivated  a  smile  which 
he  felt  gave  an  added  touch  of  realism  to  the  likeness. 

He  adopted  Stella  as  his  own  property  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival,  for  the  feminine  element  was  essential  to  his 
scheme  of  existence.  Stella  was  not  averse  :  for  Dick  was 
a  handsome  scoundrel  and  she  was  not  sufficiently  sophisti¬ 
cated  to  appreciate  his  weaknesses — indeed,  conceit  may 
count  for  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  inexperience.  He  had  always 
found  something  to  amuse  him  in  the  stiff  formality  of  life 
at  North  View  ;  for  Rowland  Pounds  had  primed  him  with 
a  cynical  contempt  for  outward  observance,  and  he  had  never 
forgotten  one  occasion  when  Godfrey,  who  had  been  playing 
strenuous  football,  collapsed  in  an  agony  of  cramp  beneath 
the  dining-room  table  just  as  Jasper  commenced  to  “  render 
thanks  ”  for  the  generous  food  they  had  received. 

He  had  not  seen  Stella  for  over  a  year.  The  long-legged 
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tomboy  had  grown  up  suddenly  and  entirely  unexpectedly — 
from  a  flat-chested,  ginger-headed  kid  she  had  turned  into  a 
woman  with  definite  appeal  to  his  aesthetic  taste.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  be  seen  with  her  in  public — in  a  blue 
dress  at  Lords,  with  cornflowers  in  her  hat,  or  in  a  punt 
at  Henley. 

During  the  last  nine  months  the  girl  had  shed  some  of  the 
crudities  which  endeared  her  to  Godfrey,  and  was  indulging 
in  practices  and  affectations  which  that  youthful  cynic  could 
only  regard  as  “  bally  rot.”  She  no  longer  haunted  the  cow¬ 
shed  and  fowl-house  :  she  washed  her  hands  with  depressing 
frequency :  she  paid  unnecessary  attention  to  her  finger¬ 
nails  :  she  kept  her  hair  in  subjection  with  coloured  ribbons 
only  redeemed  by  the  fact  that,  being  light  blue,  they  annoyed 
Theodore :  she  read  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  and  was 
showing  a  taste  for  sentimental  novels  such  as  East  Lynne 
and  Jane  Eyre — sloppy  stuff  !  Twice  she  had  told  him  to  go 
and  wash  his  ears.  That  elder  sister  stunt  !  It  made  him  feel 
sick.  She  still  enjoyed  games  and  would  climb  trees  to  satisfy 
her  craze  for  collecting  things  :  but  it  wasn’t  the  same  Stella 
■ — she  had  grown  away  from  him,  into  a  new  world  of  her 
own. 

Dick  Harley  found  other  things  changed,  too,  at  North 
View.  He  had  always  known  that  Jasper  Valiant  was  a  stern 
man  ;  from  childhood  his  uncle  had  emphasized  the  contrast 
as  a  comment  on  their  own  domestic  tranquillity.  Now,  there 
was  a  new  element  which  peeped  through  his  host’s  austerity 
and  completely  changed  the  atmosphere  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  in  the  past.  Hitherto  there  had  always  been 
a  note  of  suspense,  almost  fear,  whenever  the  head  of  the  house 
was  present :  now  it  was  quite  different. 

“  What’s  happened  to  the  place  ?  ”  he  asked  Stella,  on  the 
second  evening  of  his  visit. 

“  It’s  risen,”  she  said.  “  You  know  .  .  .  like  a  cake  when 
you  put  it  in  the  oven.” 

“  But  it  wants  something  to  make  it  rise.  What’s  the 
recipe  ?  ” 
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“  Have  you  ever  made  ginger-beer  ?  It  wants  ginger," 
she  touched  her  hair,  “  sugar  and  yeast.  If  you  cork  it  too 
soon,  it  bursts.  If  it  doesn’t  explode  it’s  a  topping  thing  to 
have  in  the  house.  Well,  ours  nearly  exploded,  but  it  didn’t 
quite.” 

“  Your  guvnor’s  altered  a  lot." 

“  He’s  always  been  good  to  us,"  she  asserted,  loyally  and  in 
indignant  denial  of  the  implied  criticism  of  her  father. 

“  I  didn’t  say  he  hadn’t." 

“  No,  but  you  hinted." 

“  Keep  your  hair  on.” 

“  I  shall  do  what  I  like  with  my  hair,  and  I  think  you  are 
simply  beastly.  He’s  always  given  you  a  good  time,  and  if 
it  weren’t  for  him  there  wouldn’t  be  any  rotten  old  money 
waiting  for  you.” 

“  All  right,  two  can  play  at  that  game,  Miss  Flirt.  Not 
too  good  taste  either.” 

Stella  flushed  crimson.  “  I  think  you’d  better  explain 
that  remark.” 

“  Our  gigantic  and  genial  guest  of  last  night.  You  were 
setting  your  cap  at  him  all  the  evening." 

“  He’s  a  great  friend  of  ours.” 

“  So  it  seemed.  All  things  to  all  men,  and  a  little  more  to 
the  women.  Eh  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean." 

“  You  were  playing  up  to  him  all  the  evening.  He’s  not 
the  sort  of  man  I  should  like  a  girl  who’s  fond  of  me  to  know 
too  well.” 

“  Then  there’s  no  need  to  worry."  She  looked  up  at  him, 
and  there  was  mischief  in  her  eyes.  “  I  don’t  know  what 
right  you  have  to  criticize  my  conduct." 

The  next  moment  his  arms  were  round  her.  “  Oh,  yes, 
you  do.  You’re  not  a  fool  and  you  know  I  am  terribly  fond 
of  you.  I  can’t  stick  the  way  he  looks  at  you  ...  as  though 
...  as  though  you  were  good  to  eat." 

She  pouted  her  lips  in  mock  reproof,  and  he  kissed 
tthem. 
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“  He’d  never  do  a  thing  like  that — taking  advantage  of  a 
poor,  defenceless  girl  !  ” 

“  If  you  were  a  little  bit  older  ...” 

“  Well,  I  shall  be  some  day.  And  what  then  ?  ” 

“  Then,  I  shall  marry  you.” 

“  If,”  she  said. 

“If,  I  happen  to  prefer  you  to  Mr.  Blandon  Scarp.” 

“  Oh,  that  stung  !  ” 

“  I  meant  it  to.  You’re  just  a  kid  and  want  a  jolly  good 
smacking.” 

“  He’s  wealthy.  It  would  be  a  good  match  ...  a  diamond 
merchant  and  a  jolly  successful  one,  too  !  ” 

“  Money  1  I  suppose  it’s  an  inherited  taste — your  people 
have  always  made  money.  But  I  shall  have  as  much  as  old 
Scarp,  one  day.” 

“  Your  uncle  may  cut  you  off  with  nothing.  I  should  if 
you  treated  me  in  that  way.” 

“  Oh,  it  won’t  be  anything  to  do  with  me.  It’s  just  .  .  . 
what  I  remind  him  of.  I’m  only  a  reflection,  really.” 

“  You  seem  a  bit  of  a  failure  :  you  can’t  even  make  love 
properly.  I  should  think  Mr.  Scarp  would  do  much 
better.” 

“  He’s  probably  had  more  experience.  I  can’t  stick  it  .  .  . 
the  way  he  looks  at  you.  It’s  like  Susannah  and  the  elders,  in 
the  Bible.” 

“  It  isn’t  in  the  Bible  :  it’s  the  Apocrypha,  so  it  probably 
isn’t  true.  Besides,  he  isn’t  an  elder :  he  isn’t  even 
old.” 

“  He’s  a  fat,  licentious  old  humbug,  like  that  chap  Silenus. 
If  you  want  to  know  all  about  him,  look  it  up  in  a  classical 
dictionary  or  ask  Godfrey  if  he’s  met  the  gentleman  in  his 
studies.” 

Stella  clapped  her  hands.  “  Oh,  you  are  funny.  I  believe 
you  are  jealous  of  poor  Mr.  Scarp.” 

“  If  I’m  not,  it’s  a  damned  good  imitation.” 

“  Well,  there’s  Trotter,  too.  You’d  better  put  him  on 
the  list — I’m  very  fond  of  Trotter  .  .  .  and  James  is  quite 
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a  good-looking  youth  .  .  .  yes,  I  like  James,  too.  He’s  got 
exciting,  curly  hair.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  you  care.” 

“  I  don’t.  But  you  can  ...  if  you  like.  ...”  She 
turned  her  face  towards  him  and  pouted  her  lips  again. 

“  I  won’t,”  he  said.  “  It  only  hurts  afterwards.  Ask 
Trotter  :  he’s  nice  and  bristly.” 

“  That’s  better  .  .  .  much  better.  The  mater  says  I’m 
very  immature,  so  it’s  no  use  hurrying  things.  You  are  not 
so  very  old,  yourself:  young  for  your  age.  You  ought  to 
have  more  self-control.” 

“  I  was  all  right  until  I  saw  that  fellow  mucking  you  about.” 

Jealousy  is  a  bad  bed-fellow.  It  is  possible  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  Mr.  Scarp,  Richard  Harley  would  have  been 
content  to  regard  Stella  as  a  jolly  kid,  with  remote  possibilities. 
What  he  imagined  on  the  evening  Blandon  Scarp  came  to 
dinner  had  entirely  changed  his  outlook.  If  a  man  of  the 
world  found  her  worthy  of  so  much  attention  it  was  absurd 
for  him  to  regard  her  any  longer  as  a  child.  If  Mr.  Scarp 
had  designs  on  the  girl,  she  was  invested  with  a  new  dignity, 
a  glamour  which  made  her  an  object  of  desire.  Red  became 
clouded  amber :  freckles  were  no  longer  blemishes :  her 
developing  womanhood  was  maturity.  He  hated  the  outsider 
who  dared  to  tamper  with  his  property.  Valiant  &  Pounds  ! 
And  he  was  the  heir  to  Rowland  Pounds  and  the  family  had 
deliberately  thrown  them  together  as  children— they  had 
been  selected  playmates  ever  since  she  was  six  years  old.  And 
now  they  asked  Mr.  Scarp  to  dinner  !  He  had  held  her  hand 
longer  than  politeness  required,  he  had  patted  her  on  the 
shoulder,  he  had  treated  her  as  though  she  was  grown-up,  he 
had  played  draughts  with  her.  And,  all  the  time,  Richard 
had  sulked.  He  had  made  a  fool  of  himself  to  such  an  extent 
that  Milicent  had  asked  him  if  he  had  a  headache. 

Probably  it  was  even  more  difficult  to  tolerate  with  a 
bedroom  which  looked  out  on  the  trim  rose  trees,  recently 
pruned,  which  adorned  the  green  oasis  in  the  centre  of 
Mr.  Scarp’s  front  drive.  Everything  bore  the  stamp  of 
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masterful  personality.  The  gravel  drive  was  free  from  weeds, 
smooth  as  a  skating-rink,  a  perfect  oval.  Beyond,  a  broad 
tributary  which  obviously  led  to  the  stables.  In  front  a  thick 
belt  of  evergreens  flanked  by  two  cedars  which  guarded  the 
twin  gates  to  Mr.  Scarp’s  select  abode.  It  was  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  financial  position  of  the  master  of  the  red¬ 
brick  mansion  which  screened  the  westering  sun  in  early 
spring.  It  betokened  the  ability  to  support  a  wife  as  her 
station  in  life  might  demand.  It  was  merely  waiting  until 
the  master  gave  the  word.  Day  by  day,  year  in  year  out, 
Stella  witnessed  these  tokens  of  prosperity  :  for  her  window 
faced  the  same  way  as  his.  Day  by  day  she  was  subject  to 
this  insidious  propaganda  which  he  flaunted  before  her  eyes. 
How  could  a  girl,  at  the  dawn  of  womanhood,  be  blind  to 
such  an  opportunity  ? 

She  had  bewitched  him  with  her  amber  hair  and  casual 
friendship.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Richard  Harley 
could  not  sleep.  He  lay  awake,  tormented  by  the  memory  of 
her  face  and  form,  by  the  touch  of  her  lips,  the  scent  of  her 
body.  So  near,  yet  inexorably  separated  from  him.  He 
pictured  hurricanes  and  shipwrecks,  desert  islands  with  coco¬ 
nuts  and  coral  reefs — one  island  upon  which  two  castaways 
found  happiness  in  solitude,  and  love  in  mutual  dependence. 
He  devised  tortures  for  his  hated  rival  :  he  conjured  up 
visions  of  Red  Indians  dismembering  the  flayed  body  of 
Mr.  Blandon  Scarp  :  he  imagined  him  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  :  he  saw  him  disembowelled  and  hanging  at  the 
cross-roads  of  life  as  a  horrible  warning  to  all  who  interfered 
with  Richard  Harley. 

A  distant  church  clock  chimed  the  hour — one  .  .  .  two 
.  .  .  three  .  .  .  Dick  sat  up  in  bed.  He  gave  his  pillows  a 
resentful  punch — soft,  feathery  things — too  soft  for  a  healthy 
man  !  And,  as  he  rolled  over,  he  heard  the  crunch  of 
wheels  on  the  gravel  which  led  to  Mr.  Scarp’s  stables.  The 
gates  had  opened  and  closed,  but  there  had  been  no  sound. 
There  was  something  secretive  and  mysterious  about  the 
man. 
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He  slipped  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  window.  The 
dog-cart  had  disappeared  round  the  far  corner  of  the  house 
and  all  was  quiet.  The  best  of  both  worlds  !  That  was  what 
men  like  that  expected — to  reap  the  harvest  of  respectability 
and  to  gather  the  wild  blossoms  of  freedom.  Richard  realized, 
with  reluctance,  that  Mr.  Scarp’s  was  the  model  upon  which 
he  was  trying  to  mould  his  own  life  ;  that  the  man  was  an 
adept  at  the  game  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  He  was 
only  a  beginner,  but  some  day  he  might  win. 

Jealousy  is  never  a  reasonable  emotion  :  Richard  fancied 
intimacies  which  never  existed  and  credited  his  rival  with 
all  the  unscrupulous  charms  of  a  Casanova.  Life  was  a 
torment,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  fancied 
himself  in  love  ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  green-eyed  monster 
grants  peace  to  the  youthful  lover.  Nature  has  many  weapons, 
but  none  more  potent  in  its  effects.  Many  a  maid  might  sigh 
for  love,  many  a  babe  be  yet  unborn,  were  it  not  for  the 
other  man.  Never  is  a  bone  more  toothsome  than  when  it  is 
snatched  from  a  rival.  Possibly  a  girl  with  red  hair  is  more 
attractive  than  either  blonde  or  brunette  :  it  is  certain  that 


at  seventeen  Stella  Valiant  was  a  tantalizing  sprite  who  gave 
no  quarter,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  she  knew  her  Richard. 
At  the  crack  of  her  whip  he  danced  to  her  tune,  until,  in  a 
state  of  resentful  fury,  he  decided  that  it  was  time  for  his 
visit  to  end. 

“  Must  you  really  go,”  she  asked,  suddenly  realizing  that 
there  were  limits  to  his  endurance,  and  wondering  at  this 
emotional  reaction  to  her  chaff. 

Do  you  think  I’m  a  block  of  wood — to  be  chopped  about 
as  you  please  ?  ” 

i  “  it  was  only  fun.  It’s  pretty  rotten  being  accused  of 
being  in  love  with  a  man  old  enough  to  be  one’s  grand¬ 
father.” 

“You  always  said  he  wasn’t  old:  and  I’m  fed  up  with 
the  whole  business.” 

I  hate  sentiment,”  she  rejoined,  “  and  you  were  getting 
sloppy.  Besides,  I’m  not  old  enough  for  that  sort  of  rot  .  .  . 
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it  makes  me  sick.  But  that’s  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t 
still  be  friends.” 

“  Friends  !  My  God,  that’s  done  it.  Marry  old  Silenus, 
and  I  hope  he’ll  give  you  what  you  deserve.” 

“  He  could,  without  going  bankrupt  or  running  an 
overdraft.” 


CHAPTER  XI 


JASPER  VALLANT  did  not  find  it  easy  to  make  up  his 
mind.  Always  a  cautious  speculator,  he  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  locking  up  all  his  available  reserve.  Business  had 
been  far  worse  than  he  cared  to  confess,  during  these  last  two 
years  ;  profits  had  fallen,  the  volume  of  work  had  diminished, 
and  the  fragrant  greeting  which  tickled  his  nostrils  as  he 
traversed  the  various  departments  on  the  way  to  his  snug 
office  reminded  him  each  morning  that  he  was  no  longer 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  There  were  others,  specula¬ 
tors,  men  who  could  hardly  tell  Lapsang  from  Darjeeling, 
men  who  arrived  at  their  offices  at  eleven  and  left  at  four, 
and  yet  found  time  to  carry  through  deals  which  menaced 
the  whole  security  of  his  business.  They  belonged  to  a  new 
world,  a  world  of  parasites  who  lived  and  thrived  on  the 
work  of  others. 

What  can  a  man  ask  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  It  was  a 
problem  he  dared  not  face,  for  he  believed  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  righteousness  and  the  overthrow  of  evil.  He 
disliked  these  men  who  came  to  interview  him,  to  tempt  him 
— clean-shaven  men,  with  blue  chins,  and  massive  features, 
plethoric,  self-confident,  gross  ;  oozing  platitudes  and  cheap 
philosophy — men  with  whom  he  had  nothing  in  common, 
flashing  diamond  rings  in  urgent  persuasion,  flattering, 
insinuating,  perspiring,  threatening.  .  .  . 

He  listened  to  each  with  courteous  attention,  trying  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  This  one,  for  instance — there  was 
much  to  be  said  for  what  he  put  forward.  Jasper  realized 
that  he  had  to  make  a  choice  and  that  there  was  the  family 
to  be  considered.  If  he  did  what  this  plausible,  persuasive 
visitor  suggested  it  would  mean  that  he  could  retire  in  comfort 
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— no  need  to  work  any  more,  no  need  to  worry :  he  would 
still  be  Jasper  Valiant,  honoured  and  respected.  But  would 
he  ever  respect  himself  again  ?  Others  had  given  in — Hopley, 
Bence  and  Riley  had  all  done  so  :  and  Hopley  was  a  church¬ 
warden  and  Riley  a  Plymouth  Brother. 

The  visitor  contemplated  the  impassive  face  with  a  feeling 
of  growing  impatience  :  he  was  a  dyspeptic,  he  suffered  from 
hunger  pains ;  it  was  nearly  lunch-time,  and  he  had  a  guest 
at  the  club  at  one  o’clock.  But  Mr.  Valiant  was  obviously 
undecided  ;  never  before  had  he  shown  any  signs  of  yielding, 
and  even  the  risk  of  a  duodenal  ulcer  must  be  faced  in  a 
crisis  of  this  sort.  They  could  not  afford  to  leave  Valiant 
in  the  field  against  them,  with  a  connection  it  might  take 
years  to  alienate. 

“  I  must  have  time  to  think  it  over,”  said  Jasper. 

The  visitor  looked  at  his  watch  again.  It  was  not  so  very 
late,  after  all.  “  When  may  we  expect  your  decision  ?  ” 

“  My  partner  must  be  consulted.  He’s  an  invalid  and 
lives  in  the  country.” 

It  was  the  first  flutter  of  the  white  flag.  Mr.  Marks  knew 
the  signs  :  he  had  seen  them  before,  often — always  a  Mr. 
Jorkins  in  the  background  to  cover  the  surrender.  All  his 
victims  had  somebody  to  consult,  but  the  result  had  always 
been  the  same. 

“  Shall  we  say  this  day  week,  at  the  same  time  ?  ” 

Jasper  rose  and  held  out  his  hand.  “  Yes,”  he  said,  “  a 
week  will  be  enough.” 

The  hand  of  Mr.  Marks  was  cold  and  damp,  like  a  dead 
fish.  It  enveloped  Jasper’s  with  possessive  familiarity,  and 
the  loose  lips  slobbered  with  unctious  satisfaction.  Never 
before  had  this  hard,  reserved  business  man  been  so  courteous 
to  him.  The  omens  were  favourable  :  he  would  be  able  to 
report  progress  to  the  syndicate.  In  the  cab  he  rubbed  his 
hands  together  and  chuckled.  Money  talked.  Nobody  could 
resist  it  for  long. 

The  guest  at  the  club,  a  man  of  small  account,  was  surprised 
by  his  lavish  hospitality — champagne,  where  he  had  expected 
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beer,  old  liqueur  brandy  and  six  inches  of  fragrant  Havana  ! 
For  a  few  minutes  he  imagined  his  trivial  interests  must  possess 
a  value  which  he  had  never  suspected.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  behind  it  all.  Instinctively  he  tapped  his  various  pockets 
his  gold  watch  :  his  wrallet :  his  keys.  He  was  a  funny  little 
man,  and  it  was  a  trick  of  his  in  crowded  places,  when  there 
were  pick-pockets  about. 

“  It’s  up  here  you  want  it,”  said  his  host,  winking  and  touch¬ 
ing  his  forehead  with  the  index  finger  of  his  bejewelled  left 
hand.  It’s  not  everyone  who  can  make  old  Jasper  Valiant 
change  his  mind.  Another  brandy?”  The  guest  had  one. 
He  had  never  heard  of  Jasper  Valiant  before,  but  he  nodded 
his  head  in  wise  agreement. 


Jasper  had  tampered  with  his  conscience  when  he  suggested 
consulting  his  partner.  He  wanted  to  gain  time  ;  but  Rowland 
Pounds  had  given  him  a  free  hand,  he  always  trusted  him  and 
their  joint  reserve  was  entirely  at  Jasper’s  disposal— his  cheque 
could  cover  the  whole  sum.  Mr.  Pounds  had  always  said  that 
he  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  financial  details  and  he  had 
perfect  confidence  in  his  partner’s  integrity — it  was  far  less 
trouble  to  trust  him  absolutely,  and  like  so  many  irreligious 
people  he  respected  the  material  effects  of  religious  belief. 
His  dividends  accumulated  in  the  bank  :  they  were  paid  in 
with  punctuality  and  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  This  was  a 
business  matter  :  he  had  given  his  advice  :  Jasper  could  take 
it  or  leave  it  as  he  pleased. 

Luncheon  was  a  pleasant  break  in  a  busy  day  :  Jasper 
enjoyed  it.  He  always  went  to  the  same  restaurant  for  it  was 
hallowed  by  years  of  friendly  companionship  and  respectful 
service.  There  was  a  table  for  four,  in  a  secluded  corner, 
where  he  could  count  on  meeting  men  of  his  own  stamp — men 
who  took  life  seriously  and  viewed  with  alarm  the  modern 
trend  of  business — no  sentiment,  scarcely  friends,  but 
acquaintances  linked  by  a  common  standard,  who  honoured 
each  other  and  followed  tradition. 
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Recently,  a  common  danger  had  drawn  them  even  closer 
together  :  the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs,  and  they  prided 
themselves  upon  their  staunch  conservatism.  The  old  waiter, 
with  fiat  feet  and  corns,  who  had  looked  after  them  for  more 
years  than  they  cared  to  remember,  knew  exactly  what  they 
required — none  of  your  new-fangled,  messed-up  French 
dishes  ...  a  grilled  chop,  a  steak  slightly  underdone,  a  cut 
from  the  sirloin,  with  boiled  potatoes,  a  pint  of  stout  and  some 
cheese  and  celery  to  follow.  This  was  the  spirit  which  had 
made  England  what  it  was,  this  was  the  diet  upon  which  our 
Empire  had  been  built.  Jasper  had  a  menu  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  and,  for  twenty  years,  it  had  never  varied. 

To-day,  he  felt  that  he  had  flirted  with  the  devil :  there  was 
treachery  in  his  very  thoughts  :  he  had  forfeited  his  claim  to 
their  respect  and  confidence.  They  would  all  see  it  at  once  : 
old  John,  too  ...  of  course,  he  would  know  :  there  was 
reproach  in  his  glance  as  he  took  the  hat  and  coat  to  hang 
on  the  peg  dedicated  to  their  service.  Otherwise,  how  could  he 
so  far  forget  himself  as  to  ask  how  Jasper  would  like  his  chop 
grilled.  It  was  a  significant  lapse,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  more 
significant  for  the  fact  that  Jasper  let  it  pass. 

It  was  a  small  party,  too  1  The  restaurant  looked  more  empty. 
Was  it  becoming  less  popular  ?  Was  it,  too,  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  this  new  world  with  its  snack  bars  which  were  making  men 
forgetful  of  the  respect  to  which  good,  wholesome  food  was 
entitled  ?  Snack  bars  and  smart  restaurants  where  naked  ladies 
and  winged  cupids  danced  on  painted  walls  to  the  pop  of 
champagne  corks  and  empty  laughter  of  a  careless  and  godless 
age.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  distorted  vision,  but  to  Jasper  it 
represented  truth.  The  country  was  whoring  after  vain  gods  : 
it  was  losing  its  faith  :  it  was  building  without  foundation  : 
the  tide  of  prosperity,  as  he  had  known  it,  was  ebbing  and  he 
was  inclined  to  drift  .  .  .  even  his  religious  faith  was  drifting 
— he  was  not  so  sure  of  his  convictions. 

Back  in  the  office  again  he  felt  an  increasing  desire  to  give 
in,  to  do  what  that  objectionable  man  had  urged,  to  invest  the 
proceeds  in  government  securities  and  purge  his  weakness  in 
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a  life  devoted  to  contemplation,  reflection  and  good  works. 
He  would  be  tolerant :  he  would  seek  tranquillity  in  this  new 
home  life  :  he  would  leave  the  business  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation  on  new  lines.  There  was  a  tap  at  the  door — a  timid 
tap.  Jasper  frowned.  People  were  afraid  of  him,  and  he  wanted 
their  confidence,  that  intimate  contact  which  was  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  new  system.  The  tap  was  repeated,  more 
boldly,  and  a  small  man  in  black  coat  and  striped  trousers 
slipped  into  the  room. 

“  Mr.  Huxtable  to  see  you,  sir.” 

Jasper  glanced  at  his  diary.  “  His  appointment  is  for 
three  o’clock,”  he  said.  “  I  will  see  him  at  three.” 

Mr.  Huxtable  was  an  insignificant  man,  with  lank  iron-grey 
hair  plastered  across  an  ever-increasing  baldness.  The 
trimmed  moustache  failed  to  impress  itself  upon  observers  as 
a  genuine  part  of  his  make-up.  His  brisk  movements  involved 
deliberate  effort :  the  hang  of  his  coat  betrayed  the  fact  that 
his  poise  was  artificial,  that  his  back  was  not  habitually  straight. 
His  eye-glass  was  obviously  a  grotesque  attempt  to  achieve  facial 
vitality.  He  was  fighting  old  age  valiantly,  but  ineffectually. 

Jasper  pointed  to  a  seat.  “  I  remember  you  quite  well, 
Mr.  Huxtable,”  he  said.  “  You  are  the  chief  accountant  at 
Riley’s.” 

The  visitor  cleared  his  throat  with  painful  embarrassment. 
“  Was,  sir  :  was.  There  have  been  changes  at  Riley’s,  sir 
.  .  .  great  changes  :  I  might  almost  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  characterize 
them  as  catastrophic  changes  .  .  .  reorganization,  sir  .  .  . 
reconstruction.  Several  of  us  have  had  to  go — the  older  ones, 
sir.”  He  swallowed,  and  licked  his  lips. 

Jasper  nodded. 

“  Quite  polite  and  friendly,  sir.  ...  No  complaints.  They 
acknowledged  that  we  could  do  our  work,  and  do  it  well.  They 
were  willing  to  give  us  excellent  testimonials.  But  they  wanted 
young  blood — so  they  said.  I’m  still  young,  sir.  My  youngest 
is  two  years  old.  There’s  the  home,  sir.  I  married  late.  A 
young  family  doesn’t  give  much  chance  to  save  ...  I 
wondered  ...  if  possibly  ...” 
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“  You’ve  been  working  for  Riley’s  for  .  .  .  ?  ” 

“  Forty  years,  sir.  I  started  young.  I’m  not  sixty  yet.” 
He  straightened  his  back  and  glanced  defiantly  at  Jasper  through 
his  absurd  monocle. 

“  Surely  they  have  made  some  provision :  some  small 
annuity  !  ” 

“  No,  sir.  The  new  Managing  Director  seemed  to  think 
that  I  must  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  during  those  forty 
years.  But  they  gave  me  a  testimonial — a  silver  salver, 
inscribed.  “  Lucky  man,  Huxtable  !  ”  he  said.  “  To  be  able 
to  work  for  forty  years.” 

“  Did  you  save  ?  ” 

“  All  I  could,  sir.  Enough  to  buy  the  house  we  live  in  .  .  . 
and  there’s  a  small  life  insurance,  in  case.  .  .  .  But  there’s 
been  illness,  since  we  married  ...  a  good  deal  of  illness, 
sir,  one  way  and  another.  Savings  don’t  go  far  when  there’s 
illness  in  the  house.” 

“  I’m  afraid  there  are  no  vacancies  on  our  staff.” 

“  No,  sir.  I  was  apprehensive  that  there  might  not  be. 
It’s  difficult  to  know  what  to  do.  One  can’t  start  again  when 
one’s  old.” 

All  the  buoyancy  was  gone  now.  Mr.  Huxtable  sagged  to 
his  sixty  years,  a  tear  trickled  down  his  wrinkled  face.  He  was 
thinking  of  a  woman,  still  young,  who  looked  to  him  for  support, 
and  he  realized  that  there  were  still  the  Board  Schools,  waiting 
to  grab  his  children. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  he  said,  shuffling  to  his  feet.  “  Thank  you 
for  seeing  me.” 

Jasper  picked  up  a  sheet  of  notepaper  lying  on  his  desk. 
“  This  address  will  find  you  ?  ”  he  asked. 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment.  “  Yes,  sir.  .  .  .  We  let 
the  house.  .  .  .  We  thought — the  wife  and  I — that  it  was 
rather  too  big  for  us  now  there’s  no  money  coming  in.” 

“  Well,  good-bye.  If  I  can  do  anything  to  find  you  a  post, 
I  will.” 

Mr.  Huxtable  shuffled  out. 

Jasper  picked  up  the  speaking-tube  which  was  hangin 
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on  the  wall  by  his  side.  “  Send  Mr.  Soper  up  to  my  office,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Soper  was  ruddy,  white-haired  and  benevolent :  he 
oozed  respectability.  His  employer  wrote  a  name  and  address 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  the  old  man.  “  Still  they 
come,”  he  said.  “  You  can  put  him  on  the  list.  It’s  a  deserving 
case.” 

“  Christmas  list  ?  ”  Mr.  Soper  asked. 

“  There  are  four  children  and  Christmas  only  comes  once 
a  year.  I  leave  it  to  you.” 

“  The  fund  is  getting  low — lower  than  it’s  ever  been 
before,  sir.” 

“  It  can’t  be  helped.  Valiants  will  make  good  :  we  have  the 
promise.  You  can  draw  on  my  private  account  if  necessary.” 

“  It’s  all  your  private  account,  sir.  .  .  .” 

“  Ten  per  cent  is  God’s — a  sacred  trust,  Soper.  You  will 
use  your  own  discretion  how  you  carry  out  my  wishes  :  but, 
in  this  case,  I  suggest  you  do  it  through  Riley’s.  They  won’t 
be  averse  from  saving  their  own  faces,  and  it  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  recipient.” 

When  his  agent  had  gone  Jasper  unlocked  a  drawer  and  took 
out  a  Bible.  He  opened  the  book  and  studied  it  for  five  minutes, 
drawing  comfort  from  this  source  which  never  failed  him. 
Then  he  bowed  his  head  in  prayer,  seeking  for  guidance  in  the 
business  crisis  which  confronted  him.  There  were  two  ways 
open,  but  he  knew,  now,  that  he  would  never  take  the  easier 
one.  It  had  always  been  his  stern  maxim  that  the  right  path 
was  generally  the  more  difficult,  the  tractless  desert,  the  rough 
mountain  side,  the  way  of  the  pioneer  which  hardened  the 
muscles  and  tested  the  resolution.  To-day,  the  broad  path  to 
ease  and  comfort  had  tempted  him  and  God  had  sent  Mr. 
Huxtable  to  show  him  the  right  way.  Mr.  Marks  should  have 
his  answer,  and  he  should  have  it  to-day.  Valiants  would  fight. 

He  took  out  a  telegraph  form  and  wrote.  Rowland  Pounds 
should  know  his  decision  :  it  would  set  a  seal  on  his  resolve. 


“  Agree  to  proposed  course.  Valiants  will  fight.” 
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When  his  message  had  gone,  it  was  as  though  a  load  had  been 
lifted  from  his  mind  :  he  felt  a  strange  mental  and  physical 
exaltation.  Valiants  would  fight,  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was 
with  them. 

The  telegram  reached  Mr.  Pounds  at  six  o’clock.  He  was 
taking  his  temperature  and  reading  the  evening  paper.  The 
instrument  was  legibly  inscribed  “  one  minute,”  but  he  did 
not  believe  in  taking  risks  so  he  sucked  it  contentedly  whilst 
he  read.  Mrs.  Fellows  placed  the  yellow  envelope  on  the  small 
table  beside  him,  took  the  thermometer  from  his  lips,  glanced 
at  it  and  proceeded  to  shake  it  down  with  disapproving  jerks. 

He  wagged  his  finger  at  her,  playfully.  “  Emotion,”  he 
said,  “is  very  bad  for  an  invalid.  You  shouldn’t  be  so 
sudden.” 

“  A  little  excitement  won’t  hurt  you  much,”  she  countered. 
“  I  don’t  care  what  Dr.  Parker  says  :  it’s  strychnine  not 
bromide  you  want.” 

He  ogled  her  :  “  You  wouldn’t  kill  the  old  man,  Gertie  : 
strychnine  is  terribly  strong  stuff.” 

“  Oh,  get  along  with  you.  I  don’t  want  any  of  your  nonsense.” 

He  glanced  at  the  telegram  and  chuckled.  “If  it  goes 
wrong,”  he  commented,  “  that  young  whelp  will  have  to  go 
without.  My  much  respected  and  very  dull  partner  seems  to 
have  more  guts  than  I  gave  him  credit  for.” 

She  held  out  a  plump,  pink  hand  to  him,  palm  upwards. 
It  was  a  gesture  he  understood  :  a  reminder  of  past  discussions 
and  arguments. 

“  I  prefer,”  he  reminded  her,  with  senile  cunning,  “  to  be 
kept  alive.  It’s  only  a  fool  who  leaves  money  to  his  house¬ 
keeper.  It’s  weary  business  waiting  for  dead  men’s  shoes, 
and  sometimes  ends  in  the  Old  Bailey.  Not  much  satisfaction 
when  you’re  dead.” 

“  Mr.  Harley,”  she  suggested. 

The  invalid’s  eyes  went  instinctively  to  the  chest  of  drawers. 
“  There’s  only  been  one  person  in  the  world  I’ve  loved  better 
than  myself,”  he  said,  “  and  she  entrusted  the  boy  to  my 
care.” 
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“  You  are  not  very  consistent.”  She  folded  the  telegram 
and  put  it  back  in  its  envelope.  Her  lips  had  their  habitual 
smile,  but  her  eyes  were  cold  and  resentful.  For  five  years 
she  had  looked  after  the  creature  comforts  of  this  capricious 
invalid,  for  five  years  she  had  angled  in  the  sterile  waters  of  his 
gross  egotism,  and  she  knew  that  she  had  caught  nothing.  It 
was  due  to  her  efforts  that  Richard  had  gone  away  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  her  suggestion  that  Rowland  had  resigned  himself 
to  the  congenial  role  of  pampered  invalid.  It  was  in  response 
to  her  intimacies  that  a  certain  familiarity  had  crept  into  their 
relationship.  But  he  was  no  fool,  he  knew  how  to  look  after 
his  money,  and  he  did  not  mean  his  tranquillity  to  be  disturbed. 

“  As  long  as  I  live,  you  get  a  hundred  a  year  and  a  comfort¬ 
able  home.  If  I  die  you  get  nothing,”  he  had  told  her,  once, 
and  all  her  efforts  had  failed  to  make  him  change  his  mind. 
When  Richard  departed  things  seemed  more  hopeful,  for  the 
invalid  missed  his  nephew  and  fell  back  upon  her  company. 
It  had  taken  her  several  weeks  to  discover  that  he  was  merely 
amusing  himself  at  her  expense. 

“  He’s  going  to  fight  the  bastards  !  ”  said  Mr.  Pounds  with 
satisfaction.  “  It’ll  be  a  good  fight  .  .  .  good  to  watch.  My 
money’s  on  Jasper  Valiant.  He’s  a  tough  customer,  is  Jasper.” 

“  And  if  he  fails.” 

“  I’m  not  a  fool.  Annuities  are  cheap  for  invalids  of  my 
age.  I  bought  one  last  year.” 


When  Jasper  got  home  that  evening  his  first  feeling  was  one 
of  relief  that  Richard  Harley  had  gone.  The  youth  had 
appropriated  Stella  and  she  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  it  very 
much.  It  was  unnatural  for  her  to  mope,  and  she  had  suddenly 
become  quiet  and  thoughtful :  without  her  chatter  the  house 
seemed  to  lack  something.  Also,  he  was  not  certain  that  he 
wanted  her  to  lose  her  heart  to  this  attractive  young  man.  He 
had  not  treated  his  uncle  very  well  and  Jasper  always  judged 
character  by  behaviour  at  home.  That  Blandon  Scarp  could 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  their  guest’s  sudden  departure 
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did  not  occur  to  him,  for  he  had  come,  more  and  more,  to  look 
upon  his  massive  friend  as  a  contemporary. 

The  Easter  holidays  were  nearly  over.  In  a  few  days 
Godfrey  would  be  back  at  school  again  and  Theodore  at 
Oxford.  Home  life  had  been  less  irritating  lately  :  for  once, 
Godfrey’s  school  report  had  been  passable  without  giving  rise 
to  any  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  health  of  that  cheery  reprobate. 
It  had  been  a  surprise  to  them  all — that  report — and  not  least 
to  the  object  of  its  tepid  praise,  who  promptly  expressed 
misgivings  with  regard  to  the  mental  stability  of  “  the  head,” 
having,  for  twelve  weeks,  viewed  with  supreme  contempt  the 
efforts  of  that  excellent  pedagogue  to  accomplish  by  kindness 
what  harsher  methods  had  failed  to  achieve. 

Theodore,  too,  had  shown  more  affection.  He  had  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  be  nice  to  his  mother  in  a  patronizing  manner, 
and  no  cynic  had  pointed  out  that  these  bursts  of  affection 
coincided  with  his  father’s  presence  in  the  house.  On  occasions 
he  could  be  a  delightful  companion  and  Jasper  felt  satisfied 
that  Oxford  life  was  doing  the  boy  good. 

To  return  to  this  united  family  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  Richard  Harley  was  very  restful  after  all  the 
perplexities  of  that  critical  day.  He  had  made  his  decision, 
for  better  or  worse.  It  had  been  a  sudden  one  for  a  man  of  his 
temperament  and  he  wanted  to  forget  it.  It  would  be  sure  to 
work  out  all  right,  but  .  .  .  Jasper  did  not  like  “  buts  ” — 
they  suggested  fallibility.  Fifty  thousand  was  a  great  deal  of 
money — his  whole  reserve  at  the  moment.  Perhaps  they  could 
have  achieved  their  object  with  a  smaller  outlay. 

Milicent  always  made  the  tea  directly  she  heard  him  arrive. 
Everything  was  ready  at  a  quarter  to  five,  the  pot  warming  by 
the  fire,  the  kettle  singing  over  the  spirit  lamp,  hot  scones  on 
the  hot- water  dish.  Except  when  there  was  a  fog,  she  could 
count  on  his  punctuality.  Five  minutes  for  the  tea  to  draw  : 
he  always  wanted  five  minutes  grace.  He  kissed  her  now,  when 
he  came  in.  She  liked  the  feel  of  his  bushy  whiskers  against 
her  cheek. 

To-day  she  told  him  they  tickled  her,  that  she  thought  she 
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would  cut  them  off  and  use  them  to  stuff  the  new  pin-cushion 
she  was  making. 

“  There  was  once  a  man  called  Samson,”  he  reminded  her. 
“  Also  a  very  charming  young  person  called  Delilah.  Perhaps 
my  strength  is  in  my  whiskers — then,  I  might  emulate  my 
partner  and  leave  things  to  look  after  themselves  in  the  City.” 

Milicent  poured  out  some  milk.  “  I  think  we’ll  leave  them 
alone,  then.  I  prefer  you  as  you  are.” 

She  filled  up  the  cup  with  tea  and  handed  it  to  him. 

“  We  weren’t  very  grateful,  were  we,  Jasper  ?  ” 

He  helped  himself  to  a  scone.  “  I  didn’t  give  you  much 
chance.  Too  much  tradition  in  our  family.  Any  form  of 
excess  is  bad.  Even  failure  may  teach  us  something.” 

Milicent’s  hand  trembled  as  she  raised  the  cup  to  her  lips. 

“  Failure,”  she  repeated.  “  I’ve  never  heard  you  use  the 
word  before  .  .  .  you  couldn’t  fail.  .  .  .” 

“  Well,  perhaps  not  quite  ‘  failure  ’ — -just  the  realization  that 
things  are  changing  .  .  .  moving  forward  .  .  .  getting  a  little 
out  of  hand.  One  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  life  is  dynamic,  not 
static.  We  must  get  on  or  get  out.” 

“  But,  Jasper,  there’s  nothing  really  wrong,  is  there  ?  ” 

“  We’ve  been  losing  money  for  some  time.  I’m  not  as 
wealthy  as  I  was  a  year  or  two  ago — not  nearly  as  wealthy.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before  ?  ” 

He  pinched  her  cheek,  playfully.  “  Because  it  couldn’t  have 
done  any  good.  We  are  up  against  a  new  system  of  business, 
and  we  are  going  to  fight  it.  You  shall  share  the  triumph.” 

“  It’s  funny,”  she  said.  “  I  never  seem  to  have  heard  any¬ 
thing  about  the  business.  I  just  took  it  for  granted.” 

“  It  has  never  been  part  of  a  woman’s  duty  to  worry  about 
her  husband’s  business.  You  remember  Kingsley’s  lines  : 
‘  For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep  ’.” 

“  I  suppose  Mr.  Kingsley  doesn’t  consider  it  work,  to  have 
a  house  to  look  after.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  just  fun — to  have 
children  ...  to  look  after  them  ...  to  watch  them  suffer, 
sometimes.” 

“  It’s  different — a  different  sort  of  work.  Home  life  is  a 
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thing  apart ;  a  sheltered  life  ;  a  life  of  obedience  which  takes 
away  the  burden  of  responsibility.” 

“  Now  you  are  frowning,  just  as  you  used  to  when  you 
lectured  me.  If  you  believe  all  that,  that  we  are  just  slaves, 
why  have  you  changed  so  much  lately  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  had  not  the  courage  to  go  on  alone.  Even  an 
autocrat  may  have  his  moments  of  weakness,  moments  when  he 
craves  for  sympathy,  when  he  begins  to  mistrust  himself,  when 
he  prefers  friendship  to  servility  and  love  to  respect.  It  wasn’t 
easy  to  acknowledge  this  weakness,  more  especially — you  will 
forgive  me,  my  dear — more  especially  to  one  who  seemed  too 
weak  to  share  such  a  burden.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  unex¬ 
pectedly,  you  opposed  my  will,  you  became  strong  in  defence 
of  your  child  ;  and  I  realized  that  I  had  been  wrong  all  the  time 
Late  in  coming,  Milicent  !  Believe  me,  I  regret  the  wasted 
years  :  I  regret  the  stiff  formality  which,  even  now,  prevents 
me  from  saying  what  I  feel.  The  tongue  is  servant  of  the 
heart  and  the  heart  is  slave  to  its  convictions  ;  and  conviction 
is  the  climax  of  faith.  My  God  has  ever  been  a  jealous  God, 
a  remote  God,  a  God  of  vengeance  and  sacrifice.  I  just  .  .  . 
missed  the  sunlight  on  the  hills.” 

She  took  his  hand.  Her  wisdom  was  not  equal  to  the 
occasion.  “  I  don’t  suppose  money  matters  very  much,  after 
all,”  she  said. 

“  Now  you  are  talking  like  a  child.  Money,  reputation, 
position — these  are  the  rewards  of  effort,  the  seal  which  is  set 
to  conscientious  work.  Money  is  the  key  to  all  philanthropic 
effort  and  philanthropy  is  the  sign  of  social  progress.  The 
sunlight  may  soften  the  landscape,  but  still  the  hills  remain — 
the  rough  path,  the  craggy  rocks,  the  precipices  and  deep 
ravines.  If  this  new  world  comes,  as  I  see  it  coming,  with  its 
so-called  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  with  its  obliteration  of 
ancient  landmarks  and  worship  of  strange  gods,  there  will  be 
no  place  for  an  obsolete  moral  code,  no  toleration  for  the  faith 
we  hold.  It  is  stirring — this  new  impulse  :  people  are  losing 
their  grip  of  fundamentals,  revelation  gives  place  to  rationalism 
and  faith  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  unbelief.” 
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Milicent  wished  he  would  stop  !  It  was  the  old  story  all  over 
again,  the  old  Jasper  :  the  man  she  had  fought  and  conquered 
.  .  .  arguing  .  .  .  preaching  .  .  .  ranting.  .  .  . 

“  But  I’m  tiring  you,”  he  said.  And  she  knew  that  he  had 
read  her  errant  thoughts  and  was  displeased.  She  tried  to  think 
of  some  way  out.  But  it  was  true  :  and  she  would  not  lie  to 
him  again.  As  he  went  from  the  room  it  seemed  as  though  all 
the  promise  of  the  last  few  months  had  been  drowned  in  an 
idle  thought. 


Theodore  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  worse  moment  for  a 
critical  interview.  He  had  laid  his  ground-bait  with  extreme 
care  :  he  had  avoided  all  the  pit-falls  which  might  lead  to 
family  friction ;  he  had  been  exceptionally  polite  to  his 
mother  ;  he  had  manifested  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  “  higher 
criticism  ”  ;  he  had  never  failed  in  his  punctuality  either  at 
prayers  or  meals.  Unfortunately  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
business  troubles,  nor  of  the  possibility  of  their  having  some 
bearing  upon  the  subject  he  wished  to  discuss.  It  was  obvious 
that  his  intrusion  was  not  welcome,  but  the  habitual  sternness 
of  his  father’s  face  prevented  him  from  attaching  any  special 
significance  to  his  rather  grim  reception. 

“  I  wanted  to  discuss  a  rather  important  matter,  sir.” 

Jasper  put  down  his  paper  and  removed  his  glasses. 

“  Sit  down,  my  boy,”  he  said.  And  Theodore  felt  that  he 
was  back  at  school  again  engaged  in  one  of  those  critical  inter¬ 
views  which  had  always  demanded  so  much  of  his  youthful 
diplomacy.  He  gulped  down  his  misgivings  and  cleared  his 
throat.  There  was  a  lump  there  which  defied  his  most  valiant 
efforts. 

“  Magdalen  is  a  very  popular  college,”  he  began.  “  I  wanted 
to  thank  you,  sir,  for  sending  me  there.  One  meets  men  who 
will  one  day  be  famous — men  it  is  useful  to  know.  Last  term 
I  spoke  at  the  Union  .  .  .  just  a  short  speech,  but  it  was  well 
received  .  .  .  the  President  spoke  to  me  afterwards.  .  .  .” 

Jasper  moved  impatiently  in  his  seat.  He  knew  Theodore’s 
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methods  ;  he  had  noted  his  unusual  amiability  ;  and  he  had  a 
shrewd  suspicion  where  all  this  was  leading. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  I  was  wondering  whether  it  might 
be  possible  for  me  to  take  up  politics  .  .  .  two  or  three  men  of 
my  year  ...” 

Jasper  interrupted  him  :  “In  his  last  letter  to  me,  your 
tutor  expressed  doubts  upon  your  ability  to  take  an  ordinary 
pass  degree,  unless  you  worked  harder.  Possibly  you  think 
politics  would  require  less  effort.” 

“  I’m  no  good  at  Latin,  sir.” 

“  A  good  deal  of  money  was  spent  on  a  first-class  public 
school  where  you  could  be  firmly  grounded  in  the  classics.” 

Theodore  realized  that  he  was  getting  away  from  his  subject; 
it  was  one  of  the  dangers  of  too  much  diplomacy. 

“  There  can  be  no  harm  in  my  making  friends  with  men 
who  may  be  useful  to  my  future,”  he  said,  with  a  touch  of 
resentment. 

Jasper  agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  good 
university,  provided  the  work  did  not  suffer. 

“  Most  of  them  have  a  much  bigger  allowance  than  I.  It 
rather  excludes  a  chap  from  their  set.” 

“  In  life,”  said  Jasper,  “  one  must  cut  the  coat  according 
to  the  available  cloth.” 

“  I  assure  you,  sir,  my  allowance  is  a  small  one  for 
Magdalen.” 

“  Your  allowance  is  above  the  average.  I  consulted  with 
your  tutor  before  settling  on  the  sum.  He  assures  me  that  it 
is  ample  for  all  requirements — both  for  sport  and  social  life. 
As  you  play  no  games  for  your  college,  you  have  all  the  more  to 
spend  on  your  friends.  In  my  opinion  it  is  quite  enough  and 
you  will  have  to  make  it  do.” 

There  was  a  finality  about  the  last  sentence  which  did  not 
encourage  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject.  Theodore 
realized  that  it  was  no  good  putting  off  the  evil  day. 

“  I’m  afraid  I’m  in  debt,  sir.” 

“  Then  you  will  have  to  economize  and  get  out  of  debt 
again. 
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“  If  the  college  authorities  hear  of  it  ...  I  shall  be  sent 
down.” 

“  How  long  has  this  been  going  on  ?  ” 

“  For  over  a  year.  .  .  .  It’s  .  .  .  rather  a  large  amount.” 

“  How  much  ?  ” 

“  Three  hundred  pounds.” 

“  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you  think  I’m  made  of  money  ?  ” 

Theodore  had  got  over  the  worst  part :  he  felt  his  self- 
confidence  returning.  He  was  quite  right ;  his  allowance  was 
far  too  small.  His  father  would  have  realized  that  if  he  had  been 
to  the  varsity. 

“  Burton  has  the  same  as  I  do,  and  his  pater  is  in  quite  a 
small  way.” 

“  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Burton’s  college  expenses  are  much  the 
same  as  yours.” 

“  He  swots  all  the  time,  so  there’s  nothing  for  him  to  spend 
money  on.” 

“  Perhaps  one  day  you  will  wish  that  you  had  done  the  same.” 

“  The  men  I  know  are  not  Burton’s  set.” 

“  The  business  has  not  been  doing  well  lately.  I  was  a 
wealthy  man  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  times  are  changing.  If  you 
want  to  stay  at  Oxford  you  will  have  to  be  more  careful.  The 
debts  shall  be  paid,  but  you  must  promise  not  to  do  it  again.” 

Theodore  promised.  He  had  got  out  of  it  better  than  he 
expected.  His  father’s  financial  position  did  not  worry  him  : 
there  had  always  been  plenty  of  money. 

Theodore  had  tried  to  confide  in  Stella  but  she  had  not  been 
sympathetic  about  his  troubles.  In  desperation  he  had  turned 
to  Godfrey  who  was  obviously  impressed  by  what  he  heard  of 
college  life  and,  even  more,  by  the  magnitude  of  his  brother’s 
deficit.  To  a  boy  whose  pocket-money  was  measured  by 
shillings,  three  hundred  pounds  seemed  a  fortune — it  was 
Titanic,  it  was  Napoleonic.  Godfrey  had  never  felt  such  respect 
for  his  brother,  before.  The  knowledge  that  Theodore  was 
going  to  face  the  head  of  the  house  with  this  stupendous 
confession  filled  the  boy  with  a  terrible  delight.  He  thought 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  :  he  remembered  Lot’s  wife  :  he 
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pictured  a  man,  whose  name  he  couldn’t  remember,  with  all 
his  bowels  gushing  out :  he  tried  to  analyse  the  relative 
responsibility  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  :  he  anticipated  with 
unholy  glee  a  Theodore  afflicted  with  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
And,  after  all — bitter  disappointment — his  brother  had  emerged 
from  the  interview  with  a  whole  skin. 

He  was  lurking  in  the  hall  when  Theodore  came  out,  and 
the  sight  of  his  brother’s  smug  satisfaction  filled  him  with 
intense  disgust.  He  had  been  cheated  :  he  deserved  something 
more  exciting. 

“  Did  you  tell  him  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  husky  whisper,  hoping 
that  there  was  still  something  to  look  forward  to. 

Theodore  glanced  anxiously  at  the  study  door.  “  Of  course,” 
he  said.  “  Why  not  ?  He  was  quite  reasonable  about  it  .  .  . 
saw  my  point.  After  all,  one  has  to  keep  up  one’s  end  at 
Magdalen.  You’ll  understand  better  when  you  get  older.” 

“  I  bet  you  were  in  a  jolly  funk,  all  the  same.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  said  Theodore  politely,  “  we  were 
discussing  the  question  of  politics  as  a  career,  most  of  the  time.” 

Godfrey  was  impressed  :  he  realized  that  his  knowledge  of 
life  had  gaps.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  In  silence 
they  went  together  into  the  garden.  Stella  joined  them  on  the 
terrace. 

“  I  say,”  said  Godfrey.  “  Theo’s  going  into  Parliament. 
They  arranged  it  all  this  morning  !  ” 

The  girl  look  at  the  budding  politician,  and  the  budding 
politician  looked  at  his  boots.  Stella’s  eyes — he  could  never 
decide  whether  they  were  blue  or  green — gave  no  quarter. 

“  Politics  !  ”  she  said,  and  there  was  a  world  of  scorn  in 
her  voice.  “  Politics  !  He’s  got  to  get  a  degree  first.” 

“  It  isn’t  necessary.  Many  statesmen  have  got  on  perfectly 
well  without  a  degree.  Who  cares  for  classics.  It’s  a  career 
.  .  .  parliament.” 

“A  refuge  for  the  destitute.  But  I  doubt  if  they’ll  have 
anything  quite  as  destitute  of  ideas  as  you  are,  Theo.” 

“  He’d  look  rather  nice  in  a  wig,”  said  Godfrey,  intent  on 
keeping  the  peace. 
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“  They  don’t  wear  wigs,  fathead,”  his  sister  informed  him. 
“  They  wear  top-hats.  All  right  for  you,  Theo  ;  you  could  talk 
through  yours.” 

“  Oh,  do  stop  talking  rot.” 

“  It  isn’t  rot :  its  good  honest  sense.  You’ve  been  talking 
through  your  hat  to  Godfrey  all  the  time,  and  you  know  it.” 

“  I  think,”  interrupted  Godfrey,  “  that  there’s  a  spotted  fly¬ 
catcher’s  nest  in  the  creeper  over  the  stables.” 

“  Probably  a  sparrow’s,”  said  Theodore,  who  felt  vindictive, 
but  not  equal  to  tackling  his  sister. 

“  I  expect  so,”  the  boy  agreed.  “  But  I  sold  young  Jenkins 
one  of  the  eggs  for  sixpence,  so  he  evidently  made  the  same 
mistake.” 

“  Dinner  will  be  fun  to-night,”  said  Stella.  “  We’ll  set 
them  off  on  politics  again.  I  should  like  to  hear  both  sides.” 

Theodore  frowned.  He  did  not  want  to  hear  any  more 
about  politics.  “  I’d  rather  you  didn’t,  Stella.  It  wasn’t 
really  a  very  nice  interview.” 

“  Ha,  ha  !  ”  shouted  Godfrey.  “  And  that  egg  wasn’t 
really  a  sparrow’s.  I  saw  the  cock  bird  shinning  up  a  tree 
catching  flies  .  .  .  mouthfuls  of  ’em.” 


The  following  Sunday,  Blandon  Scarp  came  to  tea.  He  was 
firmly  rooted  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Stella  had  not  gone  back  to  school.  Godfrey 
had  gone,  Theodore  was  back  at  Oxford  and  the  girl  remained. 

Only  relations  and  special  friends  came  to  tea  on  Sundays 
for  it  was  a  day  of  rest,  and  entertaining  acquaintances  was  not 
a  restful  process.  The  solemnity  of  the  day  was  reflected  in 
the  clothing — frockcoats,  tall  hats,  Eton  jackets,  rustling  silk 
dresses,  elaborate  millinery,  kid  gloves — all  recognized  as 
correct.  They  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  was  a 
day  apart,  a  day  to  be  honoured,  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  other  six  days  of  the  week,  a  day  when  one  must  avoid 
actions  which  might,  perhaps,  be  just  legitimate  at  other  times. 
It  was  so  easy  :  one  had  only  to  note  the  costume  and  regulate 
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conduct  accordingly.  It  was  the  correct  thing  to  go  to  church  ; 
to  have  a  family  pew  and  occupy  it  with  regularity.  It  was 
correct  to  kneel  down  for  a  few  seconds  after  arrival  in  church  ; 
even  if,  through  the  fingers,  the  eyes  were  occupied  with  less 
sacred  matters,  and  the  mind  concerned  with  mundane  affairs. 
It  was  correct  to  discuss  the  sermon  on  the  way  home  to  a  heavy 
meal  which  required  an  afternoon  of  contemplation  for  its 
digestion. 

Mr.  Scarp,  too,  believed  in  conformity.  He  pondered  over 
it  as  he  dressed.  The  free  churches,  rapidly  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity,  constituted  a  national  menace — at  least,  so  his  friends 
thought  and  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  them.  Perhaps  the 
views  of  Colonel  Bunter,  retired,  might  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  period.  Nobody,  at  the  club,  ever  disagreed  with  the 
worthy  Colonel,  for  there  was  nothing  he  enjoyed  better  than 
an  argument  and  his  bump  of  logic  was  too  atrophied  to  allow 
him  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  other  people  might  think. 
“  I’m  a  broad-minded  man,”  he  said.  He  always  began  in  that 
way.  “  But,  damn  it  all,  there  are  limits — and  sedition  is 
sedition,  whether  it’s  preached  from  a  noncomformist  pulpit 
or  a  chair  in  the  park.  Giving  ’em  ideas  above  their  station, 
what  !  Who  made  the  Empire  what  it  is  ?  ”  He  always  paused 
at  this  point  to  recover  his  breath,  and  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  his  own  personal  contribution  had  played  no  small  part 
in  the  process.  “  My  God,  sir,  you’ll  scarcely  believe  it  but  my 
baker — the  fellow  who  brings  the  bread  round — had  the  damned 
impertinence  to  talk  politics  to  my  cook.” 

Mr.  Scarp  had  sympathized.  It  didn’t  interest  him  very 
much,  but  stagnation  seemed  to  offer  greater  financial  security 
than  revolution,  and  the  Colonel  in  his  deep  arm-chair  with  a 
glass  of  port  at  his  elbow  represented  a  class  firmly  entrenched 
against  any  spirit  of  reformation.  With  his  bushy  white  eye¬ 
brows,  his  drooping  moustache  and  purple  visage,  Mr.  Scarp 
felt  that  an  attack  of  apoplexy  would  be  the  only  catastrophe 
likely  to  shake  his  determination  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 
There  was  something  humorous  about  the  different  types  of 
men  who  supported  this  blatant  conservatism — Jasper  Valiant 
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.  .  .  Colonel  Bunter.  They  could  scarcely  have  had  lunch 
together  without  fighting,  yet  they  both  stood  for  an  obsolete 
feudalism  which  was  rapidly  passing  away. 

“  Two  lovely  black  eyes.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Scarp  took  a  final  look  at  himself  in  the  mirror.  It  was 
no  wonder  he  had  been  thinking  about  the  worthy  Colonel 
as  he  dressed,  for  the  frockcoat,  lavender  waistcoat  and  striped 
trousers  seemed  to  stamp  him  as  a  disciple  of  that  ancient  bore. 
It  was  Sunday,  he  was  going  to  tea  with  the  Valiants,  and  this 
was  the  only  costume  possible  for  such  an  occasion.  For  the 
fifty  yards  which  separated  the  two  front  doors  he  must  wear 
a  glossy  silk  hat  and  gloves.  To  go  to  tea  at  North  View  on 
Sunday  was  no  ordinary  call.  Milicent  did  not  entertain  on 
Sunday  :  only  relations  and  intimate  friends  might  intrude, 
and  the  warmth  of  his  reception  proved  his  standing.  Stella 
relieved  him  of  his  hat  and  deposited  it  in  safety  on  the  music 
stool  behind  the  grand  piano.  It  was  significant  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  visitor. 

Milicent  looked  at  the  clock.  She  placed  the  kettle  over  the 
spirit  lamp  and  rang  the  bell.  In  five  minutes  Jasper  would 
come  down  to  tea.  She  gazed  at  the  bulk  of  her  guest.  “  We 
shall  want  some  more  scones  and  toast,”  she  reflected.  Her 
eyes  wandered  to  the  neat  watch-chain  which  traversed  Mr. 
Scarp’s  waistcoat.  “  I  wonder  where  he  gets  his  clothes,”  she 
thought.  “  They  always  look  better  than  Jasper’s,  and  he  can’t 
be  an  easy  man  to  fit.  The  child  likes  him,  too.  Now  I 
wonder  what  age  he  is.” 

“  And  that,”  concluded  Mr.  Scarp,  “  is  how  my  friend 
Gunter  lost.  .  .  .  Now,  what  did  he  lose,  Miss  Stella  ?  ” 

“  His  reputation.” 

“You  are  too  quick,”  he  said.  “  Fie  lost  his  money 
first.  The  rest  came  later  ...  it  generally  does  in  business.” 

“  What  are  you  two  talking  about  ?  ” 

Stella  laughed.  “  He  was  telling  me  about  a  man  who  was 
found  out.  It  was  terribly  exciting,  but  I’m  not  sure  if  it  was 
true.” 
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She  looked  doubtfully  at  her  companion.  His  cherubic  face 
expressed  mortification.  He  picked  up  the  kettle  and  poured 
some  hot  water  into  the  expectant  tea-pot. 

“  I  don’t  often  forget  to  warm  the  pot,”  said  Milicent. 
“  I  was  just  wondering.  .  . 

The  door  opened  and  Jasper  Valiant  came  in.  Milicent 
made  the  tea.  It  had  been  a  fortunate  interruption  for  she 
could  not  have  finished  her  sentence.  It  was  entirely  Stella’s 
fault  for  looking  so  absurdly  mature.  With  her  hair  up,  one 
might  easily  take  her  for  twenty  and  it  was  natural  to  think 
about  her  future — the  only  future  Milicent  could  picture  for  a 
nice  girl  of  her  station  in  life. 

Jasper  sat  down  in  his  favourite  arm-chair.  The  visitor 
balanced  a  cup  in  his  left  hand  and  passed  buttered  scones  with 
his  right.  It  fascinated  Stella  to  watch  him.  For  all  his  size 
he  was  a  neat  man  in  a  room,  never  put  a  foot  wrong,  never 
missed  an  empty  cup.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  be  handing 
things  :  he  was  a  generation  removed  from  his  host.  Her  father 
never  handed  things  :  he  claimed  the  privileges  of  his  position 
and  age. 

“  I  hear  they  had  a  burglary  at  the  Chisholm’s,  the  other 
night,”  said  Jasper. 

“  Any  luck  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Scarp. 

“  One  might  almost  think,”  said  Milicent,  “  that  you  favoured 
the  burglar.” 

“  To  take  what  we  haven’t  got  is  a  primitive  instinct,  and 
a  very  universal  one — we  all  have  it  to  some  extent.  In  our 
national  life  it  is  called  colonization  ;  in  business  we  label  it 
enterprise  ;  the  hunter  calls  it  sport ;  the  schoolboy  ‘  pinches  ’ 
— I  think  that’s  the  correct  term — any  trifles  which  are  permitted 
by  his  peculiar  moral  code  ;  the  fishmonger  and  grocer  speak 
of  legitimate  profits  ;  whilst  our  politicians  disguise  their 
predations  under  various  forms  of  taxation.  It’s  all  a  sort  of 
burglary.” 

“  Then  I’m  very  glad  we  employ  Beggs,”  said  Milicent. 
“  It  gives  a  feeling  of  security.” 

“  A  false  security,  dear  lady.  That  is  the  danger  of  a  tell- 
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tale  clock  ;  it  stereotypes  your  watch-dog.  A  burglar  with 
any  gumption  can  construct  a  time-table  which  will  defeat  all 
the  wisdom  of  a  tell-tale  clock.  He  knows  exactly  when  and 
for  how  long  he  is  safe  to  be  left  undisturbed.” 

Stella  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but  all  the  time  she 
was  watching  his  face.  Their  visitor  puzzled  her  :  he  did  not 
fit  into  her  ideas  of  life,  he  was  unorthodox,  his  views  were 
revolutionary.  Sometimes  she  liked  and  admired  him  ;  some¬ 
times  she  experienced  a  feeling  of  repulsion.  She  glanced  at 
her  father. 

Jasper  was  frowning.  He  had  learnt  not  to  take  his  friend’s 
philosophy  too  seriously  ;  but  it  was  Sunday  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  seemed  out  of  place.  Moreover  it  was  wrong,  even  in  fun, 
to  tamper  with  the  fundamentals  of  moral  conduct. 

“  I  don’t  think  it’s  wise,”  he  said,  “  in  these  days,  to  treat 
such  matters  lightly.  It  is  easy  to  be  misunderstood.” 

The  visitor  looked  at  Stella,  and  in  that  swift  glance  he 
seemed  to  probe  deep  down  into  her  mind,  to  her  wandering 
mistrust  of  his  honesty. 

“You  mean,”  he  said,  “that  the  world  is  beginning  to 
doubt  some  of  the  things  which  have  always  been  accepted, 
that  the  new  generation  is  tending  towards  a  levity  of  thought 
and  action  out  of  keeping  with  past  standards  of  right  and 
wrong.” 

Jasper  agreed.  He  was  still  uncertain  whether  to  take  his 
visitor  seriously. 

Once  more  Mr.  Scarp’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  girl. 

“  You  see,  Miss  Stella,”  he  remarked,  “  it  is  dangerous, 
very  dangerous  to  attempt  to  explore  the  hidden  recesses  of 
another’s  mind — to  try  to  explain  complex  matters  by  an  appeal 
to  standards  fashioned  for  the  nursery.” 

It  was  almost  an  aside,  intended  for  her  alone.  Before  she 
could  reply,  he  had  changed  the  subject  and  was  talking  to 
Jasper  again,  telling  him  of  his  boyhood  and  early  days  in 
business.  .  .  . 

“  You  joined  your  father  at  the  age  of  twenty — that  was 
young  for  the  responsibility  of  a  partnership.  ...” 
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“  Yes.  It  was  uphill  work  at  first,  the  business  wasn’t  doing 
well,  and  he  died  two  years  later.  .  .  .  But  by  that  time  I  had 
learnt  all  I  wanted  to  know  about  diamonds.” 

“  You  have  gone  ahead  since.  ...” 

Stella  looked  at  the  visitor  with  a  feeling  of  resentment. 
The  last  remark  rankled — “  fashioned  for  the  nursery  !  ” 

She  hated  him  at  that  moment — hated  his  easy  assumption 
of  authority,  his  glib  self-assurance,  his  blatant  confidence. 
There  had  been  almost  a  threat  in  that  remark  :  a  threat  which 
he  meant  her  to  remember.  What  right  had  he  to  threaten 
her  ?  He  had  been  responsible  for  Dick’s  departure.  He  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  boy  to  stay. 
That  was  why  she  had  been  such  a  pig  when,  all  the  time,  she 
didn’t  want  him  to  go. 

Scarp  turned  to  his  hostess.  “  Charm,”  he  said,  “  is  an 
elusive  quality.  There  is  the  charm  of  an  autumn  sunset  when 
the  harvest  is  gathered  and  the  labourers  return  home  in  the 
red  twilight :  there  is  the  charm  of  a  sea  lashed  to  frenzy  by  a 
sudden  squall.”  He  sipped  his  tea. 

“  I  prefer  the  storm,”  he  concluded.  And,  once  again,  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  girl,  resentfully  gazing  into  the  fire. 

“  You  are  not  a  true  lover  of  peace,”  said  Jasper. 

“  Perhaps  ‘  stagnation  ’  would  be  the  better  word.  No,  I 
believe  in  motion.  There  are  times  when  to  stand  still  is  to 
court  disaster  .  .  .  sometimes  this  craving  for  movement,  for 
excitement,  for  adventure,  amounts  almost  to  madness.  It 
draws  one  away  from  the  restraints  which  civilization  has 
imposed  upon  human  conduct  and  scoff's  at  the  feeble  barriers 
which  society  has  erected  for  its  own  protection.” 

Jasper  leant  forward  :  “  Circumstances  have  placed  me  in  a 
position  which  demands  such  qualities.  The  era  of  stagnation, 
stability,  security,  or  whatever  you  care  to  call  it,  is  passing. 
Nobody  can  say  what  the  future  holds,  but  it  will  be  a  difficult 
world  for  those  who  cannot  adapt  themselves.  Self-interest 
is  leading  us  to  an  intensive  egotism  which  bids  fair  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  world.  There  is  a  growing  rivalry  between  the 
nations,  intensive  business  competition,  the  old  regime  is 
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passing  and  nobody  can  foretell  what  the  future  holds.  To 
some  of  us,  Scarp,  the  question  comes :  ‘  Are  you  too  old  ? 
Too  fixed  in  your  ideas  to  adjust  yourself  to  these  changing 
conditions  ?  ’  ” 

“  The  old  firms  will  survive.  Valiants  has  a  name  ;  its 
reputation  in  the  City  guarantees  its  stability.  But  they  will 
have  to  fight.” 

“  It  involves  grave  financial  risks.” 

“  Not  too  heavy  for  a  man  in  your  position.  With  sufficient 
capital  success  must  come,  and  you  have  many  friends  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  support  you  and  share  the  ultimate 
profits.  I,  myself  .  .  .  Well,  should  the  need  ever  arise,  you 
can  count  on  my  assistance.” 

To  Milicent  the  conversation  had  a  sinister  significance. 
Jasper  had  never  before  discussed  business  matters  on  Sunday  : 
it  must  be  a  serious  crisis  which  could  make  him  depart  from 
usual  custom.  There  had  been  something  very  definite  about 
their  guest’s  last  statement :  it  was  not  a  conventional  polite¬ 
ness,  it  was  a  definite  offer  of  assistance  should  certain  circum¬ 
stances  come  about.  She  knew  from  Jasper’s  expression  that 
he  had  accepted  it  as  such  and  would  not  forget. 

Mr.  Scarp  went  home  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  The  girl 
was  developing  exactly  as  he  had  hoped,  and  one  day  he  would 
ask  her  to  marry  him.  The  mother  would  present  no  difficulty. 
It  would  not  be  quite  so  easy  to  persuade  Jasper  Valiant :  a 
good  deal  might  depend  upon  the  outcome  of  his  offer.  He  was 
far  less  certain  about  the  girl  herself,  and  that  was  where  he 
might  want  the  parent’s  help.  She  was  not  of  a  type  which  is 
easily  won  :  there  might  be  others  in  the  field  :  he  had  felt 
lately  that  her  attitude  towards  him  had  changed  a  little.  .  .  . 
This  afternoon,  for  instance.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  had  been  indis¬ 
creet  in  his  handling  of  that  boy.  Love  was  a  deep  emotion — a 
beautiful  and  tender  thing — and  youth  demanded  the  high 
lights.  The  abandon  of  love  did  not  come  easily  to  him.  A 
year  or  two  at  the  most.  .  .  .  The  mother  believed  in  early 
marriages  :  she  had  told  him  so. 

“  A  charming  man  !  ”  said  Milicent,  and  Jasper  agreed 
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that  their  visitor  possessed  qualities  which  should  carry  him 
far  along  the  road  to  success. 

“  I  don’t  trust  him.” 

Stella  was  standing  facing  them  in  the  defiant  attitude  they 
both  knew  so  well. 

“  Stella,  dear  !  ”  said  Milicent,  in  startled  reproach. 

“  Has  he  ever  given  you  any  reason  to  mistrust  him  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no.  It  isn’t  that  .  .  .  just  a  feeling  ...  a  sort  of 
instinct,  like  dogs  get  with  regard  to  human  beings.  It’s 
not  very  comfortable  to  feel  that  a  person’s  reading  your 
thoughts  .  .  .  knows  what  you  are  thinking.  ...” 

Milicent  shivered.  She  had  felt  that,  too. 

“  Thought  reading,  so-called,”  said  Jasper,  “  is  generally 
merely  the  result  of  observation.  Most  people  betray  them¬ 
selves  by  little  tricks  and  mannerisms.  Business  men  learn 
to  take  advantage  of  such  trifles  :  they  read  faces,  analyse 
actions  and  draw  their  own  conclusions.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  like  it,”  objected  the  girl.  “  I  don’t  like 
him  practising  on  me  .  .  .  messing  about  with  my  mind  .  .  . 
it’s  rotten.” 

Milicent  sent  her  up  to  bed  early.  It  was  her  remedy  for 
most  things  and,  obviously,  Stella  was  upset.  Ten  minutes 
later  she  went  up  to  say  good  night.  In  her  hand  was  a  glass 
containing  medicine. 

“  Drink  this,  darling.  It  will  do  you  good.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  A  nerve  tonic,  dear.  Dr.  Benyan  gave  me  the  prescription. 
It  may  be  a  sedative  .  .  .  I’m  not  quite  sure.” 

The  girl  took  the  glass  and  drained  it. 

“  There  !  ”  she  said.  “  Now,  I’m  quite  well.  And  you 
are  too  sweet  for  words — a  perfect  lamb,  mother  mine  !  ” 


CHAPTER  XII 


IT  took  a  year  and  a  half  for  Mr.  Bloy  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  sell  his  business  ;  and,  during  that  period,  Valiant  & 
Pounds  had  shown  the  City  that  a  deeply  rooted  family  concern 
is  hard  to  kill.  It  possesses  vitality  ;  it  draws  its  nourishment 
from  the  rich  soil  of  traditional  honesty  and  good  faith.  Jasper 
had  made  up  his  mind  ;  the  moment  of  weakness  was  past 
and  whatever  misgivings  he  might  have  he  shared  with  none  of 
his  business  acquaintances.  Now,  more  than  ever,  his  business 
was  a  cherished  possession,  a  trust  which  he  must  accept,  a 
responsibility  he  would  not  shirk.  His  face  was  more  lined, 
there  was  more  grey  in  the  glossy  black  hair,  he  stooped  a  little 
as  he  walked,  but  his  jaw  was  set  and  his  determination  never 
wavered.  He  was  up  against  it,  his  rivals  said  ;  but  the  men 
who  worked  for  him  knew  that  he  was  fighting  their  battle, 
and  they  gave  him  loyal  support. 

“  Cut  your  losses  and  get  out  of  it  whilst  you  can,”  growled 
old  Hopley,  who  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  the  tea 
market.  “  Your  family,  Mr.  Valiant,  have  a  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,”  said  the  old  solicitor  who  managed  his  private  affairs. 
“  You  are  running  a  risk  ...  a  very  grave  risk.  Once  the 
luck  turns  against  you  there  will  be  no  need  for  them  to  buy 
the  business.”  “  The  luck  isn’t  going  to  turn  against  me,” 
Jasper  rejoined.  “  Right  is  on  my  side,  and  right  always 
triumphs  in  the  end.”  The  man  of  Law  grunted.  He  had 
been  a  solicitor  for  many  years,  and  his  experience  did  not 
agree  with  Jasper’s  assertion.  “  An  obstinate  old  fool,”  he 
told  his  junior  partner  when  his  client  had  gone  ;  and  it  was 
what  a  good  many  people  were  thinking. 
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A  year  and  a  half  is  a  long  time.  Stella  was  grown  up  now  ; 
her  hair  was  a  fulgent  crown  which  proclaimed  the  fact  that 
she  was  no  longer  a  girl.  She  was  tall  and  shapely  :  her  expres¬ 
sion  was  demure,  but  there  was  still  mischief  in  her  eyes  and, 
lurking  at  the  corners  of  her  mobile  mouth,  an  expression  of 
suppressed  amusement,  a  tantalizing  suggestion  of  a  joke  which 
she  could  not  share.  She  was  spoilt,  completely  spoilt,  both  by 
her  father  and  mother — at  least,  so  she  said.  Everyone  at 
North  View  had  spoilt  her  since  her  return  from  Paris.  It  was 
a  marvellous  home,  she  thought,  after  her  long  absence.  The 
only  “  blot  on  the  landscape,”  as  Godfrey  put  it,  was  poor  old 
Theodore  who,  having  failed  even  to  get  a  pass  degree,  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  explaining  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  taken  up  modern  languages  instead  of  classics.  The 
whole  educational  system  of  the  country  was  wrong  :  it  was  a 
relic  of  mediaeval  darkness  when  common  sense  was  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  ecclesiastical  law.  There  had  been  a  debate  on  the 
subject  at  The  Union ,  and  he  was  well  primed  with  ammunition 
for  defensive  purposes.  Jasper  had  listened  patiently  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  sent  him  off  to  Germany  for  six  months  to 
learn  the  language  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
business  methods  of  the  country. 

Godfrey  himself  was  in  a  somewhat  better  case,  for  he  was 
now  a  fag  at  Melchester  and  inordinately  proud  of  his  menial 
duties.  It  left  Stella  a  clear  field,  and  possibly  Jasper  appreci¬ 
ated  her  all  the  more  for  the  relative  failure  of  his  male  offspring. 
He  was  disappointed  in  Theodore  and  sometimes  meditated 
bitterly  on  the  futility  of  Christian  names  which  took  too  much 
for  granted.  Godfrey  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation  :  he 
sprawled  about  in  the  arm-chairs,  he  came  into  the  house  in  his 
muddy  boots,  he  kept  tame  white  mice  which  escaped  and  had 
to  be  rescued  from  inaccessible  places  at  inconvenient  times, 
he  whistled  in  the  passage  and  forgot  to  bolt  the  lavatory  door. 
They  were  all  trivialities,  but  to  Jasper,  with  his  nerves  fretted 
by  constant  business  worries,  they  were  only  a  degree  more 
bearable  than  Theodore’s  complacent  acceptance  of  the  fruits 
of  his  own  idleness  as  an  act  of  God.  There  was  no  more  sane, 
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healthy,  normal  member  of  the  Valiant  family  than  Godfrey, 
but  Jasper  lacked  the  prophetic  instinct  which  would  have  set 
his  mind  at  rest. 

Stella  manifested  all  the  qualities  the  others  lacked.  She 
was  attractive  ;  she  was  affectionate  ;  her  physical  condition 
was  a  credit  to  her  parents  ;  she  was  an  excellent  companion 
and  could  keep  a  secret.  Many  of  the  troubles  of  Valiant  & 
Pounds  were  poured  into  her  ready  ear.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  regard  Milicent  as  a  suitable  recipient  for  business 
confidences  :  she  was  too  nervous  and  too  closely  concerned 
to  be  able  to  judge  his  actions  impartially.  Stella  encouraged 
him  in  his  policy.  It  was  a  good  fight  and  she  was  in  it  heart 
and  soul.  Why  wasn’t  she  a  boy  ?  he  wondered.  Then  she 
could  have  joined  him  instead  of  Theodore. 

Directly  Jasper  came  in,  Stella  knew  that  something  had 
happened.  They  had  been  expecting  it  for  many  weeks,  and 
now,  as  she  watched  his  face,  the  girl  knew  that  Renton 
&  Bloy  were  willing  to  negotiate.  She  raised  her  eyebrows 
and  he  nodded.  The  details  would  have  to  wait  until  after 
tea. 

“  It’s  strange,”  he  said,  when  they  were  alone  together  in 
the  study,  “  that  I  should  take  a  child  into  my  confidence,  when 
I’ve  always  kept  my  business  affairs  to  myself.” 

“  That  was  very  bad  for  you — made  you  a  regular  bear  with 
a  sorehead.” 

She  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  and  put  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  “  What  a  bear  !  ”  she  went  on.  “  I  sometimes  wonder 
any  of  us  lived  to  tell  the  tale.” 

He  pinched  her  soft  cheek.  “  I  had  to  wait  until  you  grew 
up,  until  one  saw  what  that  red  head  was  worth.” 

“  So  they  are  going  to  sell  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  We’ve  come  to  a  sort  of  working  agreement.  But 
the  figure  is  rather  higher  than  I  expected.” 

“  Will  Mr.  Pounds  mind  ?  ” 

“Mr.  Pounds  is  at  present  contemplating  flight  from  his 
worthy  housekeeper.  He  had  almost  forgotten  that  he  is  an 
invalid,  in  the  excitement  of  arranging  for  a  trip  to  Australia 
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under  conditions  which  will  not,  I  imagine,  unduly  tax  his 
endurance.” 

“  Then  he  won’t  be  here  when  the  deal  comes  off  ?  ” 

“  He  may  be  back.  These  things  take  time.  But  it  doesn’t 
matter.  I  have  always  had  complete  control  of  our  reserve, 
and  anything  he  has  to  sign  can  wait  until  he  returns.” 

“  He  trusts  you.  .  .  .” 

“  Too  far.  It’s  a  dangerous  thing  to  do  in  business.  There 
are  temptations.” 

“  I  expect  he  knows  you.  Anyhow,  it  must  be  very  nice 
for  a  lazy  man  to  feel  like  that — to  let  things  slide — to  poultice 
his  conscience  with  the  assurance  of  another’s  honesty.” 

Jasper  patted  her  hand :  “  Too  much  philosophy  for 

eighteen  !  ”  he  said.  “  It’s  all  wrong  for  us  to  be  discussing 
business  like  this.  You  ought  to  be  amusing  yourself.” 

“  It  must  help  a  little  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it.  When  I 
was  a  kid  I  always  hated  that  barrier  .  .  .  the  feeling  that  we 
had  no  part  in  your  life.” 

“  You  thought  I  was  unfair  to  your  mother  ?  ” 

“  So  you  were.  You  never  gave  her  a  chance  :  you  made  us 
all  afraid  of  you.” 

“  And  now  you  are  not  even  afraid  to  tell  me  so  !  ” 

“  If  I  were,  you’d  bully  me,  like  you  used  to.  It’s  only 
because  you  know  I’m  not  afraid  that  you  tell  me  things.” 

“  I  believe  you  are  right,  my  dear.  When  you  marry  don’t 
be  too  submissive  :  it  stirs  up  all  that  is  tyrannical  in  a  man’s 
character.  In  marriage  one  has  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and 
that  is  where  so  many  of  us  fail :  it’s  so  difficult  to  avoid 
extremes,  so  hard  to  admit  error.” 

Her  face  was  hot.  She  leant  back,  away  from  the  circle  of 
light,  so  that  he  should  not  see  the  tell-tale  flush. 

Richard  Harley  had  grown  up,  too,  and  he  was  no  longer 
jealous  of  Mr.  Scarp.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  in  love  with 
Stella  and  had  told  her  so.  He  felt  that  the  Fates  were  with 
him,  for  he  would  be  able  to  buy  a  partnership  in  a  year’s  time 
and  later  on  he  would  get  all  the  old  boy’s  money  if  Mrs. 
Fellows  didn’t  get  there  first.  It  had  been  an  interesting  piece 
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of  news  about  Mr.  Pounds  and  his  proposed  trip  to  Australia, 
for  it  definitely  increased  the  chances  that  Mrs.  bellows  would 
not  get  there  first.  He  must  be  very  frightened  or  dislike  her 
very  much  indeed,  Stella  decided.  No.  Dick  would  get  the 
money  all  right — she  was  glad,  for  his  sake.  He  was  a  nice 
boy,  with  nice,  extravagant  tastes  .  .  .  not  the  sort  for  a 
dinner  of  herbs,  even  with  a  red-headed  girl  to  love.  Yes  .  .  . 
a  nice  boy,  who  liked  to  get  his  own  way. 

She  was  feeling  annoyed  with  Mr.  Scarp.  Sitting  there  in 
the  room  where  he  played  chess,  sometimes  twice  a  week,  she 
felt  very  annoyed.  She  had  returned  from  Paris,  wise  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  determined  to  permit  no  further  famili¬ 
arities  on  the  part  of  their  visitor.  But  there  had  been  nothing 
either  to  permit  or  prevent :  he  had  given  her  a  limp  hand  to 
shake  and  asked  one  or  two  formal  questions  about  her  stay 
in  Paris,  and  that  was  all.  Neither  by  word  or  glance  had  he 
betrayed  the  slightest  interest  in  the  fact  either  that  she  had 
put  her  hair  up  or  that  she  was  wearing  a  very  becoming  dress. 
She  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  her  appearance  that 
evening,  and  had  rehearsed  the  scene  to  her  own  satisfaction. 
And,  after  all,  she  scarcely  seemed  to  have  a  place  in  it :  he 
was  far  more  interested  in  her  mother  who  was  wearing  a 
dress  which  was  at  least  three  years  old.  He  looked  less  massive, 
now  :  she  was  almost  up  to  his  nose,  and,  with  the  perversity 
of  the  wayward  human  mind,  she  realized  that  she  could  now 
kiss  these  cherubic  lips  without  standing  on  tip-toe.  Could 
he  read  thoughts,  still  ?  It  would  be  terrible  if  he  read  that 
one.  She  chased  it  with  another  less  flattering,  for  there  were 
wrinkles  by  the  side  of  his  eyes  and  she  was  too  young  to 
distinguish  between  age  and  humour.  It  was  at  this  point, 
when  she  resented  his  attitude,  that  she  had  decided  that 
Richard  ought  to  have  an  invitation. 

Mr.  Scarp  made  the  best  of  it.  He  did  not  like  Dick  and 
did  not  think  he  would  make  a  good  husband,  but  he  tolerated 
his  abundant  egotism,  and  conceded  to  him  a  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  those  who  “  knew  a  thing  or  two.”  Richard 
accepted  it  as  a  right  and  Milicent  added  yet  another  ring  to 
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Mr.  Scarp’s  already  voluminous  halo.  It  was  so  nice — this 
friendly  encouragement — for  Dick  was  in  every  way  suitable, 
the  nephew  of  Jasper’s  partner  and  heir  to  his  fortune  .  .  . 
with  such  good  manners,  too.  It  must  be  all  right,  for  Jasper 
had  not  expressed  disapproval  and  Mr.  Scarp  was  apparently 
satisfied. 

“  It’s  good  to  talk  to  a  man  of  the  world  sometimes,”  Dick 
had  told  Stella,  one  evening.  They  were  alone  in  the  morning- 
room  and  they  owed  it  to  Mr.  Scarp’s  tactful  intervention. 
The  girl  wished  he  would  leave  her  to  manage  her  own  affairs, 
and,  even  more,  that  he  wouldn’t  give  Dick  the  idea  that  he 
was  irresistible.  He  was  becoming  a  nuisance,  and  she  hadn’t 
made  up  her  mind.  But,  with  this  constant  pressure,  it  was 
becoming  very  difficult. 

“  What  does  he  talk  about  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  just  life  as  he  sees  it  .  .  .  he’s  seen  a  bit  !  ” 

“  Do  you  like  him  ?  ” 

“  He’s  all  right — no  humbug — calls  a  spade  a  spade.” 

“  I  don’t  trust  him.” 

“  No.  He  said  you  were  the  sort  of  girl  who  had  to  be  ridden 
on  the  curb  !  ” 

“  And  I  suppose  you  agreed  with  him  ?  ” 

“  Well.  Honour  and  obey  and  all  that.  .  .  .  You  can’t  get 
away  from  it  :  you’re  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  break  your  word; 
so  I’m  not  worrying.” 

“  That’s  very  good  of  you.  But  you  seem  to  forget  that  we 
are  not  even  engaged,  yet.” 

“  Here,  I  say,  don’t  be  snappy.” 

“I’m  not.  .  .  .  But  you  two  seem  to  have  arranged  every¬ 
thing  so  neatly  that  I  don’t  quite  see  where  I  come  in.” 

“  Oh,  rot  !  When  a  chap’s  in  love  it’s  nice  to  have  someone 
to  talk  to — someone  who  understands  women.” 

“  Well,  you  can  leave  me  out  of  it.” 

There  had  been  many  such  quarrels  and  they  always  had  the 
same  origin.  Milicent  thought  Stella  was  still  prejudiced 
against  Mr.  Scarp,  and  Jasper,  with  his  mind  occupied  with 
other  matters,  was  content  to  leave  it  to  the  girl.  Richard  was 
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an  indifferent  lover  ;  an  egotist  generally  is,  he  squanders  too 
much  affection  on  himself  to  have  much  to  spare  for  anyone  else. 
He  objects  to  his  tie  being  disarranged  or  his  hair  ruffled,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  an  effective  suitor  under  such  conditions. 
A  man  who  wipes  away  a  wet  kiss  is  a  half-witted  lover.  But, 
with  it  all,  Mr.  Richard  had  made  a  breach  in  her  defences  and 
Jasper  realized  that  he  might  lose  his  confidante  just  when  he 
most  needed  her  help  and  encouragement.  He  knew  quite  well 
why  she  had  drawn  back  into  the  shadow,  and  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  Dick  would  make  a  good  husband. 

Milicent  could  not  help  him  here  ;  indeed,  lately,  she  had 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  resigned  fatalism  which  he  found 
intensely  irritating.  She  would  accept  any  suitable  marriage 
as  divinely  inspired  in  her  present  mood.  Marriage  had  always 
been  the  only  vocation  suitable  for  a  nice  girl — a  marriage  with 
sufficient  money  on  both  sides — and  her  own  experience  had 
done  nothing  to  alter  her  opinion.  A  girl  was  created  to  manage 
a  house,  feed  a  husband  and  bear  as  many  children  as  he  wished 
to  have.  It  was  the  tradition  of  her  family  and  knew  no 
exceptions. 

Jasper  forgot  the  girl  at  his  side,  he  forgot  the  inspiration 
of  his  high  resolve  :  once  again  the  black  cloud  swept  down 
upon  him.  He  had  always  been  an  obstinate  man  and  it  was 
just  obstinacy  which  prevented  him  from  giving  in,  from  accept¬ 
ing  their  offer  before  it  was  too  late. 

If  he  persisted,  and  things  went  wrong,  Milicent  would  say 
helplessly  that  she  supposed  he  knew  best,  and  Stella  would 
support  his  action.  But,  all  the  time,  they  would  blame  him 
for  failing,  for  not  having  made  better  provision.  Always 
going  over  the  same  old  ground  !  Scarp  had  advised  him  to 
go  on.  He  was  a  shrewd  business  man  with  no  sentiment  to 
influence  his  judgment,  and  no  axe  of  his  own  to  grind.  They 
had  both  come  to  the  same  decision  for  entirely  different 
reasons — to  Scarp  it  would  be  a  good  business  deal,  to  Jasper 
an  act  of  conscience.  Old  Soper  said  he  was  risking  everything 
in  pursuit  of  an  impracticable  ideal,  that  it  was  obstinacy  which 
prevented  him  from  seeing  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  a 
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forward  movement  which  would  ultimately  revolutionize  the 
whole  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  silly  old  fool — he  had 
been  pleased  with  his  speech  and  rapped  the  desk  with  his 
glasses  to  give  it  emphasis.  Obstinate  indeed  !  Old  Soper 
was  fifteen  years  his  senior  and  as  hide-bound  as  the  ledgers 
in  his  office.  “  Conscience,”  remarked  Jasper,  “  is  not  always 
as  obvious  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe.  Even  conscience 
may  be  followed  along  different  routes.” 

Stella  looked  up  :  “I  wondered  what  you  were  thinking 
about.  But,  if  it’s  a  question  of  conscience,  you  should  consult 
Mr.  Waldron — that’s  what  a  clergyman  is  for.” 

“  Waldron  !  ”  said  Jasper. 

It  was  an  obvious  suggestion  but  he  had  never  thought  of 
Mr.  Waldron  as  a  person  to  be  consulted.  He  had  often  pitied 
the  man  at  whose  feet  he  sat  Sunday  after  Sunday — pitied  him 
for  the  obvious  difficulties  of  his  work,  pitied  him  for  his  lack 
of  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  pitied  him  for  his  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  his  constant  struggle  with  poverty.  What 
business  had  a  man  with  only  four  hundred  a  year  to  have  five 
children  ? 

He  preached  the  Gospel  as  Jasper  understood  it — a  simple, 
stern,  uncompromising  Gospel  which  allowed  of  no  latitude 
either  in  doctrine  or  ritual.  It  did  not  count  to  him  for 
righteousness  with  his  autocratic  churchwarden,  who  had  never 
credited  him  with  sufficient  imagination  to  criticize  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  own  belief.  He  was  merely  an  automaton,  trained 
to  perform  certain  tricks — to  read  the  lessons,  to  pray,  to 
preach,  to  administer  the  Sacraments — to  christen,  to  marry, 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  to  bury  the  members  of  his  congregation. 
Thanks  to  the  safe  provisions  of  his  church,  he  could  give  his 
people  all  the  religion  they  required  without  manifesting  any 
particular  individuality. 

Jasper  was  a  generous  supporter  of  his  church  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  almost  indispensable.  Everybody  else  knew  it, 
too,  and  gave  him  the  respect  his  conduct  merited.  The  vicar 
and  his  wife  treated  him  as  a  cornucopia,  charged  with  dynamite, 
which  at  the  slightest  provocation  might  explode  and  vanish 
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into  space,  or,  even  worse,  to  some  neighbouring  church. 
Periodically,  they  were  invited  to  dinner  at  North  View.  Mr. 
Waldron,  chubby  and  deferential,  wore  a  black  silk  waistcoat 
and  his  wife  her  best  satin  dress  which  always  smelt  faintly  of 
camphor.  Both  were  duly  thankful  for  what  they  had  received, 
and  infinitely  relieved  when  it  was  all  over  and  they  could 
return  to  their  homely  vicarage  with  the  consciousness  that 
they  had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  host. 

On  such  occasions  Jasper  discussed  theological  matters,  as 
though  they  were  the  only  topic  of  conversation  likely  to 
interest  his  visitors.  Having  studied  the  subject  far  more 
deeply  than  the  vicar,  it  was  an  anxious  time  for  that  domesti¬ 
cated  and  simple  man,  who  divided  his  attention  between  his 
appreciation  of  the  food,  dodging  difficult  questions  and 
providing  fresh  material  for  his  host’s  conversational  efforts. 

Poor  Mrs.  Waldron,  marooned  on  the  right  of  her  host, 
received  such  asides  as  were  suitable  for  her  less  vigorous 
intellect  and  found  refuge  in  monosyllabic  agreement.  Arthur 
had  informed  her  so  often  that  it  was  essential  to  keep  on  the 
right  side  of  Mr.  Valiant,  that  she  had,  at  last,  become  quite 
incapable  of  volunteering  an  opinion  lest  it  might  prove 
unacceptable. 

Recently,  both  the  vicar  and  his  wife  had  realized  that 
something  had  happened  in  the  Valiant  family.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  not  so  heavy  :  there  was  greater  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech.  Their  host  still  enjoyed  discussing  theology, 
but  it  was  more  tolerant  in  its  outlook,  less  belligerent.  He 
had  even  listened  to  Mr.  Waldron’s  views  upon  the  merits  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed — a  matter  of  conscience  which  the 
vicar  had  long  wished  to  discuss,  for  Jasper  always  sat  down, 
with  a  gesture  of  disapproval,  whenever  the  occasion  arrived 
for  the  recital  of  its  abstruse  doctrines.  It  had  been  on 
Arthur  Waldron’s  conscience  for  some  time  and  always,  when 
he  returned  home  with  the  duty  unfulfilled,  he  accused  himself 
of  cowardice.  But  at  last  he  had  done  it,  and,  to  his  infinite 
relief,  his  churchwarden  showed  no  signs  of  resentment. 

Possibly  it  was  this  recent  experience  which  enabled  Mr. 
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Valiant  to  consider  the  vicar  as  an  adviser  in  his  present 
predicament.  It  had  needed  courage,  and  courage  suggested 
the  possession  of  other  virtues. 

“  Waldron  ...”  said  Jasper,  and  this  time  he  left  out 
the  exclamation  mark.  ‘‘Yes  .  .  .  why  not  ?  You  can 
tell  Trotter  that  I  shall  want  the  brougham  at  six 
o’clock.” 


The  Waldron  family  had  come  too  quickly — far  too  quickly 
to  be  really  decent,  the  vicar’s  critics  maintained,  and  certainly 
far  too  quickly  for  a  woman  as  frail  as  Mrs.  Waldron.  A 
clergyman’s  family  life  is  everybody’s  concern,  and  the 
facetious  suggested  that  having  married  late  in  life,  he  was 
making  up  for  lost  time. 

Numerically,  five  children  at  fifty  could  not  be  considered 
an  excessive  allowance  in  an  age  when  family  life  was  at  a 
premium  ;  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  spacing  would 
allow  of  an  economical  transfer  of  clothing  from  child  to 
child,  which,  as  everyone  knew,  was  the  custom  in  clerical 
families.  He  was  a  little,  chubby,  round  man,  suggestive 
of  a  plump  cock-robin,  with  a  hearty,  explosive  laugh  which 
usually  ended  in  a  fit  of  coughing. 

Mrs.  Waldron  was  slender,  and  that  alone  was  sufficient 
to  condemn  her  husband’s  precipitancy  ;  for  it  caused  heart¬ 
burnings  amongst  matrons  of  the  congregation  who  had 
achieved  less  at  a  somewhat  heavier  cost.  “  Sallow  and  frail  ” 
was  a  common  description  of  her  elegance,  but,  apart  from 
her  periodical  retirements  on  family  business,  nobody  had 
ever  found  any  justification  for  such  strictures.  She  never 
complained  and  was  never  ill.  She  was  extremely  proud  of 
her  husband  and  a  little  inclined  to  revolt  at  the  stern  necessity 
which  made  them  dependent  upon  Jasper  Valiant’s  generosity, 
and  subject  to  his  caprice. 

The  time  between  tea  and  supper  was  always  given  up  to 
the  family.  It  was  the  only  occasion  when  Arthur  resented 
the  intrusion  of  a  caller.  He  was  willing  to  give  all  the  rest 
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of  the  day  to  parochial  affairs,  but  the  hour  between  six  and 
seven  o’clock  was  sacred  to  the  family.  It  was  the  time  when 
he  could  watch  the  baby  being  bathed  or  play  with  the  older 
children — just  as  he  pleased  :  which  meant  whichever  would 
be  the  greater  help  to  Janet. 

It  was  never  easy  to  reconcile  the  tastes  of  ages  ranging 
from  three  to  nine,  more  especially  as  Roger  was  a  high- 
spirited  boy  with  an  inclination  to  tyrannize  over  his  juniors 
and  a  taste  for  boisterous  games  which  endangered  Don, 
aged  three,  and  Winnie  who  was  five.  Mr.  Waldron  never 
knew  how  to  be  grateful  enough  for  Geoffrey  who  formed  a 
convenient  buffer-state  between  his  turbulent  first-born  and 
the  other  two. 

So  far  the  baby  hardly  counted,  but  one  day  she  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  rough  and  tumble  of  vicarage  life. 
Geoffrey  was  his  father’s  favourite — a  cherubic  youngster 
after  his  own  pattern  and  made  of  good  tough  india-rubber 
which  Roger’s  most  strenuous  efforts  seemed  incapable  of 
hurting.  To  Geoffrey  life  was  a  joke,  and  he  refused  to 
regard  it  as  anything  else. 

To-day  they  were  playing  “  Wigwams  ”  and  Winnie,  clothed 
in  a  shawl  of  many  colours  and  an  elaborate  headdress  of 
feathers,  pilfered  from  the  property  box  of  the  missionary 
guild,  was  safely  stowed  away  out  of  danger  in  a  corner  of 
the  dining-room  reserved  for  squaws.  The  clerical  conscience 
was  never  quiet  easy  about  this  special  game,  which  Roger 
had  invented  ;  for  it  permitted  certain  anti-social  practices 
such  as  torturing  defenceless  prisoners.  It  included,  more¬ 
over,  polygamous  practices  which  could  only  be  achieved  by 
taking  liberties  with  the  sex  of  his  youngest  son.  The  torture 
business  was  harmless  enough,  for,  being  mild  and  stimu¬ 
lating,  it  was  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  the  placid  Geoffrey, 
who  was  proud  of  his  ability  to  register  agony,  resentment  or, 
indeed,  any  other  emotion  which  might  be  appropriate  to 
the  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

On  the  present  occasion  Mr.  Waldron  had  an  inspiration. 
It  would  certainly  add  to  the  moral  tone  of  a  debatable 
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situation  if  he  presented  himself  as  a  missionary  at  the  camp 
of  the  Great  White  Eagle.  Roger  received  him  with  courtesy, 
for  he  knew  that  the  missionary  societies  catered  for  Red 
Indians  ;  but  he  had  doubts  with  regard  to  the  suitability 
of  an  admirable  homily  on  kindness  and  brotherly  love,  which 
his  father  proceeded  to  deliver  to  an  accompaniment  of  dismal 
groans  from  Geoffrey  who  felt  that  his  side  was  winning  and 
a  little  emphasis  might  turn  the  scales.  Missionaries  were 
all  right,  but  an  extra  sermon  on  a  week-day  was  too  much 
for  Master  Roger.  He  searched  his  memory  for  a  suitable 
reply  and  suddenly  remembered  that  missionaries  could  be 
eaten  by  the  people  they  tried  to  convert. 

With  a  whoop  of  joy  he  leapt  upon  the  invader,  brandishing 
an  ivory  paper-knife  in  his  right  hand.  Mr.  Waldron,  in 
the  full  swing  of  a  triumphant  peroration  and  totally  unpre¬ 
pared,  went  down  heavily  before  the  unexpected  onslaught. 
Unfortunately  “  Laughing  River,”  a  recently  captured  squaw, 
was  immediately  behind  him  on  the  floor  and  became  involved 
in  the  catastrophe.  More  frightened  than  hurt,  the  luckless 
Don  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  an  ear-splitting  howl  which 
put  a  finishing  touch  to  his  father’s  confusion. 

“  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Valiant  to  see  you.” 

If  a  bombshell  had  burst  in  the  room  it  could  scarcely  have 
caused  more  consternation.  Everybody,  including  the  children, 
knew  the  importance  of  Mr.  Valiant.  Winnie  often  mixed 
him  up  with  God  when  she  said  her  prayers,  and  Geoffrey 
had  a  confused  idea  that  Mr.  Valiant  was  even  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  his  father’s  church. 

“  I  put  ’im  in  the  study,  sir.” 

Mr.  Waldron  looked  at  the  girl’s  impassive  face  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  Indian  camp.  He  was  thankful,  now,  that 
he  had  selected  the  girl  from  his  Bible  Class  more  for  her 
moral  qualities  than  for  intellect.  Nothing  ever  surprised 
Jane  :  by  the  time  she  reached  the  kitchen  again  she  would 
have  forgotten  his  embarrassing  position.  He  picked  up  Don 
and  passed  him  to  the  girl. 

“  Take  him  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Waldron,”  he  commanded. 
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“  Tell  her  I  sat  on  him,  but  I  don’t  think  he’s  hurt.  In  any 
case,  it’s  time  for  him  to  go  to  bed.” 

He  picked  himself  up,  pulled  down  his  waistcoat  and  coat, 
straightened  his  collar  and  told  Roger  to  be  a  good  boy  and 
tidy  up  the  room. 

In  his  study  he  found  Jasper  contemplating  a  fire  which  the 
vicar  had  refrained  from  lighting  when  he  started  work  that 
morning. 

“  It’s  a  cold  day,”  said  the  visitor. 

Mr.  Waldron  contemplated  Janet’s  handiwork — the  neat 
pile  of  small  coal,  the  sticks  and  paper.  He  took  a  box  of  matches 
from  the  mantelpiece  and  struck  a  match. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Jasper.  “  I’m  sorry  ...  I  didn’t  mean 
that.  But  it’s  cold  for  November.  Don’t  you  think  so  ?  ” 

The  vicar  blew  out  the  match  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of 
the  coals.  He  felt  that  an  apology  was  needed  for  the  cheerless 
reception  of  his  honoured  guest :  also,  he  was  oppressed  with 
a  vision  of  the  fires  he  had  seen  at  North  View. 

“  I  wasn’t  expecting  a  visitor,”  he  said.  “  You  see  .  .  . 
it’s  a  very  warm  room  in  the  day-time,  and  I  have  .  .  .  er 
...  a  good  circulation  ...  a  very  good  circulation.  .  .  .” 

“  That’s  all  right.  I’m  quite  warm.  You  must  forgive 
this  sudden  visit.  I  have  been  very  worried  lately  and  I 
wanted  your  advice.” 

Mr.  Waldron  smoothed  his  hair.  He  had  only  just  realized 
that  the  recent  catastrophe  in  the  matter  of  wigwams  must 
have  left  him  in  a  somewhat  dishevelled  state.  If  Janet  had 
been  there,  she  would  have  reminded  him  to  brush  his  hair 
before  an  interview  with  so  distinguished  a  visitor.  Perhaps, 
even,  would  have  told  him  .  .  .  yes,  undoubtedly  .  .  .  told 
him  to  wash  his  hands.  Dear,  dear  !  But  Mr.  Valiant  was 
not  looking  at  him ;  he  was  apparently  examining  the 
threadbare  carpet  with  concentrated  attention. 

“  Sometimes,”  began  Jasper,  still,  apparently,  absorbed  in 
the  carpet.  “  Sometimes  two  loyalties  clash.  .  .  .  My  business 
has  always  been  closely  linked  with  my  religious  convictions. 
I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  trust.  We  employ  a 
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large  number  of  men  and  they  have  always  had  confidence 
in  me.  Business  is  changing.  The  old  family  businesses 
are  being  crushed  out  of  existence.  New  ways  and  new 
methods  are  being  introduced.  Big  business  is  the  key-note 
of  the  new  policy  .  .  .  cut  down  expenses  .  .  .  anything  for 
the  sake  of  dividends.  Whatever  is  old,  inefficient  or  redundant 
has  to  go. 

“  Men  are  no  longer  human  beings,  they  are  machines  ; 
they  wear  out,  they  are  no  longer  worth  repairing,  they  must 
be  put  on  the  scrap-heap.  They  may  squander  health,  and 
strength  ;  they  may  sweat  and  suffer  to  produce  dividends  ; 
and  then  .  .  .  they  may  go.  They  have  served  their  purpose 
and  a  Board  of  Directors  has  no  concern  with  souls,  no  thought 
for  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon  their  waning  efforts. 
They  must  go  :  it  would  be  bad  business  to  keep  them. 
Lately  business  has  been  bad  owing  to  this  new  invasion. 
They  have  got  a  strangle-hold  on  the  old  firms,  strong  enough 
to  make  them  anxious  to  sell.  We  have  been  offered  a 
substantial  sum  for  the  business.  Do  I  make  myself  clear  ?  ” 

The  clergyman  nodded.  “  Yes,”  he  said.  “  I  see.  You 
can  retire  in  comfort,  and  leave  the  men  who  have  made 
your  business,  by  their  loyal  work,  to  the  mercy  of  whatever 
Company  buys  them.” 

Jasper  started.  He  liked  plain  speaking,  but  had  scarcely 
expected  Waldron  to  put  it  so  strongly.  “  Exactly.  But 
there  is  another  side,  a  personal  one  which  seems  to  me  to 
involve  equal  responsibilities.  My  wife  and  family  are 
dependent  upon  me  and  they  have  an  interest  in  this  matter 
which  I  cannot  ignore — indeed,  my  lawyer  places  them  first. 
If  I  hold  on  to  my  business  and  fail  I  shall  be  a  poor  man 
— almost  a  ruined  man.  They  have  no  anxieties  with  regard 
to  the  future,  very  naturally  they  expect  that  suitable  provision 
will  be  made  to  enable  them  to  live  as  they  have  been 
accustomed.” 

Suddenly  the  vicar  realized  that  there  was  yet  a  third  side 
to  this  very  complex  problem.  He  remembered  his  Easter 
offering  and  a  special  cheque  which  never  failed  to  arrive  ; 
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he  remembered  his  long  list  of  parochial  subscriptions  ;  he 
remembered  the  Christmas  pudding  fund,  he  remembered 
that  pews  were  not  easy  to  let,  and  more  especially  those  long 
ones  near  the  pulpit ;  he  even  remembered  theological  dis¬ 
cussions  at  North  View  and  a  dinner  which  made  him  almost 
regret  that  youthful  decision  which  had  changed  his  whole 
life.  After  all,  he  was  human  ;  and  he  could  picture  Janet 
as  the  hostess  at  such  a  feast  .  .  .  Janet  in  a  dress  which 
was  not  three  years  old,  Janet  in  a  dress  which  did  not  smell 
of  camphor,  Janet  with  servants  to  spare  her  slender  limbs  the 
heavy  tasks  for  which  they  seemed  so  inadequate. 

“  You  are  right,”  he  said.  “  Sometimes  it  is  hard — very 
hard  to  decide.  .  .  .  Generally  the  more  difficult  course  is 
the  right  one  .  .  .  easier  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  .  .  .”  He  paused  for  it  did  not  seem  a  gracious 
remark  to  make  to  his  visitor. 

“  Than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,” 
Jasper  finished  the  quotation  for  him.  “  I  am  not  a  fool, 
Waldron.  Most  of  my  problem  is  covered  by  that  text.” 

“  It  isn’t  intended  to  be  taken  too  literally,”  said  the  parson. 
“  It’s  very  much  a  question  of  how  we  use  our  opportunities 
and  to  what  extent  we  allow  such  things  to  bias  our  judgment.” 

“  And  now  that  you  have  all  the  facts,  what  do  you  advise  ?  ” 

Waldron  hesitated.  “  I  wonder,”  he  said,  “  if  you  would 
care  to  hear  how  I  became  a  clergyman.  It’s  an  old  story, 
but  it  may  help.” 

Jasper  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  crossed  his  legs.  He  could 
never  have  pictured  the  vicar  as  anything  else  :  he  seemed 
so  entirely  suited  to  the  insignificant  part  he  played  in  life. 

“  You  have  never  heard  me  speak  of  my  family.”  To 
Jasper  the  words  were  almost  an  accusation  :  once  again  he 
was  convicted  of  a  lack  of  human  sympathy.  He  had  never 
realized  that  a  recognition  of  some  other  interests  in  life 
might  have  been  acceptable  to  the  vicar,  that  cassock  and 
surplice  did  not  cover  all  his  worldly  aspirations. 

“  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  ‘  Waldron  and  Kyle.’  It’s 
a  name  which  is  stamped  on  a  good  deal  of  the  cutlery  used 
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in  London — one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Sheffield 
firms.  The  present  Waldron  is  my  younger  brother.  My 
father  washed  his  hands  of  me  when  I  took  Holy  Orders. 
I  don’t  blame  him  much  :  it  must  have  hurt  a  good  bit,  for 
none  of  his  family  had  ever  before  disputed  his  will. 

“  When  I  was  sixteen  he  took  me  into  the  business  :  I 
had  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  he  meant  me  to  go  through 
every  department.  By  the  age  of  nineteen  I  knew  the  work 
and  he  decided  to  send  me  to  Cambridge  before  giving  me 
the  partnership  which  he  had  promised — a  small  share,  but 
enough  to  start  with.  He  had  worked  it  all  out  and  I  had  shown 
enough  promise  and  stability  to  justify  the  next  step.  A 
University  education  would  give  me  an  advantage  which 
neither  he  nor  most  of  his  trade  rivals  possessed.  He  made 
me  a  generous  allowance  and  told  me  to  cultivate  friendships 
which  would  be  useful  later  on. 

“  At  Trinity  I  met  a  man  who  seemed  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  which  the  paternal  wisdom  demanded.  His  name 
was  Saxham  Gordon.  He  had  wealth,  family  and  brains  : 
he  was  popular,  a  keen  sportsman  and  a  most  delightful 
companion.  It  seemed  absurd  that  he  should  select  me  as  a 
friend,  but  so  it  was.  Possibly  my  knowledge  of  the  world 
helped,  for  he  was  older  than  most  men  of  my  year  and  I  had 
been  in  ‘  business  ’  for  four  years.  The  other  men  always 
seemed  a  little  shy  of  him  :  he  was  popular,  but  not  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Something  was  withheld.  Later,  I  understood. 

“  One  day — I  remember  it  well,  he  was  wearing  breeches 
and  had  a  hunting-crop  in  his  hand,  for  he  had  been  riding 
— he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  a  college  prayer-meeting. 
At  first  I  thought  he  was  joking  :  I  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  surprised  if  he  had  asked  me  to  jump  out  of  the  window. 
My  father  was  not  a  religious  man  :  he  called  himself  an 
agnostic,  and  his  enemies  called  him  an  atheist.  It  seemed 
absurd  that  this  immaculate  dandy  should  be  asking  me  to 
accompany  him  to  a  prayer-meeting.” 

“  *  No  need  to  worry,  old  man,’  he  said.  ‘  They  won’t 
ask  you  to  pray.’ 
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“  In  the  end  I  went.  He  had  an  extraordinary  capacity 
for  making  people  do  what  he  wanted.  It  was  certainly 
nothing  to  be  frightened  of — a  handful  of  sober  students 
collected  in  an  old  oak-panelled  room,  rather  self-conscious, 
desperately  eager  to  put  any  new-comer  at  his  ease.  And 
this  exotic  friend  of  mine  was  accepted  not  only  as  a  friend 
but  as  a  leader  !  The  atmosphere  was  too  highly  charged 
with  emotion  for  a  man  brought  up  as  I  had  been.  It  made 
me  uncomfortable  :  it  seemed  to  lack  sincerity  :  they  were 
striving  after  effect.  They  were  a  group  of  outsiders  who 
found  this  a  convenient  expression  of  their  social  aspiration. 
But  there  was  Saxham  Gordon.  .  .  . 

“  Gradually,  as  our  friendship  grew,  he  began  to  talk 
religion,  and  I  realized  that  deep  down  below  all  his  superficial 
charm,  conceit  and  amiability,  was  an  abiding  faith  in  some¬ 
thing  fundamental — something  which  he  longed  to  pass  on 
to  others.  To  him  religion  was  no  snuffling  self-abasement ; 
it  was  something  great — a  triumphant  progress,  a  trumpet 
call,  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  He  was  going  to  be  a  clergyman  : 
it  was  the  only  true  calling.  Before  I  went  down,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  he  had  persuaded  me  to  do  the  same. 

“  When  I  told  my  father  he  was  furious.  All  his  dislike 
of  orthodox  religion  was  intensified.  He  had  given  me  all 
that  a  young  man  could  desire  and,  in  the  end,  I  had  cheated 
him.  At  least,  the  moment  for  definite  decision  arrived,  a 
decision  from  which  there  could  be  no  return.  If  I  ‘  went 
into  the  Church,’  as  he  called  it,  I  should  forfeit  all  right  to 
his  support,  the  business  would  go  to  my  younger  brother 
and,  with  it,  anything  else  he  possessed.  It  was  comprehensive 
and  it  was  final.  My  brother  was  present  at  the  interview  : 
he  seemed  more  amused  than  concerned,  for  there  had  never 
been  any  great  love  between  us — egotism  had  been  allowed 
to  play  too  big  a  part  in  our  home  life. 

“  I  went  into  the  church  ’ ;  my  brother  got  the  business, 
and  a  knighthood,  last  year.  I  have  never  seen  him  since 
I  left  home. 

“  I  only  tell  you  this  story  because  it  has  certain  points 
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in  common  with  your  own  problem.  I,  too,  had  a  decision 
to  face  in  which  two  loyalties  were  opposed.  I  chose  the 
harder  of  two  alternatives,  and,  all  the  time,  I  knew  that  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  to  justify  the  other  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  my  father  and  I  owed  much  to  him. 
In  your  case,  too,  the  call  seems  to  be  to  fight  on.  But  you 
could  find  excellent  reasons  for  selling  the  business — reasons 
which  many  would  commend.  For  myself,  I  made  the 
choice  :  it  has  brought  me  hard  work,  misunderstanding  and 
comparative  poverty.  But,  if  I  had  my  time  over  again, 
I  would  do  the  same  thing.” 

“  And  your  wife  ?  ” 

“  She,  too,  would  have  me  do  the  same.  We  have  found 
happiness  .  .  .  great  happiness.  There  is  something,  even, 
to  be  said  for  poverty  .  .  .  the  appetite  is  keen,  the  sense  of 
enjoyment  is  not  dulled  by  excess,  the  joy  of  anticipation — of 
hope  deferred — magnifies  all  pleasures.  The  righteous  fool 
may  beg  his  bread,  he  may  be  despised,  he  may  miss  much 
that  wealth  commands,  but  he  has  hidden  springs  of  joy 
which  he  would  be  sorry  to  lose.  If  trouble  comes,  he  shoulders 
no  reproach,  for  he  has  followed  the  star  which  leads  to 
Bethlehem.” 

“  Your  friend  must  be  proud  of  his  success.  What  happened 
to  him  ?  ” 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Waldron  showed  signs  of  confusion. 
“  He  ...  er  ...  he  was  always  fond  of  horses,”  he 
explained.  “As  a  matter  of  fact  he  went  into  the  army.  I 
believe  he’s  a  Colonel  now.  I  hear  he  plays  polo  well.” 

Jasper  nodded  sympathetically.  Such  things  happened. 
One  could  never  be  quite  certain  :  it  never  did  to  be  too 
certain. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


FOR  the  next  six  months  Jasper  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  business. 

Pounds  obstinately  remained  out  of  the  country,  becoming 
more  determined  with  every  fresh  effort  to  bring  him  home. 
He  did  not  want  to  see  Mrs.  Fellows  again  :  he  had  found  a 
doctor  who  understood  his  constitution  and  did  not  forbid 
everything  which  was  worth  eating  or  drinking  :  he  did  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  business  matters,  he  could  trust 
Jasper. 

Bloy  was  asking  £110,000.  It  was  more  than  Jasper  had 
expected,  but  he  could  not  beat  them  down  and  the  Combine 
was  willing  to  close  with  the  offer.  At  last,  in  desperation, 
he  accepted  :  he  could  just  find  the  money.  It  would  have 
been  preferable  to  await  his  partner’s  return,  but  obviously 
that  was  out  of  the  question,  now.  So,  at  last,  it  was  all 
completed  and  the  important  firm  of  Renton  &  Bloy  joined 
with  Valiant  &  Pounds  in  the  struggle  against  the  Juggernaut 
which  threatened  their  existence. 

It  did  not  take  Jasper  many  months  to  discover  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake.  He  had  purchased  a  moribund  concern 
with  an  honoured  name.  This  had  been  utilized  to  galvanize 
what  was  left  into  a  semblance  of  life,  which  had  flickered 
mendaciously  during  those  last  few  critical  months.  Without 
actually  going  outside  the  law,  it  had  succeeded  in  conveying 
an  impression  of  stability.  Jasper  was  convinced  that  the 
business  was  a  sound  one  which,  under  new  management, 
would  flourish  again.  Instead,  it  proved  a  dead  weight  which 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  hampered  his  own 
business. 

Sometimes  he  felt  that  he  was  losing  his  ability  to  handle 
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his  daily  work.  He  slept  badly,  he  came  to  the  office  un¬ 
refreshed,  and  all  the  time  heavier  and  heavier  responsibilities 
pressed  upon  him,  threatening  his  peace  of  mind,  menacing 
his  future.  He  could  see  them  piling  up  before  him — higher 
and  higher,  day  by  day,  like  a  mountain  waiting  to  crash 
down  upon  his  head,  like  an  avalanche  ready  to  fall.  He 
cabled  to  his  partner  to  return,  and  received  a  reply  saying 
that  Rowland  Pounds  was  lying  seriously  ill  in  a  hospital 
in  Brisbane. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Jasper  fully  realized  the  trap  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself.  He  had  pledged  the  whole 
of  their  reserve,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  belonged  to  Rowland 
Pounds  ...  or  his  heirs.  It  had  always  been  understood 
that  the  money  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  business,  but  never 
before  had  any  important  negotiation  been  carried  through 
without  both  signatures.  Now,  he  heard  in  a  letter  that  his 
partner  had  had  a  stroke,  that  his  right  side  was  paralysed 
and  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech.  Jasper  was  torn 
between  the  urgent  claims  of  his  business  and  a  desire  to  go 
out  to  Brisbane  so  as  to  obtain  a  signature,  of  some  sort,  to 
legalize  his  position.  Nobody  else  could  do  it,  for  Pounds 
was  an  obstinate  man  and  would  need  persuading  by  somebody 
he  trusted.  If  the  speculation  had  looked  like  turning  out  a 
success  he  would  not  have  bothered  ;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  uncertainty  he  could  see  disaster  ahead. 

He  felt  that  he  was  facing  more  than  financial  failure  : 
his  actions  might  be  misrepresented,  he  might  appear  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  sick  partner,  he  might  be  accused  of 
hypocrisy — for  people  are  quick  to  sneer  at  religion  when  its 
advocates  slip.  His  mood  began  to  influence  his  decisions  : 
he  seemed  unable  to  devote  his  whole  mind  to  a  problem — 
behind  it  was  this  sombre  background  of  doubt  and  anxiety. 
Always  he  had  been  confident  of  his  ability  to  control  his 
own  business  :  he  was  not  the  type  to  accept  advice  easily 
and,  as  a  result,  he  was  a  lonely  man.  Now,  in  the  crisis,  he 
had  no  one  who  could  deputize  or  help  him  :  he  could  only 
press  forward  with  an  increasing  sense  of  his  own  insufficiency. 
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It  was  a  bad  time  for  Milicent  and  Stella.  He  was  morose 
and  irritable  ;  his  appetite  was  poor  ;  he  slept  badly  ;  he 
was  secretive  and  refused  to  discuss  his  troubles  with  either 
of  them.  For  hours  he  would  brood  over  the  past.  He  had 
lost  the  old  Faith;  he  was  an  apostate;  his  troubles  were 
retributive.  In  another  mood,  he  had  betrayed  his  family  by 
a  blind  obstinacy  which  refused  to  face  the  truth.  Godfrey’s 
vociferous  cheerfulness  ;  the  attempts  made  by  them  all  to 
behave  as  though  nothing  was  the  matter  ;  the  swift  response 
to  his  wishes — like  humouring  a  sick  child  ;  all  those  things 
became  an  added  source  of  irritation. 

In  the  end  Milicent  sent  Godfrey  away  to  stay  with  friends  : 
such  an  atmosphere  was  not  suited  to  a  high-spirited  boy. 
Theodore  was  still  away  in  Germany  and  Milicent  wrote  and 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  stayed  there  for  another 
month  or  two  instead  of  coming  home,  as  had  been  arranged. 
She  felt  that  her  elder  son,  with  his  extravagant  tastes  and 
arrogant  assumption  of  authority,  would  make  the  situation 
unbearable  :  sooner  or  later  the  two  wills  would  clash,  and, 
in  Jasper’s  present  mood,  anything  might  happen. 

Arthur  Waldron  was  also  seriously  concerned.  He  knew 
that  Jasper  must  have  followed  his  advice,  and,  however 
right  it  might  have  been,  it  was  not  nice  to  shoulder  such 
heavy  responsibility. 

“  But  you  weren’t  called  in  as  a  business  adviser,”  said 
Janet  wisely.  “  It  was  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
you  couldn’t  possibly  have  given  him  any  other  advice.  You 
weren’t  afraid  to  make  your  own  decision.” 

“I  had  only  myself  to  think  about.  It’s  different  when  it 
hurts  people  you  love.  ...  I  sometimes  wonder  .  .  .” 

She  put  a  hand  over  his  mouth.  “  No,  you  don’t.  If  you 
were  that  sort  of  man  I  shouldn’t  have  married  you.” 

“  Four  hundred  a  year  and  five  children,”  he  reminded 
her. 

And  .  .  .  plenty  of  good,  honest  work,  which  nobody 
envies  you,  lots  of  friends  .  .  .  happiness.  .  . 

“  In  five  years  their  education  will  be  a  serious  problem.” 
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She  stroked  his  cheek.  “  You’ll  be  a  bishop  by  that  time, 
with  gaiters  and  a  palace.  But  you’ll  have  to  shave  better 
.  .  .  much  better.” 

“  Now  you  are  talking  nonsense.” 

“  Every  clergyman  has  a  bishop’s  apron  in  his  wardrobe. 
...  I  know  someone  said  that  .  .  .  Napoleon  or  somebody 
of  that  sort.  Oh,  Arthur  !  You’d  look  terribly  dignified  in 
one  of  those  hats  rigged  out  with  black  string — they  always 
make  one  look  so  ...  so  top  heavy,  as  though  there  are 
too  many  brains  inside  and  too  little  down  below  to  carry 
them.” 

She  clapped  her  hands  and  ruffled  his  scanty  hair.  “  Now 
I  must  go  and  help  cook  with  the  supper  :  it’s  Jane’s  evening 
out.” 

“  The  children  are  very  quiet,”  he  observed  with  some 
anxiety. 

“  It’s  all  right.  I  said  that  you  would  play  with  them,  so 
Roger’s  getting  a  surprise  ready.” 

Mr.  Waldron  went  to  the  dining-room  door  and  listened. 
He  disliked  surprises.  Everything  was  very  quiet. 

“  I  think,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  it  might  be  better  if  you  went 
in  first.” 

Janet  laughed,  and  fastened  her  apron.  “  It  is  rather 
sinister,”  she  agreed.  “  Roger  has  an  excellent  brain.  I 
think  he  might  do  for  a  doctor.  He’s  probably  making  a 
guillotine  or  a  pillory.  .  .  .  You  remember  last  time  ?  It 
must  be  something  of  that  sort  to  keep  them  so  good.  I  think 
you  are  too  fond  of  preaching  from  the  Old  Testament  :  it 
makes  them  warlike.” 

“  Nobody,”  said  Mr.  Waldron,  “  would  believe  that  you 
have  had  five  children.” 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  There  was  a  moment’s 
silence  followed  by  a  crash.  More  suspense,  and  then  an 
outburst  of  juvenile  satisfaction — the  cheery  “  Ha,  ha  !  ” 
which  was  Roger’s  signal  of  success,  a  clapping  of  small  hands, 
a  babel  of  voices. 

Janet  listened,  with  some  anxiety.  It  was  all  right.  Arthur 
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was  engaged  upon  the  task  of  suitable  reprisals  punctuated  by 
the  excited  shrieks  of  his  victims.  She  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  collected  the  plates,  knives,  and  forks  for  the  evening 
meal.  Sarah,  cook  more  by  courtesy  than  by  vocation,  was 
engaged  in  burning  scrambled  eggs.  Janet  sniffed. 

“  Something’s  burning,  Sarah.” 

Sarah  sniffed.  “  I  carn’t  smell  nuffin’m  .  .  .  never  can,” 
she  added  helplessly.  “  My  dose  is  stuffed  up.  .  .  .  The 
doctor  says  as  .  .  .” 

Janet  went  into  the  scullery.  Sarah’s  medical  reminiscences 
were  always  too  detailed  to  give  real  enjoyment :  they  made 
her  feel  a  little  sick.  “  A  dinner  of  herbs  !  ”  She  had  always 
liked  that  quotation  :  it  seemed  to  smooth  out  the  inequalities 
— to  put  things  right.  After  all,  what  good  was  roast  beef 
if  you  couldn’t  digest  it.  When  she  was  inclined  to  compare 
her  lot  with  that  of  Milicent  Valiant  she  thought  of  a  frowning 
face  with  black  whiskers.  She  preferred  the  strange  mixture 
of  shrewdness,  strength  and  simplicity  which  was  her  husband. 
People  never  understood  him  properly  ;  many  despised  him 
and  sometimes  she  felt  that  it  was  rather  clever  of  her  to 
have  discovered  so  much  virtue  in  a  man  who  was,  at  the 
best,  only  tolerated.  Of  course  he  would  be  a  bishop,  one 
day.  Then  they  would  all  feel  foolish  and  pretend  they  had 
known  it  all  the  time. 

“  We’ll  finish  the  rice  pudding,  Sarah,”  she  said. 


One  other  person  was  involved  in  Jasper’s  affairs  but  they 
caused  him  no  personal  anxiety.  Mr.  Blandon  Scarp  had 
strengthened  his  position  at  North  View.  He  was  the  only  in¬ 
dividual  Jasper  was  willing  to  admit  to  his  confidence  now  ; 
he  had  heard  all  about  Mr.  Pounds  ;  he  had  pointed  out — 
what  Jasper  already  knew  quite  well — that  delay  might  be  fatal 
to  any  negotiations  such  as  those  which  his  friend  contemplated. 

Milicent  was  thankful  to  find  anyone  to  share  her  burden. 
She  had  never  lost  faith  in  Charles  Blandon  Scarp — such  an 
impressive  name  !  Now,  they  both  called  him  Charles  and 
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only  Stella  resented  such  intimacy.  Her  father  was  not 
showing  his  best  side  and  she  had  a  feeling  that  their  neigh¬ 
bour’s  interest  in  such  signs  of  weakness  was  more  scientific 
than  benevolent.  He  was  a  student  of  human  nature  and 
this  was  a  new  and  interesting  specimen  to  be  added  to  his 
collection.  He  still  treated  her  with  an  easy  affection  which 
never  failed  to  excite  resentment. 

Her  vocation  was  gone  now  that  her  father  no  longer  needed 
her  help  or  took  her  into  his  confidence.  Milicent  controlled 
the  house  with  a  limp  despondency  which  made  no  demands 
upon  her  daughter’s  ability.  She  was  entirely  resigned  to 
whatever  might  happen  and  only  concerned  with  the  need 
for  immediate  economies  to  prepare  for  future  poverty.  The 
tell-tale  clock  was  once  more  Trotter’s  responsibility. 

“  If  we’ve  got  to  live  differently,  my  dear,”  said  Milicent, 
one  day,  “  we  may  as  well  begin  practising.  I  thought 
Canterbury  lamb  .  .  .  one  can  hardly  tell  the  difference  and 
I’m  sure  it’s  very  nourishing.”  Stella  agreed.  But  it  gave 
her  a  feeling  of  helplessness — Milicent  babbling  about  New 
Zealand  lamb,  when  her  husband  was  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown  ! 

“  You’ll  have  to  give  in,  some  day,”  said  Dick,  who  was 
on  one  of  his  periodical  visits  and  found  the  atmosphere 
unexpectedly  favourable  to  his  designs.  “  The  old  boy’s 
really  bad,  and,  as  he’s  paralysed  and  all  that,  I  don’t  suppose 
he’ll  alter  his  will  now.  I  shall  want  a  wife  to  look  after  me 
and  help  to  spend  the  money.  Come  now,  you  love  me  ! 
Don’t  you  ?  ” 

When  he  looked  like  that  she  felt  that  she  did,  when  he 
talked  like  that,  she  was  sure  she  didn’t. 

“  I  don’t  know.  You  see,  I  don’t  understand  you.  There 
seem  to  be  two  sides — one  I  like,  the  other  I  hate.” 

She  glanced  up  at  his  face,  and,  suddenly,  she  realized 
that  it  was  good  to  see  a  face  which  was  not  lined  by  care 
and  anxiety — a  face  which  did  not  know  how  to  worry,  a 
smiling  face  which  mocked  at  convention,  which  was  confident 
of  the  future,  which  could  flame  with  resentment  and  relapse 
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into  the  sublime  inanity  of  love.  She  had  him  in  her  power  : 
a  word,  a  glance,  a  touch,  and  she  would  be  caught  up  in 
his  arms,  crushed  to  his  side  and  transported  to  a  world  of 
passion  which  had  no  counterpart  in  her  lukewarm  experience 
of  love.  “  You  little  devil,”  he  had  said,  that  last  time.  “  It 
takes  a  man  to  tame  your  sort.”  She  was  glad  of  that  .  .  . 
it  required  a  man  to  tame  her. 

“  Love  you,”  she  said.  “  Yes,  I  think  I  do.” 

She  clung  to  him.  It  was  good  to  feel  his  strength,  to 
forget  her  troubles  in  this  act  of  submission.  How  dark  his 
eyes  were  !  How  firm  the  pressure  of  his  arms. 

11  Yes.  I  love  .  .  .  love  .  .  .  love  you,”  she  said. 

He  released  her.  It  had  been  so  sudden — so  unexpected 
that  submission.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  wanted  her 
to  give  in  like  that :  he  would  miss  the  excitement  of  the 
chase.  He  straightened  his  tie  and  smoothed  his  hair.  Her 
amber  mop  glowed  dimly  in  the  limpid  mist  which  clouded 
his  vision.  It  could  scarcely  be  true — she  had  defied  him  so 
long  !  Once  again  he  felt  the  yielding  softness  of  her  form. 

.  .  .  This  girl  he  had  never  thought  to  tame  ! 

You’ll  marry  me.  .  .  .  Even  if  Nunks  doesn’t  die  ?  ” 
he  asked. 

Yes,  she  said.  It’s  not  for  your  money.  It  may  seem 
funny,  but  I  want  you." 

Richard  patted  her  hand.  All  very  well  this.  ...  But 
a  chap  had  to  have  money  if  he  wanted  to  be  comfortable. 
What  was  enough  for  one  would  be  damned  uncomfortable 
for  two  even  with  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  this 
splendid  creature  belonged  to  him,  must  give  him  all  he 
desired.  .  .  . 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 
They  were  soft  and  warm,  and  moist.  Damned  uncomfortable 
for  two.  .  .  .  After  all,  one  had  to  live  and  she  kept  a  pretty 
hefty  appetite.  But  she  was  his  now,  for  better  or  worse. 
She  had  accepted  him. 

You  will  have  to  ask  him,”  she  said,  nodding  towards 
the  study. 
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“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  he  said,  with  a  return  of  self- 
confidence.  “  I  expect  they’ll  be  glad.  You  must  be  a  bit  of 
a  handful.  ...” 

“  Steady  on  !  I’ve  just  tidied  up.” 

He  obtained  Jasper’s  consent  that  evening.  It  was  an 
easy  task  :  Dick  Harley  was  in  every  way  suitable  ;  he  was, 
so  to  speak,  related  to  the  business  and  would  be  wealthy  one 
day.  If  Jasper  had  any  ulterior  motive  in  his  ready  acceptance 
of  the  situation,  he  did  not  admit  it  even  to  himself.  Milicent 
told  him  she  was  glad  :  they  had  known  each  other  such  a 
long  time  .  .  .  she  was  sure  they  would  be  happy.  Valiant 
&  Pounds  !  It  was  in  every  way  suitable.  But  she  hoped 
not  too  soon  .  .  .  they  were  very  young.  Milicent  pulled 
out  a  handkerchief  and  mopped  up  some  conventional  tears. 


For  the  next  three  months  the  lovers  were  perfectly  happy  : 
they  kissed,  and  quarrelled,  and  made  it  up  again.  Milicent 
was  fully  occupied  with  the  responsibilities  which  such  a 
situation  involved  :  she  exerted  quite  an  excess  of  ingenuity 
in  an  effort  to  blend  a  reasonable  discretion  with  the  freedom 
which  she  realized  that  Stella’s  temperament  would  demand. 
Jasper,  left  out  in  the  cold,  became  more  a  recluse  than  ever. 

Charles  came  in  less  often  now,  excusing  himself  on  the 
plea  of  business.  When  he  did  come,  he  generally  spent 
his  time  in  the  study  with  Jasper.  Sometimes,  Milicent 
would  creep  softly  across  the  thick  Turkey  carpet  in  the  hall 
and  listen  at  his  study  door.  But  it  was  always  the  same — 
a  dull  murmur  of  voices  in  urgent  discussion.  Why  was  she 
shut  out,  now  ?  For  a  time  he  had  opened  the  door  and  let 
her  peep  in.  Now,  he  was  annoyed  if  she  betrayed  any 
curiosity  about  his  affairs. 

On  the  first  of  November,  All  Saints’  Day,  the  cable  arrived. 
Rowland  Pounds  was  dead.  The  blow  had  fallen  at  last,  but 
Jasper’s  chief  feeling  was  one  of  relief — at  any  rate  he  would 
soon  know  the  worst.  The  will  of  his  partner  quickly  proved 
that  the  confidence  of  Dick  Harley  had  not  been  misplaced. 
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It  was  a  curiously  worded  will.  He  left  Mrs.  Fellows  a  small 
legacy  .  .  .  “  instead  of  his  shoes.”  The  rest  went  to  “  my 
graceless  nephew,  Richard  Harley,  as  a  token  that  blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  and  all  the  sins  of  the  children  cannot 
blot  out  a  cherished  memory.”  An  eccentric  will,  the  sort 
of  will  lawyers  love  to  wrangle  over  until  all  the  honey  has 
dripped  from  the  cell  :  but  there  was  nobody  to  dispute  it 
in  this  case,  so  Mr.  Richard  was  likely  to  receive  a  full  comb. 
He  was  not  overwhelmed  with  grief  but  extremely  curious 
as  to  how  much  the  old  boy  had  left. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  legal  mind  is  not  sentimentally  inclined :  it  is 
well  seasoned  and  prone  to  a  full-bellied  pride  in  its 
toughness.  John  Barrow,  of  Barrow  &  Gurney,  solicitors, 
Billiter  Square,  E.C.,  was  hard-headed,  close-fisted  and 
unemotional.  It  was  partly  for  these  qualities  that  Rowland 
Pounds  had  selected  him  to  manage  his  affairs.  If  anybody 
could  put  Dick  in  his  proper  place,  old  John  Barrow  was 
the  man. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Richard  Harley  thoroughly  enjoyed 
his  visit  to  Billiter  Square.  Mr.  Barrow  fitted  into  his 
surroundings  with  the  exactitude  of  an  architectural  design 
— his  long,  black  coat  was  shiny  like  his  battered  deed  boxes ; 
his  white  hair  had  a  yellowish  tinge  like  the  old  parchments 
piled  on  his  desk  ;  his  vest  was  liberally  sprinkled  with  the 
snuff  that  eluded  his  inquisitive  nose,  like  the  dust  which 
speckled  the  rare  sunlight  and  lay  in  every  corner  which  a 
casual  duster  could  conveniently  avoid.  His  taloned  hands 
were  like  cracked  ivory  and  prehensile.  His  face  was  frozen 
in  an  expression  of  perpetual  mistrust. 

He  glanced  cynically  at  the  black  tie  which  measured  the 
depths  of  his  client’s  regret. 

“  You  are  a  lucky  young  man,”  he  said.  “  Rowland  Pounds 
would  have  liked  to  alter  his  will.  Sentiment  is  a  strange 
thing  :  more  especially  in  a  man  of  his  temperament.” 

“  I  know,”  Richard  agreed.  “  Sometimes  he  loathed  the 
very  sight  of  me.  But  I  only  had  to  smile.  .  .  .  There’s  a 
dimple  somewhere  which  brought  him  to  heel  at  once.” 

Mr.  Barrow  examined  his  candid  visitor  over  the  tops  of  his 
glasses.  This  was  the  sort  of  man  he  approved  of — no 
humbug,  no  sentimental  nonsense. 
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“  The  capital,”  he  explained,  “  is  less  than  it  would  have 
been  a  few  years  ago.  He  bought  a  very  considerable  annuity 
lately  .  .  .  against  my  advice.  The  business  was  worrying 
him — he  thought  it  might  fail.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned 
I  don’t  think  he  would  have  minded  much  if  it  had  failed — 
he  hinted  as  much  when  he  bought  the  annuity.  I  only  tell 
you  this,  because  I  know  he  would  have  liked  you  to  realize 
that  any  display  of  sentiment  or  affection  would  be  entirely 
misplaced.  Also,  he  left  a  legacy  to  his  housekeeper.  He 
said  he  hoped  it  would  choke  her,  but  I  haven’t  told  her  that. 
Most  of  the  remaining  available  capital  goes  to  make  up  part 
of  the  reserve  of  Valiant  &  Pounds — a  matter  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  addition  to  your  share  of  the  business.” 

“  It’s  a  lot  of  money,”  said  Dick  rather  breathlessly. 

“Too  many  eggs  in  one  basket  !  I  have  gone  into  the 
question  with  the  deceased  man’s  partner,  Mr.  Jasper  Valiant. 
He  informs  me  that,  on  the  strength  of  recent  verbal  instruc¬ 
tions,  he  has  utilized  this  money  to  extend  the  business : 
he  has  just  taken  over  the  old-established  firm  of  Renton  & 
Bloy.  Your  capital  is  therefore,  for  the  moment,  locked  up 
in  the  business.” 

“  You  say  the  business  has  been  doing  badly  ?  ” 

The  lawyer  nodded.  “  It’s  not  exactly  what  we  should 
regard  as  a  trust  investment.” 

“You  mean  that  the  money  isn’t  safe  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Valiant  is  a  scrupulously  honest  man.  He  would 
always  meet  his  obligations  ...  if  he  could.” 

“  But  circumstances  might  arise  which  would  prevent 
him.” 

Mr.  Barrow  was  drawing  pyramids  on  the  white  blotting- 
pad  in  front  of  him.  Pyramids  are  tricky  things.  ...  He  was 
far  from  satisfied  with  his  last  attempt,  the  thing  lacked 
solidity.  ...  He  proceeded  to  remodel  it.  A  little  shading 
on  the  side  away  from  the  window  made  it  look  more 
realistic. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  at  last.  “  Such  circumstances  might 
arise.  In  these  days  one  can  never  tell.  The  day  of  the 
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old  family  business,  of  the  merchant  princes,  is  over.  The 
cry  from  every  side  is  *  expansion.’  Quantity  is  going  to  be 
more  important  than  quality  in  the  future  ;  machinery  is 
replacing  the  individual.  Things  won’t  last  as  long,  but 
they  will  be  easier  to  replace.  Mr.  Valiant  stands  for  quality, 
for  individual  excellence  ...  he  will  go  down  and  his 
business  with  him.  It  may  sound  brutal,  but  it’s  plain 
common  sense.  I  advise  you  to  claim  the  fifty  thousand  at 
once,  and,  if  a  chance  offers,  sell  your  share  of  the  business.” 

“  But  supposing  he  can’t  let  me  have  it  ?  ” 

“  He  must.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  no  legal  right  to 
invest  his  partner’s  money  in  that  way.  He  talks  of  verbal 
instructions.  A  verbal  agreement  has  no  validity.  You  and 
I  know  that  he  acted  in  perfect  good  faith  :  if  a  clever  barrister 
got  him  in  the  witness-box  he  could  ruin  his  reputation. 
Rowland  Pounds  was  a  sick  man,  virtually  a  dying  man. 
...  It  would  look  very  bad.  No,  Mr.  Harley,  you  will  get 
your  money  all  right.” 

“  But,  damn  it  all,  my  uncle  trusted  him  !  ” 

Mr.  Barrow  shaded  in  another  section  of  the  pyramid. 
“  It’s  rumoured  in  the  City  that  the  firm  is  in  a  very  bad 
way.  If  they  failed  you  might  lose  everything.” 

Dick  took  out  a  cigarette  and  struck  a  match.  The  lawyer 
looked  at  him  reproachfully — nobody  ever  smoked  in  his 
office.  His  visitor  was  looking  at  the  match-stick.  Mr. 
Barrow  pointed  to  the  empty  fireplace. 

“  But  I  can’t,”  Dick  said  helplessly.  “  You  see  he’s  .  .  . 
a  sort  of  friend  of  the  family  .  .  .  besides,  I’m  engaged  to 
his  daughter.” 

“  That,"  said  the  man  of  law,  “  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
doing  as  I  advise.  He  can  hardly  refuse  to  comply  with  your 
request  .  .  .  and  some  day  he’ll  probably  thank  you  for 
providing  for  his  daughter.” 

“  It’s  not  very  easy.” 

The  lawyer  held  up  a  long,  thin  hand  :  “  We  are  paid,” 
he  said,  “  to  deal  with  matters  like  that.  It’s  purely  a  matter 
of  business,  the  personal  element  doesn’t  enter  in  at  all. 
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Mr.  Valiant  will  probably  understand  our  language  better 
than  any  effort  you  could  make  to  explain  the  position  without 
giving  offence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been  most 
culpable,  had  I  given  you  any  other  advice.” 

“  All  right,”  said  the  youth.  “  I  expect  you  know  best, 
and  I  certainly  don’t  want  to  lose  that  cash.” 

Mr.  Barrow  rubbed  his  hands  together.  He  liked  to  gain 
his  point,  and  he  had  wondered  how  his  client  would  take 
the  advice.  One  never  knew  with  these  young  chaps,  more 
especially  when  they  fancied  themselves  in  love.  He  had 
heard  all  about  that  business  from  a  friend  who  lived  on 
“  the  Hill.” 

In  justice  to  Dick,  it  may  be  said  that  he  spent  a  very 
unhappy  twenty-four  hours  before  he  managed  to  convince 
himself  that  Jasper  Valiant  had  been  totally  unjustified  in 
playing  about  with  the  money,  when  it  must  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  that  his  partner  was  going  to  die.  He  even 
succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  he  was  being  guided 
by  the  highest  ethical  principles.  Of  course,  Stella  would 
hear  about  it,  but  she  was  a  sensible  kid  and  would  see  that 
he  couldn’t  very  well  have  done  anything  else.  Besides,  it 
was  more  for  her  sake  than  for  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XV 


MR.  BARROW’S  letter  to  Jasper  was  a  model  of 
diplomacy  and  courtesy.  It  pointed  out  that  the 

fifty  thousand  pounds,  standing  to  the  account  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rowland  Pounds,  was  now  the  property  of  their  client, 
Mr.  Richard  Harley  ;  that,  on  their  advice,  the  said  Mr. 
Richard  Harley  had  instructed  them  to  withdraw  the  said 
sum  from  the  business.  .  .  .  And  the  letter  ended  with  many 
expressions  of  profound  respect  for  Mr.  Jasper  Valiant. 

To  Jasper  it  came  as  a  climax  to  an  accumulation  of  worries. 
He  was  fighting  hard  and  had  seen  a  momentary  gleam  of 
sunshine  through  the  darkness.  He  was  even  seeing  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  barren  ground  which  he  had  added  to  his  own 
fair  vineyard.  But  it  would  need  time — years,  perhaps,  of 
anxiety  and  hard  work.  To  find  fifty  thousand  pounds  at 
such  a  time  was  quite  impossible.  The  business  was  under 
a  cloud  and  no  bank  would  advance  the  money.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  never  thought  of  drawing 
back,  of  selling  the  business  which  he  had  just  acquired. 
Possibly  he  realized  that  to  let  it  go  at  the  present  stage  would 
certainly  involve  a  great  sacrifice.  People  had  openly  said 
that  he  was  a  fool  to  have  bought  the  concern. 

As  he  went  home,  that  evening,  he  felt  that  he  was  facing 
complete  disaster.  Too  much  depended  upon  his  own  personal 
strength,  and  day  by  day  it  seemed  to  grow  less.  Just  when 
he  needed  breathing  space,  time  to  manipulate  those  markets 
which  he  still  controlled,  a  friendly  breeze  to  fan  the  spark 
which  flickered  in  the  cold  hearth,  he  was  overthrown  by  the 
blind  panic  of  a  rusty  old  lawyer  who  was  notorious  for  never 
taking  a  risk  and  never  changing  his  mind.  It  was  a  short- 
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sighted  policy,  too,  for  in  saving  his  client’s  fifty  thousand 
he  was  sealing  the  fate  of  the  business  in  which  Richard  had 
a  share. 

In  the  end,  he  wrote  to  Richard  asking  him  to  come  and 
see  him  at  the  office.  The  boy  wasn’t  a  fool :  but,  even  if 
he  were,  it  wouldn’t  be  much  satisfaction  to  ruin  his  prospective 
father-in-law.  Unfortunately,  he  made  the  appointment  for 
half-past  eleven,  and  Richard,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
went  to  see  Mr.  Barrow  first.  The  lawyer  regarded  Valiant’s 
move  as  a  testimony  to  his  own  shrewdness — the  business 
was  in  a  bad  way  and  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  out  of  paying 
the  money.  He  told  his  client,  in  choice  legal  phraseology, 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning  and  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  that  he  would  be  a  fool  if  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  talked  round. 

All  the  way  to  Mincing  Lane,  Richard  felt  his  courage 
oozing  away.  He  had  always  been  afraid  of  Jasper  Valiant, 
and  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that,  one  day,  he  might 
have  to  cross  his  will.  Fear  always  made  him  stubborn  and 
it  was  weakness,  not  strength,  which  defeated  Jasper  at  that 
critical  interview.  Dick  was  afraid,  and  his  determination 
not  to  show  the  white  feather  made  him  seem  both  callous 
and  obstinate. 

Possibly,  anxiety  made  Jasper  appear  more  formidable.  He 
was  fighting  for  the  life  of  his  business  and  felt  a  justifiable 
resentment  at  this  trick  which  fate  was  playing  him.  But 
his  greeting  was  friendly — the  touch  of  reserve  was  habitual. 
The  lad  was  engaged  to  Stella  and  would  see  reason. 

“  I  hear  you  wish  to  withdraw  your  capital  from  the 
business,”  he  began. 

“  That’s  what  my  lawyer  advises.” 

“  Has  it  occurred  to  either  of  you  what  such  a  step  may 
imean  to  the  business  ?  ” 

Richard  was  on  his  guard  :  “I  don’t  know  anything  about 
the  business.  You  see,  my  uncle  never  talked  about  it  much, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  be  an  architect.” 

“  To  take  fifty  thousand  pounds  out  of  a  business  must 
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always  be  a  serious  thing  for  its  finances.  Even  an  architect 
can  understand  that.  You  know,  I  expect,  probably  Barrow 
has  told  you,  that  in  accordance  with  your  uncle’s  wishes 
I  have  already  utilized  that  capital  to  obtain  a  controlling 
interest  in  Renton  &  Bloy.  Your  interest  in  the  firm  is 
correspondingly  increased.  Much  of  your  own  money  must 
inevitably  be  involved  in  any  disaster  which  might  happen 
to  Valiant  &  Pounds.” 

Richard  realized  that  he  was  being  driven  into  a  corner 
from  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  escape.  Everything, 
except  the  law,  was  on  the  side  of  Jasper  Valiant — fair  play, 
honesty,  common  sense.  But,  if  the  lawyer  was  right,  he 
stood  to  lose  it  all.  “  My  uncle  thought  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Barrow.  I  should  not  like  to  go  against  his  advice.” 

“  The  money  is  yours,  not  Mr.  Barrow’s.  It  means,  of 
course,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  financial  stability  of 
my  firm  ...  of  our  firm.  But  you  are  perfectly  within  your 
rights.  I  will  find  the  money.  One  day  you  may  bitterly 
regret  it.” 

“  I’m  terribly  sorry,  sir,”  blundered  the  lad.  “  It’s  not 
only  for  myself  .  .  .  you  see,  there’s  the  future.  .  .  . 
Stella.  .  .  .” 

Jasper’s  eyes  swept  him  contemptuously,  but  the  lines 
on  his  forehead  deepened.  He  could  feel  an  artery  throbbing 
over  his  left  temple.  “  So  !  You  think  that  I  am  unable 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  my  family,  as  well  as  my 
business.  .  .  .” 

Richard  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  He  missed  the  consolation 
of  a  cigarette.  Everything  was  going  wrong.  It  w'as  impossible 
to  say  anything  without  being  misunderstood.  After  all,  he 
was  in  the  right.  The  money  was  his  and  they  had  no  business 
to  use  it  for  a  risky  speculation. 

“  I  don’t  think  anything,”  he  mumbled  resentfully.  “  It’s 
old  Barrow’s  job  and  I’ve  got  to  do  what  he  tells  me.” 

“  An  admirable  spirit  of  humility  and  docility,”  said  Jasper. 
“  If  you  think  better  of  it  on  more  mature  reflection  it  will 
be  good  for  both  of  us.” 
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He  rang  the  bell  by  his  side.  It  was  no  use  talking  any 
more — Barrow  had  got  there  first  and  his  clients  generally 
did  what  he  told  them. 


Richard  arranged  to  see  Stella  on  the  following  Sunday. 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  explain  and  he  was  not  quite  sure 
how  she  would  receive  her  father’s  version  of  the  interview. 
Jasper  was  a  man  of  wrath,  he  believed  in  a  god  of  vengeance  : 
Uncle  Rowland  had  always  said  so.  He  expected  something 
dramatic  to  happen,  a  letter  forbidding  him  the  house,  a 
notification  that  the  engagement  must  be  broken  off",  Stella 
imprisoned  in  her  room  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  until 
she  promised  not  to  see  him  any  more.  Instead,  he  received 
an  affectionate  letter  from  the  girl  saying  that  she  would 
expect  him  at  the  usual  time,  and  that,  if  he  came  through  the 
wood  from  the  station,  he  would  find  the  lower  gate  unlocked. 
The  cow  had  had  a  calf,  and  Mr.  Tansy  was  suffering  from 
lumbago,  which  was  only  to  be  expected  as  Mr.  Stubbs  had 
suggested  that  he  might  help  in  the  garden  as  the  boy  was  ill 
with  a  quinsy  which  wouldn’t  burst. 

He  decided  that  it  was  a  letter  which  showed  that  Stella 
had  not  misjudged  him.  It  was  a  perfectly  normal  and 
irresponsible  letter  which  betrayed  no  resentment.  The 
wrath  of  Jehovah  was  getting  a  bit  out  of  date  :  people  were 
becoming  more  tolerant.  In  any  case  the  girl  was  too  much 
in  love  with  him  to  play  any  tricks. 

By  Sunday  morning  his  self-confidence  was  entirely  restored, 
and  he  felt  a  little  proud  of  the  firmness  he  had  displayed — 
a  firmness  all  the  more  praiseworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Valiant  had  been  the  ogre  of  his  childhood,  an  ogre 
with  which  he  had  been  threatened  in  all  moments  of  childish 
revolt. 

Now,  North  View  had  lost  most  of  its  terrors,  for  Milicent 
had  always  given  him  a  good  time  and  he  found  there  a 
companionship  which  he  lacked  at  home.  But  he  had  never 
entirely  got  over  his  fear  of  the  head  of  the  house.  Youth 
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can  never  attribute  its  own  loyalties  to  another  generation  ; 
and  Dick  was  quite  sure  that  his  conduct  would  he  presented 
to  Stella  in  the  worst  possible  light.  But  he  was  confident 
in  his  own  power  of  attraction.  It  put  him  on  the  defensive, 
however ;  and,  by  Sunday,  he  had  found  many  ways  of 
justifying  his  attitude. 

Stella  felt  that  his  greeting  lacked  something :  he  was 
preoccupied,  and  a  lover  had  no  business  to  be  preoccupied 
at  such  a  time.  In  the  house  Jasper  received  him  with  courtesy 
but  without  much  enthusiasm.  He  had  hoped  the  lad  would 
keep  away  for  a  time.  Milicent,  who  was  worrying  about 
her  husband’s  health,  welcomed  him  as  a  future  member  of 
the  family  to  whom  she  could  unburden  herself. 

“  Don’t  you  think  he’s  looking  very  thin  ?  ”  she  asked 
plaintively. 

Richard  said  he  hadn’t  noticed  it ;  which  was  perfectly 
true,  for  at  their  recent  interview  Jasper  had  loomed  very 
large,  and  the  recollection  of  it  had  not  tended  to  diminish 
his  stature. 

Milicent  was  disappointed,  for  she  wanted  sympathy  and 
Dick  sounded  the  reverse  of  sympathetic. 

“  I  think  he  looks  all  right,”  said  the  youth,  wondering 
whether  this  was  another  specious  effort  to  make  him  change 
his  mind.  His  reception  was  altogether  too  friendly  in  view 
of  the  line  old  Barrow  was  taking.  There  was  a  catch  some¬ 
where  and  he  would  have  to  be  careful.  He  felt  that  it  would 
be  quite  easy  to  justify  his  conduct,  but  Stella  might  misjudge 
him,  until  she  heard  that  it  was  not  really  his  fault.  A  girl 
should  display  a  natural  affection  for  her  parents  :  it  wras  an 
indication  of  character,  and  a  good  omen  for  her  future  married 
life.  No.  He  would  not  object  to  a  little  opposition  on  her 
part ;  more  especially  as  he  could  show  that  it  was  largely 
done  in  her  own  interests.  Besides,  it  was  always  nice  to 
make  friends  again  after  a  quarrel  with  Stella. 

By  two  o’clock  it  was  pouring  with  rain,  a  steady  downpour 
which  ruled  out  any  hope  of  a  walk.  Jasper  departed  to  his 
study  and  Milicent  went  upstairs  to  lie  down,  leaving  Richard 
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and  Stella  in  sole  possession  of  the  drawing-room.  A  provi¬ 
dential  arrangement,  the  visitor  thought,  for  he  had  been 
wondering  how  he  would  get  the  girl  alone.  He  was  never  a 
very  demonstrative  lover  and  it  took  Stella  some  time  to 
discover  that  he  had  something  on  his  mind.  Dick  was  in 
a  difficult  position,  for  he  could  not  decide  whether  to  open 
the  subject  himself  or  leave  it  to  Stella  to  begin.  It  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  for  he  did  not  even  know  whether  her  father 
had  told  her  anything. 

At  last  he  plunged  :  “I  suppose  you  heard  about  the 
money  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  It  comes  to  you.  .  .  .  You  always  said  it  would.” 

Was  it  an  evasion  or  had  she,  after  all,  heard  nothing  ? 

“  No,”  he  said.  “  I  didn’t  mean  that.  It’s  the  spare 
capital  which  my  uncle  had  in  the  business.” 

Stella  was  finding  this  new  version  of  a  lover  rather  trying. 
The  money  didn’t  interest  her  very  much  and  she  wanted 
him  to  kiss  her  and  say  she  looked  nice.  What  was  the  good 
of  wearing  a  new  frock  ?  And  she  had  done  her  hair  differently  ! 
All  the  morning  she  had  wondered  if  he  would  notice.  She 
believed  in  signs  and  portents  and  this  was  to  have  been  one 
— his  love  would  have  seemed  more  secure  if  he  had  said  : 
“  I  say.  You’ve  done  your  hair  differently.  I  think  it’s  simply 
ripping,”  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  was  like  pig’s  eyes, 
and  sparrows  on  Mr.  Scarp’s  eaves  and  opening  the 
hymn  book  at  the  right  place,  and  being  able  to  walk  on  the 
curb  without  falling  off  into  the  gutter. 

“  What  about  it,”  she  asked. 

“  Old  Barrow,  my  lawyer,  wants  me  to  take  it  out  of  the 
Ibusiness.” 

The  girl  laughed.  “  Well,  he’ll  have  to  want.  You  see 
you  can’t.  The  pater  told  me  that  all  the  spare  capital  was 
used  to  buy  that  other  thing.  It  was  what  your  uncle  advised.” 

“  But  supposing  the  whole  thing  went  bust  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,”  she  said  crossly.  “  Valiant  &  Pounds 
s  one  of  the  best  firms  in  London.  Of  course,  I  know  it’s 
a  difficult  time  just  now  :  he  told  me  all  about  that  when  I 
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came  back  from  France.  But  that’s  all  the  more  reason  for 
us  to  keep  our  heads.” 

“  Old  Barrow  says  that  I  ought  to  have  the  money  .  .  . 
that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  used  for  that  purpose,  when 
my  uncle  was  so  ill.  It’s  no  good  having  a  lawyer  if  you  don’t 
follow  his  advice.” 

“  He  has  no  right  to  criticize  what  my  father  does.” 
Stella  was  getting  annoyed.  “  In  any  case  it’s  a  family 
business,  and  you  are  one  of  the  family — the  Pounds  family.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  I  know  all  that.  But  I’ve  only  come  in  as  a 
sort  of  sleeping  partner  on  a  small  share.  My  uncle  never 
intended  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  business.  It 
was  the  money  he  left  me,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  lose  it.” 

“  You  mean  that  old  Barrow’s  frightened  you.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  try  to  be  reasonable.  My  uncle  left 
everything  in  his  hands.” 

“  Good  old  Jorkins  !  I  never  knew  you  were  a  coward.” 

“  My  dear  girl.  .  .  .  Do  be  reasonable.” 

“  Reasonable  .  .  .  reasonable  !  Have  you  thought  what  it 
means  to  us.  Have  you  thought  of  him  ?  He’s  fighting  for 
what  he  considers  right — and  all  the  time  it  would  be  far 
easier,  far  more  profitable,  for  him  to  give  in  ...  to  do  what 
all  the  others  are  doing.  And  now  you  .  .  .  you  upset  all 
his  plans  because  there’s  a  chance  that  you  might  lose  your 
dirty  money  .  .  .  money  which  you  did  nothing  to  earn 
and  owe  entirely  to  the  fact  that  your  uncle  loved  your  mother. 
Oh  !  You  make  me  feel  sick  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  you  coward.” 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  him  now,  with  her  face  crimson 
and  her  fists  clenched. 

“  I  hate  you.  .  .  .” 

For  the  first  time  he  was  conscious  of  the  new  frock  :  she 
looked  magnificent  standing  there,  threatening  him. 

“  Here,  I  say  !  You  seem  to  forget  that  we’re  engaged. 
It’s  chiefly  for  your  sake.” 

She  tore  his  ring  from  her  left  hand  and  threw  it  into  the 
corner  of  the  room.  It  struck  the  wall  and  rolled  under  the 
music-stool. 
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“  Pick  it  up,”  she  6aid.  “  It  may  come  in  useful  next 
time,  if  you  can  find  anyone  who  wants  to  marry  a  coward. 
.  .  .  But,  of  course,  the  money  will  be  some  compensation.” 

Suddenly  her  rage  spent  itself.  It  was  undignified  and 
could  do  no  possible  good.  It  was  silly  to  lose  control  of 
oneself  like  that. 

She  slipped  past  him,  picked  up  the  ring  and  placed  it  in 
his  hand. 

“  I’m  sorry,  Dick,”  she  said.  “  It  doesn’t  do  any 
good  .  .  .  getting  excited.  I  expect  it’s  .  .  .  my  red 
hair.” 

But  he  did  not  respond  to  her  new  mood.  The  words  had 
hurt  and  he  wanted  to  hurt  her,  too. 

“  My  uncle  warned  me,”  he  told  her  with  cold  brutality. 
“  He  always  said  there  was  a  streak  of  madness  in  the  Valiant 
family.” 

For  a  moment  the  colour  flamed  afresh  in  her  face  ;  then, 
quite  suddenly,  it  died  away.  The  room  was  spinning  round, 
like  a  top  :  the  figure  in  front  of  her  was  grotesque  and 
distorted  :  she  was  a  dismembered  corpse,  without  arms  01- 
legs,  without  sensation.  With  a  last  despairing  effort  she 
found  the  sofa. 

Richard  watched  her  with  a  fascinated  curiosity.  Was 
the  girl  acting  ?  It  scarcely  seemed  possible,  but  even  more 
impossible  that  the  young  spitfire  should  be  thinking  of 
fainting.  He  could  not  see  her  face  now,  only  the  amber 
coils  prepared  for  his  special  benefit  and  the  new  dress  which 
had  slipped  up,  revealing  more  of  a  silken  stocking  than 
propriety  allowed.  And  he  knew  that  the  dignity  of  her 
newly  acquired  womanhood  would  never  permit  such  licence. 
She  wasn’t  shamming.  He  moved  towards  her. 

At  his  touch  Stella  opened  her  eyes.  “  Oh,”  she  said. 
“  I  thought  .  .  .”  She  straightened  her  frock  and  sat  up. 
She  remembered  now  ...  it  was  love — she  had  deliberately 
thrown  it  away  ...  a  dead  thing,  she  was  glad  that  she 
had  made  her  decision.  But  it  hurt  to  remember  the  love  that 
had  died  within  her — the  stillborn  child  of  her  emotions. 
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She  arose,  unsteadily.  “  I  think  I’ll  go,”  she  said.  “  I  feel 
queer.  .  .  .” 

“  You’d  be  all  right  if  you’d  only  learn  to  keep  your  temper,” 
he  said.  “  When  you  say  you  are  sorry,  you  can  have  the 
ring  back.” 

“  It’s  dead,”  she  whispered.  “  One  can’t  bring  a  dead 
thing  to  life  again.” 

She  went  towards  the  door.  He  opened  it  for  her. 

“  Dick,”  she  said,  urgently.  “  You’ll  not  take  that  money 
out.  .  .  .  I’m  sorry  I  lost  my  temper.  ...” 

“  You’ve  certainly  done  your  best  to  upset  everything. 
Perhaps,  in  the  future,  you  will  leave  things  alone  which 
you  are  not  old  enough  to  understand.” 

She  was  crying  when  Milicent  went  in  to  say  good  night. 
She  tried  to  hide  it,  for  she  dreaded  the  inevitable  question 
which  testified  to  the  limitations  which  her  mother  had  failed 
to  conquer.  “  What  is  it,  dear  ?  Don’t  you  feel  well  ?  ” 
All  troubles,  to  Milicent,  must  have  a  physical  basis.  It  was 
a  result,  Stella  always  thought,  of  old  Benyan’s  pokings  and 
pryings.  But,  to-night,  Milicent  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  She 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  stroking  the  hot  forehead,  and  her 
hand  was  soft  and  cool.  The  rhythmic  movement  conveyed  a 
strange  sense  of  comfort. 

“  Bravery  always  hurts,  dear.  But  I  don’t  think  this  pain 
will  last.” 

Strange,  wise  words,  to  come  from  such  a  source  !  “  Then 
you  know  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  He  told  your  father.” 

“  I  lost  my  temper.” 

Milicent  smiled.  “  Yes.  He  said  so.” 

“  What  else  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  Not  much.  I  don’t  think  your  father  was  very 
sympathetic.” 

“  Then  there’s  no  chance  of  his  changing  his  mind.  I  seem 
to  have  made  a  fine  mess  of  things.” 

“  Your  father  didn’t  seem  to  think  so.  ‘  The  Valiants  always 
have  fought  and  always  will  fight,’  he  said.  And  he  sounded 
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as  though  he  was  pleased.  *  Anyhow,’  he  went  on,  ‘  I’m  not 
going  to  be  beaten  by  my  own  daughter.’  Then  he  kissed  me. 
‘  Don’t  worry,’  he  said.  ‘  Valiants  will  win.’  ” 

Stella  wiped  her  eyes.  “  Then  I  don’t  think  I’ll  cry,” 
she  said.  “  He  isn’t  worth  it,  anyhow  ...  I  hate  cowardice.” 

It  was  a  noble  attempt  at  self-deception.  Dick  had  all  the 
false  charm  which  egotism  confers  :  he  had  opened  up  the 
secret  places  of  her  heart  and  she  had  deliberately  shut  her  eyes 
to  whatever  might  make  him  unworthy  of  the  best  she 
had  to  offer.  Even  now,  she  partly  blamed  herself.  That 
spate  of  resentment,  an  unbridled  torrent  which  had  turned 
her  love  to  hatred,  which  had  carried  reason  away  on  its  foaming 
crest,  and  dashed  it  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  youthful  intoler¬ 
ance.  They  had  both  behaved  like  children.  Could  a  decision 
be  reasonable  which  had  such  a  foundation  ?  She  hadn’t  even 
given  him  a  chance  to  defend  himself.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  made  no  effort  to  see  her  point  of  view.  She  could  not 
get  rid  of  him  so  easily,  for  their  love  had  seemed  very  real  to 
her  and  it  possessed  a  fragrance  which  did  not  belong  to  other 
things. 

Hitherto,  all  her  pleasures  had  demanded  physical  endurance  : 
in  this  dreamland  of  love  she  had  found  a  strange  delight,  some¬ 
thing  incapable  of  analysis,  something  which  it  would  have 
been  profane  to  try  to  explain.  Now  it  was  all  over  ;  and,  as  it 
seemed,  for  ever.  She  had  renounced  love  in  defence  of  a 
principle  ;  but  deep  down  in  her  being  something  hurt  with 
the  intensity  of  real  physical  suffering. 


Richard  Harley  did  not  change  his  mind  and  Jasper  made 
no  further  effort  to  persuade  him.  Mr.  Scarp  came  more 
often  to  the  house.  Frequently  he  would  visit  them  after 
dinner  and  remain  shut  up  with  Jasper  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Sometimes  he  went  to  the  drawing-room  and  talked  to  Milicent 
or  played  draughts  with  Stella.  They  always  felt  better  when 
he  had  been,  for  he  was  a  superb  optimist  and  the  business  was 
no  longer  a  forbidden  subject. 
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“  He’s  bound  to  succeed,”  was  the  line  he  took  with  Milicent. 
She  liked  generalities,  they  were  easier  to  understand,  and,  so 
long  as  Jasper  did  not  fail,  the  details  would  not  matter  much. 
The  twenty  years  had  won  :  her  recovery  could  never  be 
complete.  She  had  regained  partial  control  of  her  kingdom, 
enough  to  keep  her  occupied,  but  there  was  always  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  her  own  decisions  until  Jasper  had 
expressed  approval. 

“  He’s  bound  to  succeed.” 

Stella  captured  three  of  his  pieces  and  triumphantly  crowned 
her  warrior.  “  That’s  all  very  well,”  she  said,  dropping  the 
corpses  into  the  box,  “  but  he  must  have  capital  to  do  it,  and 
you  know  ...  we  all  know  what  happened.” 

Charles  nodded.  He  made  his  next  move,  without  much 
deliberation.  This  girl  had  a  flair  for  business.  “  One  day,” 
he  said,  “  woman  will  come  into  her  own.  We  shall  have  her  in 
business,  we  shall  hear  her  at  the  bar,  she  will  sit  in  parliament, 
preach  in  church  .  .  .  perhaps,  even  .  .  .  who  knows  ?  .  .  . 
tap  my  chest,  look  at  my  tongue  and  tell  me  to  say  ninety- 
nine.” 

“  Charles  !  What  a  horrible  idea  !  ”  Milicent  was  shocked. 

Mr.  Scarp  chuckled.  “  It  might  be,  dear  lady.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  not.  It  all  depends.” 

“  Depends  on  what  ?  ” 

“  On  the  lady.  Portia  was  a  very  charming  person,  and  she 
did  her  job  efficiently.  I  can’t  admit  that  a  woman  with  a 
stethoscope  is  any  more  out  of  place  in  a  sick-room  than  a 
woman  with  a  ...  er  ...  a  cap  and  apron.” 

Stella  made  a  complicated  move.  “  I’ve  won,”  she  said. 
“  You  shouldn’t  start  a  discussion  in  the  middle  of  a  game  of 
draughts — it  destroys  concentration.” 

Mr.  Scarp  looked  at  the  board  suspiciously.  There  were 
only  black  pieces  remaining.  She  had  certainly  wron. 

“  I  didn’t  think  you  were  as  near  as  that,”  he  said. 

“  You  simply  weren’t  attending.” 

She  smiled  up  at  him.  He  looked  friendly  and  wholesome. 
She  realized  that  he  was  the  sort  of  man  one  could  trust  in 
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a  crisis — nothing  would  be  able  to  upset  his  self-confidence  or 
his  persistent  optimism,  and  he  would  not  be  an  easy  man  to 
deceive.  He  probably  knew  what  she  was  thinking,  now.  But 
she  didn’t  care.  Milicent  went  out  of  the  room.  Stella  crossed 
to  the  sofa  and  sat  beside  him.  She  placed  a  hand  on  his  arm — 
it  was  a  gesture  he  was  expecting,  for  he  knew  that  she  was 
going  to  ask  a  favour. 

“  I  suppose,”  she  said,  “  you  couldn’t  help  father  to  carry 
out  his  schemes.  You  say  he’s  bound  to  succeed.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that  .  .  .  he’s  so  clever  .  .  .  and  so  splendidly 
straight.” 

Charles  patted  her  hand.  He  was  a  chess  player  and  preferred 
to  develop  the  game  on  normal  lines,  to  establish  his  position 
against  any  unfortunate  episodes  before  launching  the  final 
attack.  There  was  always  danger  in  hurrying  things,  and,  for 
the  moment,  he  had  very  nearly  lost  his  head. 

“  Yes,”  he  said.  “  I  meant  it.  Indeed,  if  I  help  him,  it  will 
be  because  of  this  assurance  of  ultimate  success.  I  am  always 
willing  to  make  a  good  speculation.” 

He  could  feel  the  quiver  of  suppressed  excitement  in  the  body 
so  close  to  him.  “  Then  you  are  going  to  help  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  gravely.  “  You  can  tell  your  mother  she 
need  not  worry.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  .  .  .  She  stood  up  and  faced  him.  “  Oh  .  .  . 
thank  you.” 

Impulsively  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  “  Oh  .  .  .  thank  you  !  ” 

He  released  her  hands  and  held  her  at  arm’s  length  in  front 
of  him.  It  had  been  an  unsatisfactory  ending — there  was  too 
much  of  the  old  family  friend  about  that  embrace  ...  it 
placed  him  in  the  generation  to  which  he  very  nearly  belonged. 
But  it  was  early  days  yet  :  he  must  not  expect  too  much. 

“  If  I  ever  have  a  daughter,”  he  said.  “  I  hope  she’ll  be 
like  you.” 

It  was  a  shrewd  remark,  indicating  paternal  hopes  of  a 
definite  nature.  It  reminded  Stella  that  she  must  not  over¬ 
estimate  his  seniority.  It  betrayed  a  youthful  interest  in  the 
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future.  It  was  a  pawn  pushed  stealthily  forward,  a  definite 
and  purposeful  opening  which  gave  nothing  away.  He  had 
noticed  that  Mr.  Richard’s  ring  no  longer  adorned  her  white 
hand  ;  he  gathered  that  the  young  man  was  no  longer  in  favour. 
But  his  knowledge  of  the  world  reminded  him  that  young 
people — those  who  have  any  minds — change  them  readily.  The 
turbulent  waters  of  youth  do  not  run  deep  ;  they  roar,  and 
foam  ;  then,  almost  before  the  noise  has  died  down,  there  is  a 
great  calm.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  !  He  had  enough  confidence 
in  Jasper  Valiant  to  feel  that  any  money  invested  in  his  business 
would  be  quite  safe,  and  any  unconsidered  trifles  it  might  bring 
in  addition  would  be  clear  profit. 

He  was  getting  nearer  to  his  goal.  Strange  that  a  man  of  his 
experience  and  temperament  should  have  fallen  in  love  with 
a  child  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  !  Stranger  still  that  he  should  have 
persisted  in  his  fancy  !  It  had  seemed  absurd,  fantastic.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  that  was  why  it  had  gone  on.  He  liked  to  do  absurd, 
fantastic  things — to  tempt  the  Fates,  to  laugh  at  convention. 
Opposition  had  always  whetted  his  appetite  and  difficulties 
were  only  justified  by  the  fact  that  they  might  be  overcome. 
Why  had  he  been  willing  to  waste  all  these  years  ?  Perhaps  it 
was  because  he  was  never  idle  :  in  ten  years  he  had  built  up  a 
large  fortune  out  of  a  very  modest  capital.  Luck,  perhaps  : 
perhaps  not !  He  had  played  strange  pranks  during  those 
years.  But  now  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  becoming  blunted  : 
he  wanted  to  settle  down  and  worship  the  warm  flesh  and  blood 
which  was  symbolized  in  that  picture  over  the  mantelpiece  in 
his  cosy  bedroom. 

Richard  Harley  had  been  a  real  danger,  and  the  Fates  had 
been  good.  Stella  was  kinder  now,  he  was  no  longer  repulsive  ; 
she  did  not  resent  his  intrusion  into  her  private  life  ;  she  had 
even  kissed  him  in  a  moment  of  emotional  gratitude.  He  had  made 
progress  ;  there  was  a  long  way  to  go  yet,  but  he  had  made 
definite  progress.  That  kiss  had  nearly  shaken  his  reso¬ 
lution  :  it  had  fired  his  blood :  he  had  very  nearly  lost 
his  head. 

A  month  later,  Mr.  Scarp  became  a  partner  in  the  recon- 
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stituted  firm  of  Renton  &  Bloy,  and  the  firm  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  benefit  of  Jasper’s  experience  and  resources.  Charles 
was  content  to  leave  the  work  of  reconstruction  to  the  man  who 
understood  it :  in  any  case,  he  had  no  time  to  spare  from  his 
own  business.  But  he  was  available  whenever  Jasper  wanted 
advice  :  or,  more  important  still,  as  a  recipient  of  confidences 
— of  hopes  and  fears,  of  schemes  and  ambitions  ...  all  were 
poured  into  the  ready  ear  of  Mr.  Blandon  Scarp.  Jasper  was 
no  longer  alone,  he  could  talk,  he  could  explain  ;  and  in  this 
lighter  atmosphere  his  thoughts  had  wings,  they  soared 
triumphantly  above  the  petty  fears  which  had  threatened  to 
crush  him,  they  laughed  at  opposition,  they  saw  only  success. 

The  two  houses  had  a  common  interest  now,  and  Milicent 
began  to  build  her  castle  anew — it  was  an  even  finer  castle  than 
the  old  one,  more  massive,  more  intimate,  more  reliable.  It  was 
filled  with  sunshine,  its  walls  echoed  to  the  sound  of  laughter. 
She  could  almost  hear  the  patter  of  small  feet  on  its  flagged 
corridors  and  see  the  Union  Jack  fluttering  triumphant  from 
the  lofty  keep.  A  world  of  dreams  .  .  .  such  pleasant  dreams, 
now  ! 

She  had  never  been  so  happy  before,  for  Jasper  was  confident 
and  Charles  was  almost  (yes,  why  not  ?),  almost  like  a  son.  He 
surrounded  her  with  an  atmosphere  of  gentleness — small 
attentions,  trivial  courtesies  such  as  one  might  claim  from  a 
dutiful  son.  Insensibly  he  was  allowing  the  scene  to  shift : 
he  treated  Jasper  with  the  respect  due  to  an  elder.  With  Stella 
he  adopted  the  attitude  of  a  big  brother,  and  soon  she  discovered 
that  his  friendship  spelt  freedom,  for  both  her  parents  trusted 
him  entirely.  He  took  her  for  drives  in  the  country  ;  they  had 
picnic  luncheons  on  Hayes  Common  ;  she  discovered  that  he 
knew  a  great  deal  about  horses.  They  went  to  dances  together 
which  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  formal  receptions  to  which 
she  had  always  been  accustomed. 

He  persuaded  Milicent  that  the  theatre  was  an  educational 
factor  in  the  national  life,  and  took  them  both  to  see  The 
Geisha  at  Daly’s  Theatre.  Milicent  had  her  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  was  quite  nice — all  that  love-making  and  the  queer 
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little  Chinaman  who  cut  such  funny  capers  and  used  such 
doubtful  language.  But  it  had  an  exotic  charm  which  appealed 
to  her  and  she  loved  Marie  Tempest,  and  Hadyn  Coffin  looked 
so  superior  in  uniform.  Then,  there  was  Charles,  solid,  reliable 
and  absolutely  trustworthy,  wedged  in  between  them.  Probably 
Charles  was  a  good  deal  wiser  than  she  was  and  he  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  play. 

Jasper  did  not  approve.  Such  things  were  against  his 
principles  :  he  never  had  been  and  never  would  go  to  either  a 
theatre  or  music-hall.  The  life  was  a  bad  one,  even  if  the 
play  was  perfectly  harmless.  Too  much  freedom  :  too  little 
restraint  !  But  he  had  ceased  to  regard  himself  as  the 
keeper  of  other  people’s  consciences  and  wanted  the  girl 
to  enjoy  herself  after  her  sacrifice  for  his  sake.  She  was 
old  enough  to  decide  for  herself  and  Scarp  was  a  man  to  be 
trusted. 

There  was  a  lingering  fragrance  about  the  word  Geisha, 
a  regret  for  something  which  had  eluded  him,  something  which 
he  had  deliberately  excluded  from  his  life.  Years  ago,  business 
had  taken  him  to  China  and  he  had  visited  Japan.  Perhaps  the 
religious  scruples  of  his  childhood  had  made  him  over-careful 
of  offence  to  his  tender  conscience.  He  had  walked  the 
glamorous  East  with  eyes  averted  lest  he  should  be  contamin¬ 
ated  ;  and  the  more  resolutely  he  had  turned  from  evil,  the 
more  insistently  had  his  mind  brooded  over  the  things  he  might 
have  seen  .  .  .  whispered  jokes  at  the  club  .  .  .  the 
half-finished  sentence.  ...  He  had  no  part  in  such  things. 
He  had  deliberately  shut  himself  out,  and  his  companions 
respected  his  wishes,  regarding  him  as  a  dull  fellow  who  could 
add  little  to  their  enjoyment. 

Tormented  by  his  thoughts  and  desires,  he  had  married 
young  and  clutched  grudgingly  at  the  relief  which  his  religion 
offered  to  the  victims  of  Nature’s  despotism.  “  Whoso  looketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery.”  It 
was  a  terrible  thought,  and  the  text  had  been  the  tyrant  of  his 
repressed  manhood.  A  woman  crossing  a  muddy  road  could 
rout  him  in  confusion.  To  such  a  frame  of  mind  marriage  can 
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never  attain  its  true  dignity  :  it  is  a  refuge,  a  means  of  escape 
— nothing  more. 

Lately,  he  had  learned  a  great  deal.  He  knew,  now,  why 
his  home  life  had  been  so  devoid  of  real  happiness,  why 
Milicent  had  always  seemed  a  little  contemptible  ;  he  under¬ 
stood  something  of  the  antagonism  between  the  older  and 
younger  generations.  The  windows  of  morality  had  been 
thrown  open  and  the  younger  minds  were  feeling  the  benefit 
of  ventilation.  But,  to  him,  it  was  a  spiritual  draught  which 
menaced  the  health  of  his  soul.  He  was  too  old  to  change  now  : 
but  the  others  should  have  their  chance.  Stella,  Theodore, 
and  even  Godfrey,  should  be  free  to  try  this  new  and  strange 
path  to  moral  rectitude,  to  happiness  and  a  wider  outlook. 
It  held  little  satisfaction  for  his  own  soul  ;  but,  at  least,  he  had 
learnt  what  to  avoid. 

For  Stella  it  was  a  new  world — music,  light  and  laughter. 
The  very  fact  that  such  amusements  had  never  been  allowed, 
lent  an  additional  glamour  to  her  first  musical  comedy.  Every¬ 
thing  was  so  much  more  wonderful  than  she  had  ever  imagined. 
The  stage,  seen  from  the  fifth  row  of  the  stalls,  was  a  world  in 
itself ;  the  costumes  transported  her  to  fairyland  ;  the  irre¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  whole  performance  opened  up  fresh  avenues 
in  her  imagination.  She  realized  how  little  she  had  ever  known 
of  the  great  world  on  which  she  was  spinning  round.  Her  toes 
tapped  to  the  rhythm  of  the  dances  ;  she  was  conscious  of  the 
friendly  pressure  of  her  host’s  arm,  robbed  of  embarrassment 
by  the  fact  that  all  his  attention  was  lavished  on  her  mother. 

She  had  forgotten  all  about  Richard  Harley.  The  future  was 
reaching  out  to  her  with  hands  full  of  happiness,  and  it  seemed 
that  this  pleasant  companion  belonged  more  to  the  future  than 
the  past.  His  language  was  the  language  of  the  future  .  .  . 
even  the  slang  words  which  Jasper  deplored  and  Milicent 
sought  in  vain  in  Webster’s  dictionary.  Good,  useful  words, 
they  were,  reserved  for  such  festive  occasions — pawns  in  his 
subtle  attack,  pushed  forward  unobtrusively  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  help  to  establish  that  vital  link  in  his  chain.  There 
was  fire  in  this  girl  by  his  side.  His  judgment  had  not  been  at 
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fault :  she  would  be  a  fitting  mate  for  a  man  of  his  temperament. 
To  marry  such  a  girl  would  be  the  supreme  adventure,  for  she 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  world.  Her  life  held  all  the  mystery 
of  an  untouched  canvas — and  he  was  the  artist  whose  genius 
would  make  it  beautiful. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


MR.  SCARP  believed  in  comfort.  Visitors  to  his  office 
were  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact  and  find  therein  an 
additional  inducement  to  further  business  transactions.  Within 
the  limitations  of  what  an  office  should  be,  it  had  all  that  the 
most  exacting  taste  could  demand.  The  mahogany  table  was 
of  rich  design  and  stately  proportions,  the  Persian  carpet,  soft 
and  harmonious,  the  book-case,  a  storehouse  of  available  wisdom. 
Two  Dutch  landscapes  glowed  warmly  on  the  sombre  panelling 
...  a  deep  arm-chair  .  .  .  others,  more  ornamental,  but  less 
seductive.  .  .  . 

On  one  of  these  chairs  sat  a  small  man,  with  protuberant 
eyes  blinking  behind  thick,  concave  spectacles.  He  had  scanty 
brown  hair  brushed  away  from  a  central  parting  which,  like 
a  bursting  river,  had  widened  to  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
baldness.  Mr.  Briscoe  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  hair 
tonics.  He  was  dressed  in  a  neat  grey  suit,  he  wore  a  pearl 
tie-pin  of  commendable  modesty,  on  his  feet  were  neat,  patent- 
leather  shoes.  He  was  a  successful  man,  a  tidy  man,  a 
thoroughly  nice  man,  and  Mr.  Scarp’s  very  good  friend. 
How  much  he  owed  to  this  friendship  he  had  never  yet  found 
adequate  words  to  express. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  visitor  was  discharging  an  unpleasant 
obligation  with  exemplary  thoroughness.  His  face  was  red, 
little  beads  of  perspiration  stippled  his  forehead,  his  small 
moustache  twitched,  at  intervals  he  fingered  his  tie  as  though  it 
threatened  to  choke  him. 

Between  them  on  the  table,  regarding  his  efforts  with 
cynical  contempt,  sat  a  small  Chinese  god  carved  in 
ivory. 
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“  It’s  a  fake,”  said  Mr.  Scarp.  “  I  don’t  suppose  it’s  worth 
ten  bob.” 

Mr.  Briscoe  mopped  his  forehead  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
and  sighed. 

“  For  ten  minutes,”  he  complained,  “  I  have  been  trying 
to  point  out  the  egregious  folly  of  what  you  are  pleased  to 
regard  as  a  pleasant  and  legitimate  relaxation.  And  this  is 
all  the  impression  I  have  made  !  Ten  bob  .  .  .  ten  pence 
.  .  .  ten  cents  .  .  .  ten  beans  !  What  does  it  matter  ?  What 
defence  would  it  be  if  you  were  caught  ?  Do  you  suppose  that 
in  this,  the  most  law-abiding  period  in  the  history  of  a  law- 
abiding  country,  any  judge  would  credit  such  a  story  ?  ” 

“  Ah,”  said  Mr.  Scarp.  “  There  you  have  it.  ‘  The  most 
law-abiding  period.’  Do  you  never  want  to  put  out  your 
tongue  at  a  magistrate,  to  make  a  long  nose  at  a  bishop,  to 
wear  your  hat  in  church,  to  eat  asparagus  with  a  knife  and  fork, 
to  wear  a  bowler  hat,  frock  coat  and  brown  boots  at  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  match  ?  There  are  times,  my  dear  Barney,  when 
such  impulses  become  almost  irresistible — they  accumulate  to 
bursting  point.  I  have  my  fling  ;  nobody  is  a  penny  the  worse, 
and,  once  more,  I  settle  down  to  the  hum-drum  life  of  a  law- 
abiding  citizen.” 

“  If  you  can’t  think  of  yourself  you  might  consider  your 
friends.  My  God,  Charles,  it  makes  me  feel  sick  !  When  I 
think  of  what  I  owe  you  .  .  .  what  dozens  of  people 
owe  you,  who  have  never  been  allowed  to  realize  their 
obligations.  ...” 

“  There  are  times,  Barney,”  said  the  big  man,  “  when  I 
love  you  .  .  .  and  times  when  you  exasperate  me  beyond 
words.  As  I  have  told  you  a  hundred  times  I  am  an  egotist  and 
sometimes  it  flatters  my  egotism  to  be  anonymous.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  concede  to  you  a  measure 
of  wisdom — for  I  happen  to  be  in  love.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  me  to  say  that  I  intend  to  marry  the  girl  I  love  and  that 
you  will  be  my  best  man.  On  that  day,  Barney  my  lad,  I  shall 
say  good-bye  for  ever  to  the  wildness  you  deplore.  And  this 
(he  picked  up  the  small  ornament  and  dropped  it  into  his 
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pocket)  will  be  all  that  remains  to  remind  me  of  a  most  enjoyable 
episode.” 

“  She’ll  be  a  lucky  girl,”  said  his  friend,  with  obvious 
sincerity. 

“  You  know  me  better  than  most  people,”  said  Mr.  Scarp. 
“  So  I  expect  you  are  right.  I  shan’t  beat  her.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 


RICHARD  HARLEY  waited  patiently  for  Stella  to 
recover  her  temper  and  ask  for  his  ring.  He  did  not 
mean  to  lose  her  :  it  had  always  been  understood  that  he  would 
marry  the  girl  and  she  was  no  worse  for  a  spice  of  temper. 
Her  momentary  outburst  in  defence  of  her  father  had  been 
perfectly  natural,  but  she  would  get  over  it.  Perhaps,  one  day, 
she  would  even  be  grateful  to  him  for  looking  after  her  interests 
.  .  .  applaud  his  wisdom.  Yes.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
forgive  her.  It  was  all  quite  simple,  for  life  had  never  offered 
any  complexities  to  Mr.  Richard,  except,  of  course,  for  the 
intrusion  of  Mrs.  Fellows. 

Weeks  and  months  went  by.  He  received  his  money,  and 
re-invested  it  in  safe  government  securities  recommended  by 
Mr.  Barrow.  The  folly  of  Jasper  Valiant  in  adding  to  his 
liabilities  at  such  a  time  was  freely  discussed  in  the  City  and 
it  was  common  property  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  with 
Valiant  &  Pounds. 

“  And  .  .  .  not  much  time,  at  that,”  said  Barrow.  “  You 
won’t  get  much  more  out  of  that  firm.” 

“  It  was  worth  a  good  deal  when  my  uncle  was  alive  !  ”  Dick 
protested. 

“  Yes  ...  a  good  deal.  But  entirely  dependent  on  one 
man — on  the  ability  of  Jasper  Valiant.  They  say  he’s  lost  his 
grip  .  .  .  too  much  work.  ...” 

The  lawyer  touched  his  forehead  significantly. 

“  Can’t  we  sell  ?  ” 

“  Nobody,  with  any  sense,  will  touch  it.  You  forget  that 
when  a  firm  like  that  smashes  up  there  are  liabilities  as  well  as 
assets  to  be  considered.” 
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“  It’s  still  paying  quite  well.  The  cheques  are  paid  into  my 
account  quite  regularly.” 

“  When  the  money  stops  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  anything. 
It’s  not  a  limited  company  and  there  are  sure  to  be  debts.” 

Dick  was  losing  his  confidence.  He  lit  a  cigarette.  “  What 
do  you  advise  ?  ” 

“  We  might  induce  Mr.  Valiant  to  take  over  your  share  for 
a  nominal  sum — perhaps  a  few  thousand.  He’s  a  conscientious 
man  and  there  is  no  point  in  keeping  you  as  a  partner  now. 
Besides,  he  probably  wouldn’t  care  to  acknowledge  that  the 
position  is  hopeless.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Richard.  “  But  I  don’t  see  why  I  should 
drop  that  income.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  taken  precautions. 
It  looks  to  me  a  very  shady  business.” 

“  You  got  your  fifty  thousand,”  Barrow  pointed  out.  “  And 
I  think  you  were  lucky  to  get  it.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  It  was  your  advice  to  take  it  out,  and  now 
it  seems  to  have  wrecked  the  show.” 

The  lawyer  looked  hurt :  he  scratched  his  head  resentfully. 
“  You  forget,”  he  said,  “  that  we  agreed  that  the  business  was 
already  in  a  bad  way.  It  was  common  talk  in  the  City.” 

“  In  any  case  it  can’t  be  helped  now,”  the  youth  grumbled. 
“  You  must  do  whatever  you  think  best.” 

A  few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Harley’s  interest  in  the  business  was 
transferred  to  Charles  Blandon  Scarp  for  a  sum  which  made 
that  genial  gambler  rub  his  plump  hands  together.  He  knew 
a  great  deal  about  Jasper  Valiant — far  more  than  the  City 
could  possibly  know — and  he  was  sure  that,  with  adequate 
support,  his  friend  would  win  in  the  end.  The  qualities 
required  for  success  were  as  alive  as  ever — Valiant  &  Pounds 
would  make  good  and  Mr.  Scarp  would  acquire  both  merit 
and  fortune. 


In  August,  Jasper  felt  that,  at  last,  he  could  take  a  short 
holiday  :  it  was  always  a  quiet  month  and  the  wheels  of  his 
business  were  revolving  slowly  but  smoothly.  Tradition  had 
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always  taken  them  to  Harrogate  in  the  old  days,  and  Milicent, 
given  a  free  hand,  selected  Harrogate  once  again.  She  had 
consulted  Hedley  Hilsom,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  old  Benyan 
had  always  advised  her  to  take  the  waters.  She  was  getting 
used  to  her  new  medical  adviser  with  his  breezy  contempt  for 
ancient  superstitions. 

“  Do  you  enjoy  it  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Milicent  assured  him  that  she  did. 

“  Do  you  like  the  stuff  that  smells  like  rotten  eggs  ?  ” 

Milicent  confessed  that  she  did  not. 

Hilsom  chuckled.  “  There’s  no  place  in  England  like 
Harrogate  in  August,”  he  said.  “  But  why  make  a  fetish  of 
taking  the  waters  ?  They’ve  got  their  uses  :  but  many  people 
swallow  the  stuff  because  it’s  the  fashion  to  do  so.  If  it  gives 
you  any  satisfaction  you  can  go  to  the  Old  Pump  Room  and 
watch  other  people  making  faces  :  it’s  an  amusing  pastime. 
But  the  air  will  do  you  all  the  good  you  require,  provided  your 
rooms  are  comfortable  and  you  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
out  of  doors.” 

So  Milicent  chose  Harrogate.  There  was  no  trouble  about 
rooms,  for  Mrs.  Allison  could  take  them,  and  when  Mrs. 
Allison  took  people  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it. 
She  did  not  “  take  lodgers,”  she  adopted  families  ;  her  cooking 
was  adjusted  to  the  tonic  qualities  of  the  place  and  she  would 
tolerate  no  interference  with  her  household  arrangements. 
Even  Jasper  had  been  known  to  bow  to  her  command  and 
swallow  tumblers  of  egg  and  milk  with  a  dash  of  port  wine, 
because  she  affirmed  vaguely  that  they  would  do  him  good. 
In  her  able  hands  he  was  merely  a  fractious  child  who  some¬ 
times  needed  humouring,  but,  more  often,  the  firm  grip  of  a 
disciplinarian. 

“  Fine  place,  Harrogate  !  ”  said  Charles,  when  he  heard. 
“  First-class  riding  .  .  .  picnics  on  the  moors  .  .  .  Fountains 
Abbey  .  .  .  Bolton  .  .  .  Valley  of  the  Nid  .  .  .  excellent. 
Years  ago  I  spent  a  holiday  there  ...  I  could  almost 
wish  .  .  .” 

“  Why  don’t  you  come,  too  ?  ”  asked  Milicent.  “  Mrs. 
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Allison  hasn’t  any  more  rooms,  but  The  Grand  is  quite  close 
and  I  expect  you  would  prefer  a  hotel.  You’ll  be  able  to 
ride  with  Stella  and  Godfrey  or  drive  with  Jasper.  Theodore 
doesn’t  ride  now  .  .  .  since  he  had  that  nasty  tall  when  his 
horse  shied.” 

“  It  didn’t  shy,”  said  Godfrey.  “  There  was  a  small  ditch. 
Paddy  jumped  and  Theo  hadn’t  time  to  get  his  arms  round  his 
neck.'  He  only  rolled  off  into  the  ditch.  But  it  was  muddy  : 
he  doesn’t  like  mud.” 

“  Godfrey,  dear  !  Do  let  me  finish.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
he  hadn’t  been  well — gastritis,  I  think  it  was.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Stella.  “  He  came  a  cropper  and  now 
he  rides  no  more.  We  shall  just  have  to  get  on  as  well  as  we 
can  without  him.” 

“  I  hope  Fatty’ll  come,”  said  Godfrey,  later  on.  “  I  bet 
he  rides  decently,  if  they  can  find  a  horse  strong  enough  to 
carry  him.” 

“  I  expect  he  does.  He  drives  like  Jehu.  There  won’t  be 
any  difficulty  about  a  horse,  Mr.  Horrocks  keeps  dozens  of  all 
sizes.” 

“  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,”  growled  the  boy,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  biblical  knowledge.  It  was  a  subject  for  which 
he  had  once  got  a  prize,  to  his  own  and  everybody  else’s 
amazement. 

“  He  can  do  anything.” 

“  Will  he  drive  ‘  The  King  of  the  North  ?  ” 

“  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  Tom  Horrocks  lets  him.” 

“  Golly  !  ”  exclaimed  the  boy.  “  Nobody’s  allowed  to  drive 
that  except  Tom.” 

“  I’ll  bet  Mr.  Scarp  he  can’t.  Then  he’ll  be  sure  to  do  it. 
He’s  like  that.” 

“  It’s  a  pity,”  said  Godfrey,  ‘‘that  we  can’t  shake  people 
up  together.  What  a  mixture  the  pater  and  old  Charles  would 
make  !  ” 

“  A  bit  explosive  !  There’d  be  a  big  bang,  and  that  would 
be  the  end.”  Suddenly  she  realized  that  the  conversation  was 
more  suited  to  Godfrey’s  youth  than  her  maturity.  She 
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frowned.  “  Your  hands  are  dirty,”  she  said.  “  You’d  better 
go  and  wash  them — and  use  a  nail  brush.” 

“It’s  not  dirt.  They’re  sunburnt.  It’s  been  a  very  hot 
summer.” 

“  It  would  have  been  warmer  locally,  if  you  had  a  prefect 
with  any  guts.” 

“  That’s  verging  on  the  indelicate.  I  don’t  think  the  mater 
would  like  the  word  ‘  guts.’  Do  you  remember  that  rabbit 
I  dissected  in  the  tool  shed  ?  It  had  plenty  of  guts,  but  it  wasn’t 
much  good.  Besides,  old  Burton  isn’t  that  sort — he  believes 
in  moral  uplift  and  that  sort  of  rot  !  He  reads  the  Bible  and  has 
cold  baths  .  .  .  his  governor’s  a  preacher  of  some  sort.  They 
dipped  him  when  he  was  a  kid — that’s  why  he  likes  cold  baths 
I  expect.  Besides,  it  doesn’t  do  for  you  to  talk.  You  haven’t 
started  yet.  Wait  till  you  get  a  husband,  my  girl,  he’ll  wollop 
you.” 

“  A  wife  isn’t  a  fag.” 

“  You  wait  and  see.  I  wasn’t  born  blind  and  deaf.” 

“  As  I  said  before,  go  and  wash .” 

Godfrey  made  as  dignified  an  exit  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  If  only  it  had  been  Theodore  !  .  .  .  But  Stella  was 
spoilt,  she  always  got  her  own  way.  He  contented  himself 
with  leaving  a  perfectly  satisfactory  highwater  mark  on  the 
basin.  It  was  one  thing  the  family  thoroughly  objected  to, 
and  especially  this  reformed  sister  of  his. 


The  journey  to  Harrogate  had  always  been  more  or  less  of 
a  royal  procession  for  the  Valiant  family.  Year  after  year, 
since  Theodore  was  three,  they  had  gone  to  the  same  house  and 
done  the  same  things.  Milicent  had  always  regarded  the  journey 
as  her  part  of  the  family  programme.  She  had  acquired  a 
special  technique  from  her  mother,  a  Tory  of  the  old  school, 
who  boasted  of  the  fact  that  she  belonged  to  one  of  the  historic 
county  families  and  nursed  in  her  heart  a  grave  mistrust  of 
railways,  which  she  regarded  as  a  species  of  savage  animal 
to  be  appeased  by  blood  offerings  suited  to  their  sanguinary 
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appetites.  It  was  a  harmless  enough  proceeding,  involving 
comparatively  little  expense  and  asking  but  a  small  return. 
Each  Christmas  certain  influential  people  at  King’s  Cross  and 
Grantham  received  a  turkey,  a  brace  of  pheasants  or  a  box  of 
cigars.  When  the  time  for  travelling  arrived  these  officials 
were  duly  notified,  and  a  private  saloon  was  reserved,  which 
swung  precariously  at  the  end  of  the  train  and  was  detached 
at  Grantham  for  ultimate  disposal  at  the  tail  of  the  Harrogate 
train.  It  was  a  position  which  seemed  to  offer  the  maximum 
security,  for  an  express  train  was  far  more  likely  to  run  into 
something  ahead  of  it  than  to  be  telescoped  from  behind. 

For  an  hour  or  so  at  Grantham  the  luckless  saloon  was 
abandoned  in  a  derelict  siding  where  grass  sprouted  between 
the  disused  rails  and  rust  mottled  the  metals.  But  the  station- 
master  never  failed  to  pay  a  state  visit,  and  his  subordinates 
touched  their  caps  with  a  deference  which  filled  the  youthful 
Milicent  with  a  great  respect  for  the  status  of  her  family.  When 
she  was  grown  up,  and  should  have  known  better,  she  found 
it  hard  to  break  with  tradition  ;  more  especially  as  Jasper’s 
wealth  and  position  seemed  to  justify  some  small  degree  of 
pageantry. 

To  Mr.  Scarp,  on  this,  his  first  journey  with  the  family, 
it  was  all  extremely  amusing — the  sort  of  thing  which  happened 
in  comic  opera  or  was  caricatured  in  Punch.  He  had  been 
a  little  afraid  of  that  journey,  for  he  did  not  want  anything  to 
upset  his  carefully  arranged  plans  and  there  were  certain 
occasions  when  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  threatened  to  get 
out  of  hand.  But  he  was  curious,  and  he  wanted  to  travel  with 
Stella.  The  motive  which  had  inspired  him  to  join  them  at 
Harrogate  was  also  operative  with  regard  to  the  journey. 

In  retrospect,  he  always  felt  that  the  journey  was  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success  ;  it  was  like  a  transformation  scene  at  the  panto¬ 
mime.  Milicent,  the  grand  lady  .  .  .  accepting  homage  from 
men  in  top  hats  and  braided  blue  trousers  !  Milicent,  with 
smelling  salts,  wondering  whether  Godfrey,  who  had  gone  to 
the  paper  stall,  would  miss  the  train.  Bessie,  with  dressing-case 
firmly  clutched  in  her  right  hand,  trying  to  find  the  tickets  which 
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her  mistress  had,  for  the  sixth  time,  lost  in  the  black  depths  of 
a  nondescript  receptacle  which  never  failed  to  accompany  her 
on  her  journeys.  It  was  her  own  idea,  something  to  hold  all 
those  essential  trifles  which  might  be  required  at  a  moment’s 
notice — smelling  salts,  brandy,  an  emergency  workcase  for 
sewing  on  errant  buttons,  spare  handkerchiefs,  eau-de-Cologne, 
comfortable  slippers  for  the  train,  a  clean  towel  because  one 
could  never  rely  on  those  supplied  in  the  lavatory.  There  was 
a  smaller  pocket  to  hold  the  tickets,  which,  thus,  fell  inevitably 
within  her  province.  But  the  tickets  were  never  there — 
Inspectors  were  so  sudden,  flinging  the  door  open,  “  ticket 
please,”  snip,  bang  !  It  always  flurried  her  .  .  .  she  wanted 
smelling  salts  and  the  tickets  found  their  way  into  all  sorts  of 
curious  places.  Generally  Bessie  retrieved  them  from  the 
folds  of  Jasper’s  travelling  cap  or  the  toe  of  one  of  Milicent’s 
slippers. 

At  the  last  moment — or  very  nearly  the  last — some  member 
of  the  party  was  sure  to  be  missing,  generally  Godfrey,  who 
would  appear  in  the  nick  of  time  with  a  highly  coloured 
periodical  in  his  hand  and  a  generous  bull’s-eye  distending  his 
left  cheek. 

Jasper  took  very  little  part  in  these  proceedings  beyond 
insisting  that  Godfrey  should  keep  at  the  far  end  of  the  carriage 
until  the  smell  of  peppermint  had  worn  off.  He  was  glad  to 
leave  it  to  Milicent,  for  nothing  could  possibly  go  wrong  and 
she  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  brief  authority.  The  wheels  of 
their  chariot  were  far  too  well  greased  for  there  to  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  friction  ;  and  with  Charles  as  a  travelling  com¬ 
panion  the  journey  would  pass  very  pleasantly.  They  could 
chat,  and  Stella  had  brought  the  small  travelling  chess-board 
so  that  they  might  have  a  game — there  was  nothing  like  chess 
to  make  time  fly.  On  the  rack  was  the  luncheon-basket.  It 
was  the  contribution  which  James  made  to  the  programme  :  he 
always  saw  that  everything  was  in  order  before  he  adjourned  to 
the  third-class  compartment  in  which  it  was  his  custom  to 
travel.  He  enjoyed  Harrogate  :  it  was  more  holiday  than  work, 
for  his  duties  were  light  ...  to  wait  at  table — Mrs.  Allison 
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allowed  this  as  a  concession  to  Jasper’s  position — to  accompany 
his  master  when  he  drove  the  phaeton,  and  to  flirt  with  Bessie 
in  his  spare  moments. 

At  last  they  were  off.  Milicent  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  she  heard  the  whistle.  She  had  done  well ;  nobody  was 
missing  ;  all  the  fifteen  packages  were  safely  bestowed  ;  the 
tickets  had  been  clipped  and  Bessie  had  found  them  again  ; 
Jasper  was  reading  the  paper  ;  Mr.  Scarp  was  quite  at  home 
and  talking  to  Stella.  They  could  stay  where  they  were  until 
they  reached  Harrogate,  and  the  Station  Master  at  Harrogate 
was  such  a  nice  man  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  at  that  end. 
She  was  a  charitable  woman,  but  she  always  experienced  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  superiority,  of  restful  satisfaction,  when  she  saw  the 
other  passengers  turning  out,  with  their  bags  and  wraps,  on 
Grantham  platform. 

Her  mind  went  back  to  other  journeys — less  happy  some¬ 
times.  There  was  the  occasion  when  the  children  had  just 
recovered  from  whooping-cough — Godfrey  was  sick,  and 
Theodore  boxed  his  ears.  Then  there  was  the  time  when  the 
footman — a  predecessor  of  the  infallible  James — forgot  to  put 
in  the  hamper  and  was  discovered,  at  Grantham,  lying  drunk 
on  the  floor  of  his  compartment,  having  lunched  well  but  not 
wisely  on  the  liquid  refreshment  provided  for  the  family. 
Jasper  had  been  very  annoyed  about  that.  But  it  was  all  right 
this  time.  And  Charles  !  What  a  difference  he  always  seemed 
to  make  !  All  these  illustrated  papers  with  pictures  of  frocks 
and  pretty  hats  .  .  .  nobody  had  ever  bought  her  so  many 
papers  before.  .  .  .  And  the  Strand  Magazine  for  Stella.  .  .  . 
He  always  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  people  wanted.  Sweets, 
too,  for  Godfrey  !  Perhaps  that  wasn’t  quite  so  wise  .  .  . 
sometimes  the  boy  suffered  from  train  sickness. 

She  sat  back  in  her  seat  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
Not  much  scenery  yet — mostly  chimney  pots,  clothes  lines, 
slate  roofs  and  a  succession  of  tunnels  which  filled  the  carriage 
with  smoke  and  fumes,  however  much  one  tried  to  keep  the 
windows  shut.  She  closed  her  eyes  .  .  .  the  roar  of  the  train 
became  a  distant  murmur  ,  ,  ,  a  lullaby.  .  .  , 
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When  Milicent  opened  her  eyes  again  they  were  in  the  open 
country.  Telegraph  poles  rushed  past  the  windows  at  incredible 
speed,  fields  and  trees  slid  backwards  towards  London,  stations 
crashed  down  upon  them  and  disappeared,  an  advertisement 
for  pills — embellishing  a  perfect  landscape — showed  that  they 
had  already  travelled  twenty-five  miles.  She  must  have  been 
asleep.  It  was  terrible,  this  speed  .  .  .  they  must  be  doing 
fifty  miles  an  hour  !  But  Charles  and  Jasper  were  playing  chess 
just  as  though  they  were  at  home  in  the  study,  so  it  must  be  all 
right. 

To  Charles  the  journey  was  chiefly  memorable  for  a  wink, 
the  faintest  flicker,  but  undoubtedly  a  wink,  which  was  obviously 
intended  for  him  and  for  nobody  else.  It  happened  at  Grant¬ 
ham  when  Milicent  was  receiving  homage  from  the  potentate 
who  controlled  the  destinies  of  that  important  junction.  Jasper 
was  looking  out  of  the  window,  moodily,  for  it  was  a  rather 
longer  wait  than  usual.  Theodore  and  Godfrey  had  gone  for 
a  stroll  with  strict  injunctions  regarding  the  time  for  their 
return.  Milicent  was  talking  to  the  Station  Master.  Stella 
was  sitting  in  a  corner  with  a  face  expressive  of  the  family 
appreciation  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  its  comfort  and 
convenience. 

For  a  moment  Charles  had  felt  resentful.  It  was  all  right 
for  Milicent  to  enjoy  this  sort  of  thing  :  he  didn’t  mind  that. 
But  surely  this  girl,  growing  up  in  a  new  generation,  should 
be  above  feeling  any  satisfaction  at  such  banality.  And  then, 
like  summer  lightning  out  of  a  black  sky,  it  had  flashed  at 
him — that  wink.  Not  another  muscle  of  her  face  moved,  but 
he  realized  that  she  had  accepted  him  as  belonging  to  her  own 
generation.  She  was  taking  him  into  her  confidence  :  she 
knew  that  their  estimate  of  the  position  was  the  same.  The 
little  minx,  to  be  able  to  carry  it  off  like  that  !  His  pieces  were 
all  in  position  ;  something  told  him  that  before  he  travelled 
back  over  this  line  he  would  get  the  opportunity  for  which  he 
had  worked  and  waited. 

The  world  was  an  oyster  and  woman  one  of  the  means  of 
access  to  its  perfect  enjoyment :  the  world  was  a  box — 
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Pandora’s  box  thrown  open  for  his  busy  fingers  to  play  amongst 
its  treasures,  selecting  those  which  pleased  him  most.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  realized  that  life  was  not  a  game  and  love 
was  not  a  sport.  This  child  had  the  power  to  hurt  as  well  as 
charm  :  the  ache  of  desire  was  not  entirely  selfish,  to  lose  her 
now  would  be  a  catastrophe  beyond  the  healing  power  of  his 
cherished  philosophy.  She  was  a  fire,  to  warm  or  to  destroy  ;  a 
wild  creature  to  be  tamed,  perhaps,  but  behind  the  fire  and 
waywardness  was  a  woman  with  all  the  charm  and  freshness 
which  a  man  could  desire.  She  was  growing  up.  The  ripe 
fruit  had  a  softer  bloom,  a  rarer  beauty,  a  more  seductive 
essence. 

He  had  often  played  with  fire  and  never  yet  had  he  burnt 
his  fingers.  But  now,  in  spite  of  all  his  boasted  self-control, 
Charles  Blandon  Scarp  was  in  love  ;  and  he  realized  that  the 
failure  which,  yesterday,  would  only  have  scratched  the 
surface  of  his  self-complacency,  to-day  would  shatter  the  castle 
of  dreams  which  had  sprung  up  in  defiance  of  his  will.  Failure 
would  bite  deeply  into  the  unexplored  depths  of  his  complex 
character.  Even  now,  in  a  situation  which  had  all  the  elements 
of  pure  comedy,  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  numbed  by  the 
fear  of  failure. 

Fortunately  Milicent  came  to  his  rescue.  She  wanted  to 
make  a  note  of  an  address  which  Mr.  Landlaw  had  just  given 
her,  and  could  not  find  her  pencil.  Charles  produced  a  gold 
one,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  address,  and  handed  it  to 
his  hostess.  He  was  really  grateful  for  the  interruption,  for  it 
was  rare  for  his  well-disciplined  mind  to  get  out  of  hand.  The 
girl  was  going  to  be  beautiful  :  already  the  promise  of  childhood, 
which  he  had  been  so  swift  to  appreciate,  was  approaching 
fulfilment.  He  allowed  himself  one  more  glance,  and  she 
responded  with  a  smile  which  flickered  for  a  moment  round 
her  mouth  and  went  out,  leaving  her  flushed  and  self-conscious. 

Jasper  had  turned  round  and  was  looking  at  her  with  eyes 
in  which  brooded  a  sudden  suspicion,  a  vague  uneasiness.  It 
was  expressive  of  doubt.  She  could  almost  read  his  thoughts 
and  her  mind  resented  the  interpretation  which  he  seemed  to 
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place  upon  her  conduct.  He  had  no  business  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  like  that.  It  was  old-fashioned,  a  relic  of  the  dim  past 
when  a  wink  was  either  immodest  or  the  confession  of  a  hidden 
understanding.  After  all,  they  were  on  the  verge  of  the 
twentieth  century  ;  women  were  clamouring  for  greater  free¬ 
dom  ;  men  were  no  longer  the  lords  of  creation.  It  was  quite 
possible  for  a  girl  to  like  a  man  without  wishing  for  any  more 
intimate  relationship. 

The  reception  was  over.  Solemnly  Mr.  Landlaw  made  the 
round  of  the  compartment,  shaking  hands,  hoping  that  Mr. 
Valiant  found  everything  to  his  liking  and  that  Miss  Valiant 
had  enjoyed  the  journey,  and  the  Mr.  Spark  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
Scarp.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Scarp’s  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  so  it 
didn’t  much  matter  what  the  good  Station  Master  hoped. 
The  little  pawns  had  reached  the  end  of  their  journey — they 
hemmed  in  the  opposing  forces.  Soon,  perhaps,  one  would 
make  that  last  vital  move,  and  become  a  queen. 

That  evening,  Jasper  mentioned  the  subject  to  Milicent. 
Mr.  Scarp  was  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  unpacking  his  numerous 
effects.  He  prided  himself  on  always  being  well  turned-out, 
and  the  occasion  was  one  which  called  for  special  effort. 
Never  before  had  his  tailor  found  him  so  hard  to  please,  so 
particular  about  material  and  cut.  The  three  younger  members 
of  the  Valiant  family  had  gone  to  the  Spa  Gardens  to  listen  to 
the  band.  Milicent  was  always  glad  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way  whilst  she  recovered  from  the  journey.  Mrs.  Allison  was 
pleasantly  occupied  in  impressing  on  Bessie  that  she  was  no 
ordinary  landlady,  having  catered  for  a  Grand  Duke,  married 
a  master  carpenter  and  paid  twenty  guineas  to  a  specialist  for 
an  operation  designed  to  cure  a  bunion  on  her  right  foot. 
Bessie  had  heard  most  of  it  before,  but  it  was  well  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  good  woman. 

“  I  believe,”  said  Jasper,  “  that  Charles  is  falling  in  love 
with  Stella.” 

Milicent,  who  was  soothing  herself  with  some  simple 
knitting,  dropped  a  couple  of  stitches.  It  was  like  asking  for 
the  marmalade,  she  wished  Jasper  wouldn’t  be  so  sudden, 
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“  I’m  very  fond  of  Charles,”  she  asserted. 

“  That’s  another  matter.  She’s  only  a  child,  and  he’s  very 
much  a  man  of  the  world — considerably  older  than  she  is  .  .  . 
almost  another  generation.” 

“  He’s  quite  young  still.  Men  of  forty  often  marry  girls  of 
eighteen  ;  and  he’s  not  nearly  as  old  as  that.” 

“  Yes.  I  don’t  think  the  discrepancy  in  age  matters  much. 
But  there  are  other  things.  He’s  not  what  I  call  a  spiritually 
minded  man — his  religion  is  merely  a  concession  to  convention. 
Religious  faith  is  the  only  real  foundation  for  happiness  in 
marriage — a  faith  which  carries  on  beyond.  You  know  what  I 
mean.  This  life  is  only  a  school  ...  a  period  of  training  for 
something  greater.” 

“  But  you  like  him,  Jasper  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  like  him  and  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  him.  Business  is 
a  different  matter.  I  had  never  thought  of  him  as  a  son-in-law. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  too  slow  in  realizing  that  Stella  is 
growing  up.” 

Milicent  looked  at  him  and  some  of  the  old  fear  tinctured 
her  plea  :  “  You  will  let  her  choose  for  herself,  Jasper.  She’s 
very  .  .  .  very  level-headed.” 

Jasper  pinched  her  cheek.  “  Still  the  ogre,”  he  said.  “  I 
thought  you  had  learned  to  trust  me.” 

“  We  belong  to  another  generation,  with  different  standards 
— sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  losing  our  children. 
They  are  so  independent ;  they  decide  things  for  themselves. 
.  .  .  Stella,  Godfrey,  even  Theodore.  They  are  breaking 
away  from  the  old  traditions  .  .  .  and  we  can’t  stop  them.” 

“  You  are  beginning  to  realize,  my  dear,  what  I  have  learnt 
recently,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  let  people — your  own  people 
— do  as  they  please.  A  dictator  is  feared,  not  loved.  It’s  the 
intrusion  of  democratic  ideas  into  family  life.  We  have  yet 
to  find  out  how  it  will  work.  But  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you  ;  Stella  is  probably  quite  able  to  choose  her  own  husband. 
I  shall  not  interfere.  If  she  chooses  wrongly  I  think  she  has 
sufficient  character  to  do  her  duty,  and  that  is  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  of  a  great  many  marriages.  It’s  a  contract  for 
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life,  a  contract  which  makes  no  allowance  for  growth  of 
character,  for  change  of  temperament,  for  fresh  interests  or 
new  tastes.  The  man  who  expects  a  balance  of  happiness 
under  such  conditions  is  a  fool.  But  decency  remains  :  Stella 
will  not  break  her  word,  and  there  are  compensations.” 

Milicent  frowned.  Had  his  own  marriage  been  like  that  ? 
He  had  deliberately  pushed  aside  the  romance  which  was  her 
key  to  a  successful  marriage.  He  had  taken  a  warm  and 
vital  thing  and  plunged  it  in  the  cold  water  of  a  cynical 
rationalism. 

“  I  don’t  like  you  to  think  of  it  like  that,”  she  said,  plaintively. 

“  It’s  better  than  a  fool’s  paradise.  Scarp  certainly  offers 
a  better  hope  of  ultimate  happiness  than  that  young  cub 
Richard — a  coward  makes  a  bad  bed-fellow.  After  all,  we 
know  nothing  yet.  It’s  merely  guess-work  :  he  will  scarcely 
propose  to  the  girl  without  approaching  me  first.” 

To  Milicent  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  conversation  :  it  would 
have  been  even  more  so  had  Jasper  been  perfectly  honest. 
Behind  all  his  association  with  Scarp  was  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  here  was  a  character  which  he  was  quite  incapable 
of  reading,  a  man  who  only  revealed  what  it  was  his  wish  that 
others  should  know.  It  was  merely  an  intuition  ;  he  had  no 
grounds  for  such  a  suspicion.  But  he  had  always  trusted  his 
intuition  and  it  had  rarely  failed  him.  In  any  case  it  wasn’t 
sufficient  to  determine  his  conduct  in  the  present  circumstances; 
but  he  asked  himself  whether,  had  he  known  a  week  ago  what 
he  knew  now,  he  would  have  encouraged  Charles  to  join  them 
on  their  holiday. 

Scarp  had  saved  the  business,  and  he  had  taken  no  credit 
for  the  act — it  was  merely  a  speculation  from  which  he  hoped 
to  reap  ultimate  benefit.  If  his  hopes  were  realized  or  even 
if  he  had  justification  for  his  optimism  then  no  debt  had  been 
incurred.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault,  but  his  was  the  sort  of 
open-handed,  careless  disposition  which  enjoyed  bestowing 
favours  on  others.  He  never  scoffed  at  religion  ;  but  there  was 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that,  in 
his  present  surroundings,  such  an  action  would  not  be  diplo- 
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matic.  Beyond  all  this  was  some  streak  of  irresponsibility 
which  clashed  with  Jasper’s  most  settled  convictions — some¬ 
thing  wild,  something  unconventional  .  .  .  that  warning 
shudder  for  some  unknown  danger  which  lurks  behind  the 
shoulder.  It  never  lasted  long — a  word  or  a  smile  could 
dispel  it,  but  it  was  too  definite  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  As  a 
friend  he  could  forget  it.  But,  Stella  !  That  was  a  different 
matter.  He  would  have  preferred  another  type  of  man  for  a 
son-in-law — a  man  one  could  trust  without  reservation — a 
clergyman,  a  doctor  .  .  .  perhaps,  even  a  lawyer. 

Three  days  later  Charles  asked  Jasper  for  permission  to 
woo  his  daughter,  and  he  did  it  with  all  the  tactful  assurance 
which  belongs  to  bishops  and  specialists  from  Harley  Street. 
He  was  in  a  position  to  offer  his  wife  all  that  her  social  status 
might  demand  ;  he  loved  ;  he  was  physically  sound  and  there 
had  never  been  any  insanity  in  his  family  ;  he  was  willing  to 
make  a  satisfactory  marriage  settlement.  He  made  it  virtually 
impossible  for  Jasper  to  refuse  without  directly  insulting  him. 
When  he  had  finished  urging  his  plea,  Jasper  had  no  wish  to 
refuse  :  he  could  scarcely  have  felt  more  satisfied  had  he  thought 
the  whole  thing  out  himself.  There  was  no  shadow  lurking 
behind  his  chair  now  ;  he  felt  hopeful  that  Stella  would  be  quite 
safe  and  happy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


TOM  HORROCKS  quickly  admitted  that  Mr.  Scarp  was 
a  passable  whip  and  could  sit  a  horse  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  not  falling  off.  Those  who  knew  Tom,  looked  at 
Charles  with  renewed  respect  after  that,  for  it  was  high  praise 
from  the  old  man.  He  made  history,  a  few  days  later,  when  he 
drove  “  The  King  of  the  North  ”  from  Fountains’  Abbey  to 
Harrogate  with  old  Tom  sitting  by  his  side  smoking  a  fat  cigar 
which  his  companion  had  given  him. 

It  had  been  a  great  day — one  of  the  carefully  organized 
picnics  for  which  Milicent  was  famous.  Jasper  had  taken 
Godfrey  with  him  in  the  phaeton  but  all  the  others  went  in  the 
coach.  The  Horrocks  brothers  did  not  under-estimate  the  value 
of  the  excellent  horse-flesh  which  they  hired  out  to  the 
public ;  they  were  an  old-established  firm  and  expensive. 
The  high  price  always  seemed  to  Milicent  to  be  an  added 
guarantee  of  security  :  she  was  very  prone  to  judge  a  commodity 
by  its  market  price. 

The  brothers  cultivated  a  brusque  familiarity  with  their 
clients  which  did  nothing  to  detract  from  their  reputation. 
They  had  forty  riding  horses  ;  traps  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  two  coaches,  one  for  customers  who  favoured  this  type  of 
conveyance  and  the  other — “  The  King  of  the  North  ” — rarely 
trusted  to  any  other  hands  than  those  of  old  Tom,  who  had 
been  a  famous  whip  in  his  time  and  still  enjoyed  displaying 
his  skill  in  a  district  where  his  prowess  had  always  been 
recognized. 

It  was  a  familiar  picture — the  cumbersome  yellow-bodied 
coach  with  its  four  bays  (he  always  chose  bays  for  “  The  King 
of  the  North  ”)  bowling  along  the  country  roads,  old  Tom — a 
relic  of  the  past — up  aloft  in  his  long,  tight-fitting,  buff  coat 
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and  bell-shaped  topper,  with  Robin  Grant  perched  precariously 
behind  with  the  long  horn  in  his  hand.  “  Get  out  of  the  way 
.  .  .  get  out  of  the  way  ”...  and  with  a  clatter  of  hooves, 
a  rumble  of  wheels  and  a  glimpse  of  a  long  twisted  figure  on  the 
box,  the  coach  flashed  by,  leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  in  its  wake. 
That  Tom  Horrocks  should  trust  his  spirited  bays  to  alien 
hands,  within  a  fortnight  of  meeting  their  owner,  was 
unprecedented.  But  Stella  had  made  and  lost  her  bet. 

Charles  was  feeling  pleased  with  life,  for  he  felt  that  he  had 
won  more  than  his  bet,  that  day.  It  was  not  easy,  even  then,  to 
find  solitude  at  Fountains’  Abbey  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in 
August.  Popularity  had  robbed  the  place  of  much  of  its  charm  ; 
it  had  become  too  sophisticated  ;  there  were  too  many  admoni¬ 
tory  notices,  the  ruins  were  too  restored,  the  lawns  too  trim, 
the  paths  too  well  kept,  the  touts  and  guides  too  insistent. 

A  little  quiet  exploration,  before  lunch,  had  enabled  Mr. 
Scarp  to  solve  a  problem  which  had  been  troubling  him  all  the 
morning.  The  thermometer  was  soaring  ;  few  people  would 
be  feeling  energetic  between  two  and  three  o’clock  ;  it  was  a 
stiff  climb  to  the  yew  walk  which  overlooked  the  Abbey  ;  a 
kindly  providence  had  placed  convenient  seats  in  shady  retreats 
specially  designed  for  two. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Stella  to  accompany  him, 
and  they  shook  off  a  complacent  Godfrey  half-way.  Mr. 
Scarp  found  his  selected  retreat,  a  nook  buried  in  shrubs  and 
approached  by  a  narrow  path.  It  afforded  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  Abbey.  The  seat  had  recently  been  painted  a 
crude  green  which  clashed  with  its  sombre  setting  :  Charles 
regarded  it  with  stern  disapproval. 

“  I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  “  But,  at  any  rate,  it’s  dry.  A  man 
who  can  paint  a  thing  that  colour  in  such  surroundings  would 
be  capable  of  anything — using  a  paint  which  never  dried,  or 
coming  up  each  morning  to  give  it  a  fresh  dab  or  two.  A 
misanthrope,  that  fellow  !  The  sort  who  would  use  the  seat 
as  a  bait  for  lovers  and  leave  drawing-pins  about  for  them  to 
sit  upon.” 

Stella  removed  her  hat  and  dangled  it  from  the  first  finger 
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of  her  left  hand.  “  Phew  !  You  evidently  believe  in  exercise 
after  food.  But  why  climb  a  mountain  with  all  that  down 
there  ?  ” 

She  pointed  towards  the  ancient  Abbey  with  its  setting  of 
emerald,  jade  and  turquoise — carefully  trimmed  lawns,  orderly 
paths,  a  cloudless  sky,  immaculate  ruins. 

“  Too  tidy,”  he  said.  “  Besides,  I  wanted  to  be  alone.” 

“  But  you  asked  me  to  come  !  ” 

“  Perfect  solitude  is  only  to  be  gained  in  company — with  a 
person  one  loves.” 

The  girl  drew  back.  For  a  moment  she  was  frightened. 
Then  she  laughed.  “  Is  this  a  joke  ?  ” 

He  tapped  the  back  of  the  seat.  “  Sit  down.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.” 

He  waited  until  she  had  complied. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  “  I  was  in  dead  earnest. 
I  sometimes  am.  I  expect  it  seems  silly  to  you  ;  but  my  vision 
of  the  future  presents  no  picture  in  which  you  are  not  the  central 
figure.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  I’m  the  sort  of  sentimental 
fool  who  would  ruin  his  life  because  he  couldn’t  get  what  he 
wanted.  But  it  does  mean  that  you  have  become  essential  to 
my  happiness  .  .  .  that  I  love  you.” 

He  took  her  hand,  and  she  realized  that  behind  this  formal 
declaration  was  something  much  deeper,  something  which  he 
was  deliberately  holding  back.  It  warned  her  of  the  importance 
of  her  decision.  The  power  of  his  grip  hurt,  and  there  was 
something  satisfying  in  the  pain. 

Love  !  Did  she  love  this  man  ?  He  was  strong  and  master¬ 
ful  ;  sometimes  he  frightened  her  ;  he  could  be  ruthless  ;  he 
could  be  gentle  and  considerate  ;  he  was  self-controlled  ;  he 
made  no  attempt  to  appeal  to  her  emotions  or  tempt  her  with 
his  wealth.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  who  would  always  play  the 
game  according  to  his  own  rules. 

“  Then  you  mean  ...” 

“  Yes.  I  mean  that  I  want  you  to  marry  me.” 

“  Isn’t  it  rather  sudden  ?  You  .  .  .  you’ve  been  grown  up 
such  a  long  time  .  .  .  and  I’m  only  just  starting.” 
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“  I  know.  But  a  boy  wouldn’t  be  any  good  to  a  girl  like 
you.  It  needs  maturity  to  appreciate  beauty,  and  wisdom  to 
make  it  perfect. 

“  The  blessed  Damozel  lean’d  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven  : 

Her  blue  grave  eyes  were  deeper  much 
Than  a  deep  water,  even. 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Do  you  think  any  man  who  has  seen  that  vision  could  be 
content  with  less  ?  ” 

“  But  you’ve  got  me  all  wrong  :  I’m  not  a  bit  like  that.  Ask 
Theodore.” 

He  glanced  round.  Their  solitude  was  undisturbed.  She 
felt  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

“  Now,”  he  said.  “  Look  at  me  and  say  if  you  think  it 
possible  that  one  day  my  dream  may  come  true.” 

She  looked  up.  His  grey  eyes  were  fixed  on  hers.  They 
asked  a  question  and  she  could  not  doubt  his  sincerity.  His 
pink  face  seemed  to  monopolize  her  senses.  There  was  no 
sky  ;  there  were  no  trees  ;  from  the  distance  came  the  sound 
of  children’s  voices,  but  they  brought  no  message.  It  was  as 
though  some  will  stronger  than  her  own  was  urging  her  towards 
a  decision  for  which  she  was  not  ready.  The  spell  of  the  place, 
some  strange  influence  passing  through  those  hands  was 
placing  her  at  his  mercy.  With  an  effort  she  drew  away.  She 
could  not  exert  her  judgment  whilst  he  was  touching  her  ;  and, 
at  all  costs,  she  must  have  time  to  think. 

”  It’s  not  fair,”  she  said,  “  to  take  me  by  surprise  like 
that.  How  can  one  think  sensibly  when  there’s  so  much 
beauty  ?  ” 

She  pointed  downward  to  where  the  grey  ruins  nestled 
amongst  the  trees.  The  afternoon  excursions  had  arrived. 
People  were  wandering  about  the  grounds  like  small  black 
ants  in  search  of  food.  The  heat  danced  in  translucent  waves 
over  the  fields.  From  their  shady  retreat  the  world  seemed 
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bathed  in  light.  Never  was  grass  so  green  or  sky  so  blue. 
“  There  are  others  to  be  considered,”  she  reminded  him. 

“  Your  father  gave  me  permission  to  speak.” 

Suddenly  she  laughed.  “  You  see  it  isn’t  my  first  proposal. 
I’m  not  used  to  the  way  you  do  it.  Dick  was  quite  different.” 

“  Well.  Thank  God  for  that,  anyhow,”  said  Mr.  Scarp, 
fervently. 

The  sun  peeped  through  a  gap  in  the  foliage,  it  shone  down 
upon  her,  burnishing  the  amber  crown,  bathing  her  eyes  in 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  touching  with  tender  fingers  the  golden 
brown  freckles,  glinting  on  strong  white  teeth,  between  red 
lips.  Her  head  was  thrown  back,  as  she  smiled,  and  the  pose 
lent  an  added  maturity  to  her  figure.  It  was  an  unfinished 
masterpiece,  Mr.  Scarp  decided,  and  he  felt  satisfied.  One 
day  would  fall  to  him  the  pleasant  task  of  bringing  nature’s 
work  to  perfection.  She  had  not  refused  his  offer  and  his 
conceit  would  not  admit  the  possibility  of  ultimate  failure. 

“  You  must  give  me  time,”  she  said.  And  in  her  tone  he 
fancied  that  he  could  detect  the  first  note  of  surrender.  It  had 
been  easier  than  he  expected.  He  had  carefully  avoided  any 
emotional  appeal,  trusting  to  the  power  of  reaction  :  he  had 
relied  upon  the  effect  of  contrast.  And  now,  something  told 
him  that  it  was  the  right  line  of  approach  and  that  he  had  been 
successful.  He  was  ready  for  anything  :  he  persuaded  old 
Tom  to  let  him  drive  “  The  King  of  the  North  ”  and  he  carried 
it  off  successfully.  The  fact  that  Milicent  showed  no  signs  of 
fear  was  an  omen  which  Stella  could  not  disregard. 

She  tried  to  analyse  her  feelings.  There  was  something 
soothing  and  helpful  about  the  even  movement.  It  had  been 
unexpected  :  it  had  not  been  unpleasant  to  discover  that  such 
a  man  had  come  under  her  spell :  she  liked  him,  enjoyed  his 
company  and  had  been  conscious  of  a  restrained  passion  behind 
his  declaration  of  love,  which  matched  her  own  torrential 
enthusiasms.  She  longed  for  greater  freedom,  and  such  a 
union  offered  her  a  means  of  escape  from  the  hide-bound 
conventions  which  ruled  conduct  in  the  Valiant  household. 
She  would  have  money  to  play  with — pocket-money  on  a  more 
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generous  scale  than  she  had  ever  contemplated.  And  that 
meant  frocks,  dainty  lingerie,  jewellery.  He  loved  pretty  things 
and  would  probably  encourage  her  to  be  extravagant.  He  was 
a  splendid  companion  ;  a  man  who  knew  the  world  and  was 
rarely  at  a  loss.  It  would  be  wonderful  to  travel  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  ways  he  seemed  to  belong 
to  another  generation  ;  he  made  her  feel  hopelessly  ignorant 
and  immature.  The  prospect  of  any  closer  intimacy  with 
such  a  man  rather  frightened  her.  The  element  of  equality 
was  missing,  common  ideas,  ideals,  tastes  and  aspirations. 
She  would  be  no  man’s  property — a  doll,  a  plaything,  a 
spoilt  darling,  the  amusement  of  a  leisure  hour.  It  would  be 
a  denial  of  every  principle  she  had  ever  upheld.  Her  feelings 
were  very  much  those  of  a  schoolboy  who,  after  leaving  school, 
meets  one  of  his  old  masters  and  suddenly  realizes  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  say  “  sir,”  to  suppress  the  instinctive 
“  damn,”  to  hide  the  cigarette.  It  takes  time  for  some 
temperaments  to  get  used  to  the  new  relationship  and  she  had 
always  pictured  Charles  as  playing  chess  with  her  father. 

Could  she  ever  gain  the  position  which  alone  would  make 
life  with  such  a  man  tolerable — a  position  of  equality  ?  It 
would  be  difficult  at  first  .  .  .  marriage  and  all  that  it 
involved.  She  shuddered.  It  had  always  been  her  way  to 
face  things  squarely  :  her  imagination  and  knowledge  were 
sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  difference  of  their  views  on 
some  subjects,  of  the  gap  which  had  to  be  bridged  between 
the  two  states — girl  and  wife.  It  would  be  another  world, 
and  one  in  which  all  the  old  landmarks  were  missing.  It  was 
like  plunging  into  rapids  :  she  could  see  the  swirling  current, 
feel  the  tug  of  the  stream,  the  thrill  of  swift  movement,  hear 
the  roar  of  many  waters.  But  the  rocks  were  hidden. 

She  glanced  up  :  something  was  disturbing  the  swift 
movement  of  the  coach.  One  of  the  wheelers  was  giving 
trouble  ;  old  Tom  leant  over  and  spoke  to  the  driver  but  he 
showed  no  sign  of  anxiety  and  made  no  attempt  to  take  the 
reins.  Mr.  Scarp  raised  the  whip.  The  girl  watched  him, 
fascinated :  it  was  an  omen.  He  made  pleasant  clucking 
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noises  and  stroked  the  silken  flank  with  a  movement  that 
was  almost  a  caress.  “  Nice  to  be  driven  by  a  man  like  that,” 
Stella  thought,  and  she  awaited  the  result  with  breathless 
anxiety.  The  horse  tossed  its  head,  pulled  sideways,  and 
resumed  its  even  progress.  They  were  under  control  again 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  driver  had  never  anticipated  any 
other  result.  The  hedges  flashed  by  ;  the  dust  rolled  away 
behind  them,  Robin  Grant  sounded  a  blast  on  the  horn  as  a 
sign  that  all  was  well  once  more. 

Theodore  was  sitting  beside  his  sister  and  he  had  watched 
the  incident,  hoping  that  it  would  lead  to  the  discomfiture  of 
their  guest.  “  Conceited  swine,”  he  muttered,  when  the 
driver  had  regained  control. 

Stella  turned  towards  him.  “  I  don’t  think  you  can  help 
it,”  she  said. 

“  Don’t  try  to  be  funny.  You  know  quite  well  what  I 
mean  .  .  .  thinks  he’s  God  Almighty  because  he  can  drive 
four  horses  at  the  same  time.” 

“  Some  of  us  fall  off  if  we  only  have  one  to  manage.” 

“  I  don’t  aspire  to  the  Horrocks  tradition — talk  horses, 
think  horses,  smell  of  horses  ...  all  day  and  every  day.” 

“  Mr.  Scarp  never  smells  of  horses  !  ” 

“Oh  .  .  .  ho,  so  that’s  the  way  the  wind  blows  !  I  wondered, 
in  the  train,  once  or  twice.” 

He  stared  at  her  until  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face. 

“  It  is  ...  by  Jove  !  The  Valiant  tradition,  I  suppose 
— money,  and  yet  more  money.  A  bit  of  a  price  to  pay,  old 
girl,  marrying  a  bounder  like  that  ...  an  ambling  pantech¬ 
nicon  with  a  swollen  head.” 

Milicent,  who  was  sitting  behind,  could  not  hear  the  con¬ 
versation,  but  she  knew  that  something  had  upset  Stella — 
the  back  of  her  neck  was  a  rich  crimson,  she  moved  impulsively, 
turned  towards  her  brother  and  struck  him  a  resounding  smack 
on  the  face  with  the  flat  of  her  hand. 

“  Thanks,”  said  Mr.  Scarp,  without  looking  round.  “  I 
wras  too  busy  to  do  it  myself,  and  it  sounded  a  good  one.  It’s 
a  mistake  to  get  excited  and  raise  the  voice,  especially  if  you 
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are  discussing  somebody  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
all  his  faculties.  As  our  friend  Cicero  says  :  ‘  Noxice  poena 
par  esto ,’  which  may  be  freely  translated,  ‘  Let  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime.’  ” 

“  But  what’s  it  all  about  ?  ”  asked  Milicent. 

“  Oh,  nothing,”  said  Stella.  “  Theo  wanted  a  little  advice, 
so  I  gave  him  some.” 

Charles  handed  the  reins  to  Tom  Horrocks  and  changed 
places  with  him.  He  turned  round  and  looked  at  Stella  with 
one  arm  resting  on  the  back  of  the  driver’s  seat. 

“  Some  people  get  more  than  they  deserve,”  he  observed. 
He  looked  at  Theodore  :  “  And  others  less.” 

When  they  reached  Prospect  House,  he  helped  Milicent 
down  first.  “  I  didn’t  know  you  could  drive  a  coach,”  she 
said,  as  though  it  were  a  fact  of  which  she  ought  to  have  had 
due  notice. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Stella.  His  clasp  was  firm,  friendly 
and  reassuring. 

“  Take  care  you  don’t  fall,  Theodore,”  he  said.  Milicent 
smiled  happily  :  Charles  was  always  so  thoughtful. 

“  You’ll  stay  to  dinner.  There’s  no  need  to  dress  as  we 
are  so  late.” 

He  refused.  It  had  been  a  good  day  and  he  did  not  want 
to  risk  spoiling  it.  “A  most  successful  picnic,”  he  told  her, 
“  but  I  shall  have  to  indulge  in  a  hot  bath  and  go  to  bed  early 
if  I  don’t  want  to  be  too  stiff  to  ride  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Tom’s 
right ;  those  bays  take  some  holding.” 

Stella  found  it  hard  to  make  up  her  mind.  Sometimes  she 
fancied  that  she  had  done  so,  but  the  mood  did  not  last. 
Charles  did  not  refer  to  the  subject  again  :  he  was  content 
to  wait,  and  avoided  any  step  which  might  embarrass  their 
friendship.  They  rode  and  drove  together,  as  before  ;  and 
Godfrey  was  a  most  obliging  chaperon  with  a  convenient 
liking  for  sweet  shops  and  other  methods  of  evasion  which 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  sportsmanship. 

Theodore  either  ignored  the  problem,  or  maintained  an 
air  of  righteous  disapproval.  One  day  Stella  would  discover 
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her  mistake  and  then  he  would  be  able  to  say  :  “  I  told  you 
so.”  He  was  fond  of  warning  people  of  possible  dangers. 
If  nothing  happened  he  was  rarely  taxed  with  his  melancholy 
forebodings  ;  if  they  came  true  he  could  say  :  “  There  ! 
I  told  you  so.”  It  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and 
made  claims  neither  on  his  pocket  nor  his  brain.  He  had 
hoped  to  enlist  his  mother’s  sympathy  with  regard  to  the 
match  which  he  felt  to  be  imminent.  He  had  explained,  quite 
firmly,  that  Mr.  Scarp  would  not  be  an  acceptable  brother-in- 
law.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  “  varsity 
man  ”  there  were  other  perfectly  obvious  objections  :  they 
knew  very  little  about  him,  nothing  about  his  family  :  his 
attitude  towards  life  was  cynical  .  .  .  and,  if  there  was  one 
thing  more  objectionable  than  another  it  was  cynicism.  .  .  . 

Milicent  had  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Valiant,  also,  had  never 
been  to  the  university  .  .  .  and  that,  in  any  case,  to  go  there 
and  fail  to  take  a  degree  wasn’t  much  to  boast  about.  It  was 
unlike  his  mother,  to  make  a  remark  like  that,  and  Theodore, 
seriously  ruffled,  realized  that  Mr.  Scarp  had  been  beforehand 
in  enlisting  her  sympathy.  It  was  very  absurd,  for  he  was 
much  too  old  for  Stella,  and  now,  apparently,  the  only  thing 
left  for  an  affectionate  brother  was  to  wait  for  the  day  when 
he  would  be  able  to  say,  in  family  conclave  :  “I  told  you  so.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  mother  had  overwhelmed  him 
with  examples  of  successful  marriages  where  the  age 
discrepancy  was  far  greater.  The  question  of  family  she  had 
brushed  aside,  for  the  Valiant  family  itself  had  no  claim  to 
any  great  antiquity,  and  her  own  family  record,  though  sound 
enough  on  one  side,  left  much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of 
a  certain  great-grandmother  who  had  introduced  a  strain  of 
red  hair  for  which  it  was  difficult  to  account.  She  had, 
however,  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Scarp  had 
inherited  an  excellent  and  old-established  family  business 
and  had  made  a  great  success  of  it. 

“  But,  mater,  you  must  see  that  their  temperaments  are 
quite  incompatible.  She’s  only  a  kid,  after  all.  A  man  of 
that  type-look  at  the  way  he  dresses — wants  something  more 
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.  .  .  er  .  .  .  responsible  .  .  .  sophisticated  ...  a  woman  who 
knows  more  of  the  world.” 

Milicent  began  to  feel  touched  at  his  solicitude  for  his 
sister’s  welfare  and  his  persistence  was  wearing  her  down. 
“  I  expect  it  will  work  out  all  right,  dear,”  she  said.  “  Of 
course,  it’s  never  easy  at  first  .  .  .  marriage.  .  .  .  But  Stella 
is  very  quick  to  learn  things.  Besides,  they  are  not  engaged 
yet  :  at  least,  she  hasn’t  a  ring.” 

Theodore  realized  that  his  mother  would  do  nothing  to 
stop  the  engagement,  and  wondered  if  he  could  tactfully 
approach  his  father  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  terrible, 
having  Mr.  Scarp  as  a  member  of  the  family  :  it  was  bad 
enough  to  know  that  the  man  had  wormed  his  way  into  the 
business  and  would  virtually  be  his  boss  until  he,  too,  became 
a  partner.  The  fellow  always  made  him  feel  small,  he  was 
a  constant  source  of  irritation.  It  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
But  perhaps  Stella  would  refuse  him  after  all.  She  was  a 
strange  kid  with  a  mind  of  her  own  and  an  independent  way 
of  looking  at  things.  Possibly  he  had  been  rather  too  hasty 
at  jumping  to  a  conclusion.  As  always,  his  mind  worked  in  a 
circle  and  he  began  to  fear  that  his  efforts  might  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  He  confided  in  Godfrey  and  regretted 
it  directly  he  had  done  so,  for  the  boy  was  more  than  likely 
to  try  to  become  a  public  benefactor,  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  say  what  view  he  would  take  of  such  a  situation. 

“  Marry  old  Fatty  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Golly.  Something 
to  keep  one  warm  on  a  cold  and  frosty  morning.  I  bet  he 
never  has  cold  feet !  ”  He  transferred  the  inevitable  bull’s- 
eye  to  the  other  cheek  and  pondered.  “  Then,  he’ll  be  a 
sort  of  brother  and  I  shall  be  able  to  call  him  Charles  and  touch 
him  for  a  quid  when  I  want  a  spot  of  grub.” 

“  You  are  a  filthy  young  beast  and  your  god  is  your  belly.” 

Godfrey  suffered  the  reproof  in  the  conciliatory  spirit 
which  was  the  key-note  of  his  joyous  life.  “  God  is  good,”  he 
observed,  and  patted  his  waistcoat. 

To  Milicent  the  holiday  was  all  that  a  holiday  should  be. 
She  had  no  household  responsibilities;  Mrs,  Allison  knew 
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their  requirements  and  tastes,  she  would  allow  no  one  to 
interfere  ;  Jasper  was  enjoying  the  unaccustomed  luxury  of 
leaving  everything  to  someone  else  ;  the  weather  was  perfect, 
if  slightly  on  the  hot  side  ;  the  Horrocks  family  never  let 
them  down  ;  there  was  a  delightful  church  at  Bilton  with 
a  preacher  who  was  easy  to  understand.  They  always  drove 
over  for  the  morning  service  and  walked  back.  Jasper 
generally  discussed  the  sermon,  which  was  sometimes  awkward 
when  the  heat  had  been  too  much  for  her  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  The  best  plan  was  to  memorize  the  text  and  the 
concluding  summary  which  generally  contained  the  gist  of 
the  argument.  Luckily,  he  was  generally  content  to  express 
his  own  views  without  making  any  great  demand  upon  her 
intelligence. 

Charles,  Stella  and  Godfrey  rode  in  the  mornings,  and  the 
afternoons  were  devoted  to  excursions  to  the  moors  and 
places  of  interest  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  If  Charles 
had  any  cause  for  complaint,  at  this  time,  it  was  the  fact  that 
Milicent’s  generous  teas  interfered  somewhat  with  his  subse¬ 
quent  enjoyment  of  the  lavish  dinner  which  awaited  him  at 
his  hotel.  Love  had  done  nothing  to  impair  his  appetite  : 
he  had  a  gambler’s  enjoyment  of  suspense  and  was  in  no 
hurry  to  force  that  final  move.  “  A  cold-blooded  swine,” 
Theodore  told  Godfrey,  for  he  had  hoped  to  see  his  enemy 
manifest  signs  of  impatience. 

If  there  is  one  thing  a  Yorkshire  woman  really  understands, 
it  is  a  high  tea.  Mrs.  Allison  could  picture  no  paradise  with 
ambrosia  drawn  from  any  other  source  than  her  own  familiar 
oven — it  was  her  only  reservation  with  regard  to  a  future  life. 
And  Mr.  Scarp  was  a  guest  after  her  own  heart.  “  Eh,  he’s 
champion,”  she  had  told  Milicent,  one  day,  in  a  moment  of 
rare  expansion  and  it  had  set  a  seal  upon  his  position  as  a 
member  of  the  family. 

Charles  enjoyed  those  picnic  teas  and  was  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  make  them  a  success.  He  would  stagger  over 
long  stretches  of  heather  with  the  heavy  picnic  basket  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  hand  ever  ready  to  assist  his  hostess  over  rough 
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places.  His  clasp  was  always  warm  and  friendly,  never  hot 
and  clammy  like  Godfrey’s,  or  limp  and  casual  like  Theodore’s. 
He  never  offered  it  to  Stella,  and  the  girl  liked  this  recognition 
of  her  independence.  Nothing  sloppy  or  sentimental  about 
this  man  who  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  !  He  always  knew 
the  right  spot  for  a  picnic  ;  his  fires  always  burnt  up  quickly, 
and  the  smoke  never  blew  in  Milicent’s  eyes  and  made  her 
choke.  Stella  would  be  quite  safe  with  such  a  man  ;  he 
never  complained  or  lost  his  temper  and  always  seemed  to 
anticipate  her  wants  without  being  officious. 

Tea  was  over.  Milicent  surveyed  her  small  kingdom  with 
a  feeling  of  great  contentment.  Stella  and  Charles  were 
sitting  together  on  a  rock.  He  was  tantalizing  her  with  a 
fat,  red  cherry  on  a  long  stalk.  The  fruit  was  dangling  just 
out  of  reach  of  her  lips  :  it  swung  nearer  :  she  snapped  at 
it.  But  Charles  had  been  too  quick  for  her  ;  the  cherry 
was  still  there,  just  out  of  reach.  He  was  like  a  great  child 
enjoying  a  game.  It  was  so  nice  for  a  man  of  his  ability  to 
be  able  to  share  other  people’s  enjoyment  so  happily.  A 
good  match  .  .  .  yes,  Milicent  was  convinced  that  it  was 
an  ideal  match.  Safety  first — and  what  more  could  a  mother 
desire  ?  Charles  was  not  only  nice  ;  he  was  also  safe. 

“  God  is  good,”  said  Godfrey,  rolling  over  in  a  state  of 
blissful  repletion. 

Milicent  noted  with  satisfaction  that  Jasper’s  eyes  were 
closed,  and  she  hoped  he  was  asleep.  She  placed  a  finger 
on  her  lips  :  “  Hush,  dear  !  You  mustn’t  talk  like  that  .  .  . 
it’s  .  .  .  it’s  not  reverent.” 

“  But  I  meant  it.  Isn’t  it  true  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  dear.  It  .  .  .  only,  you  see,  it  sounded  rather  out 
of  place,  here.  In  church  ...  of  course.  .  .  .” 

“  But  everybody  takes  it  for  granted  in  church.  Out  here 
they  might  forget.” 

Milicent  smiled.  She  was  very  proud  of  Godfrey  :  he 
had  such  pretty  and  original  ideas.  And  he  was  so  clever  ; 
she  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  prove  him  wrong.  Stella, 
too  !  Really,  she  had  every  reason  to  be  a  proud  mother.  .  .  . 
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Ah  !  She  had  got  the  cherry,  this  time.  And  Charles  was 
admonishing  her  for  cheating.  Yes.  It  was  a  good  holiday, 
a  real  rest  for  Jasper.  They  were  sitting  very  close  together, 
now.  Only  two  weeks  more  .  .  .  but  something  would  be 
sure  to  happen  before  they  went  home.  Extraordinary  how 
everyone  liked  and  trusted  him  .  .  .  even  Tom  Horrocks.  He 
was  driving  “  The  King  of  the  North  ”  alone,  now — except, 
of  course,  for  Robin  with  his  horn  and  Joe  the  head  groom  ; 
and  they  scarcely  counted,  they  were  so  much  a  part  of  the 
coach,  like  the  cushions  and  lamps.  He  had  even  persuaded 
Jasper  to  go  with  him,  once  or  twice,  and  Jasper  was  always 
inclined  to  be  nervous  when  he  wasn’t  driving  himself.  It 
was  very  satisfactory ;  a  man  who  could  drive  those  four 
famous  bays  was  the  sort  of  man  one  could  trust  in  a  crisis 
.  .  .  man  .  .  .  crisis.  .  .  . 

Godfrey  winked  at  Stella.  Both  Jasper  and  Milicent  were 
fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


“  '  I  "'HE  King  of  the  North  ”  was  in  the  yard,  waiting  to 
X  go  out.  Mr.  Scarp  had  qualified  for  the  post  of 
honour  :  he  had  taken  it  out  alone  on  several  occasions  and 
brought  it  back  safely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  no  novice 
at  driving  a  coach,  but  he  liked  to  surprise  people,  and  Stella 
was  too  inclined  to  take  things  for  granted.  As  a  result  she 
had  lost  her  bet  and  he  had  made  her  pay  up.  To-day, 
however,  Tom  Horrocks  was  to  have  accompanied  them,  but 
a  touch  of  lumbago  kept  him  in  bed.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Scarp 
to  his  room  :  it  smelt  of  horses,  stale  tobacco  and  embrocation. 

“  There’s  a  new  off-side  leader,  Mr.  Scarp,”  he  said. 
“  Better  put  it  off  till  I  can  come  with  ’e.  Bendigo’s  all 
right  in  a  pair,  but  you  can  never  trust  him  in  a  coach.” 

“  He’ll  be  a  tough  nut  if  I  can’t  crack  him.” 

Tom  nodded  moodily.  Like  most  healthy  men  he  was 
a  bad  hand  at  bearing  pain.  It  made  him  irritable  .  .  .  gave 
him  a  feeling  of  helplessness  which  he  resented.  His  wife, 
who  had  had  plenty  of  pain  of  her  own  to  bear,  bore  most 
of  his  as  well,  for  he  never  gave  her  any  peace  when  he  was 
in  bed.  She  was  “  a  good  lass,”  he  often  said,  and  he  spared 
no  pains  to  prove  it. 

“  Break  your  own  ruddy  neck  if  you  like,”  he  said.  “  But, 
if  you  smash  up  my  coach  you’ll  have  to  pay  for  it.” 

Scarp  laughed  ;  he  loved  the  rough  side  of  old  Tom’s 
tongue.  “  Lumbago  hurts,  I  expect,”  he  said.  “  But  it’s 
quite  safe,  I’m  taking  Miss  Stella  with  me,  I  shan’t  break 
her  neck.  Perhaps  I’ll  teach  her  to  drive  the  coach.  She’s 
always  asking  me.” 

“  PHy  any  fool’s  game  you  like ;  but  don’t  hurt  my 
bays.” 
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“  If  you  think  I’m  not  fit  to  drive  ’em,  why  don’t  you 
wrap  them  in  cotton-wool  until  your  back’s  right  again  ?  ” 

“  You  could  drive  the  devil  himself  if  you  made  up  your 
mind.” 

Mr.  Scarp  chuckled.  A  man  after  his  own  heart,  old  Tom  ! 
And  he  knew  it  was  perfectly  safe. 

“  They  shan’t  come  to  any  harm,”  he  said.  “  Here  are 
some  cigars  to  keep  you  good.” 

The  horses  were  stamping  impatiently  as  he  went  into 
the  yard.  He  climbed  to  his  seat  and  gathered  the  reins. 
“  Up  you  get,”  he  said  to  the  girl. 

Stella  joined  him  on  the  box.  It  was  rather  abrupt  and 
she  had  not  disposed  of  all  her  sugar. 

“  All  right.” 

The  grooms  released  their  charges  and  the  horses  tossed 
their  heads,  glad  to  feel  free,  impatient  to  be  off.  Joe  and 
Robin  clambered  into  the  lofty  seat  behind.  There  was 
crispness  in  the  September  air,  a  welcome  change,  a  touch 
of  rawness  which  the  bright  sun  would  quickly  dispel.  Mr. 
Scarp  took  them  neatly  through  the  high  arch  of  the  stable 
yard  and  round  the  sharp  bend  to  the  right.  Robin  placed 
the  horn  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  triumphant  blast  .  .  .  get 
out  of  the  way  .  .  .  get  out  of  the  way.  .  .  .  And  people 
looked  round,  expecting  to  see  the  long,  lean,  twisted  figure 
they  knew  so  well.  But  the  coach  clattered  by,  with  Mr. 
Blandon  Scarp,  vast,  upright,  immaculate,  smiling  down  upon 
them.  Beside  him  they  had  a  glimpse  of  a  girl  in  a  fawn 
driving  coat  and  a  green  tam-o’-shanter  jauntily  set  on  a 
mop  of  amber  hair.  Charles  was  proud  of  his  prowess  and 
proud  of  his  company.  He  could  drive  these  lovely  beasts 
with  silken  reins  .  .  .  except  the  novice.  .  .  .  He  was  restive, 
touchy,  out  of  harmony  with  his  company. 

“  Are  you  all  right  ?  ” 

Yes.  Stella  was  all  right,  but  would  like  to  drive  the  coach 
— just  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  ;  then  she  could  boast  about 
it  to  Theodore. 

He  glanced  at  her  hands.  “  You’ld  never  hold  them,” 
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he  told  her.  “  Leg  of  mutton  hands  for  this  job  :  not  dainty 
things  like  those.” 

She  pulled  off  her  right  glove  and  clenched  her  fist  :  “  Plenty 
of  muscle  !  Besides,  it’s  largely  knack — old  Tom  always  says 
so.  I  bet  I  could.” 

But  Charles  shook  his  head.  He’d  have  to  be  careful  with 
those  leaders,  anyhow.  One  could  never  tell  with  horses. 
Just  like  women  .  .  .  never  tell  .  .  .  always  looking  out  for 
a  chance  to  get  away  with  it,  always  ready  to  rebel  if  they 
had  a  grievance. 

“  Steady  .  .  .  steady.”  He  gave  the  culprit  a  flick  with 
the  whip.  It  jibbed  and  tried  to  stand  on  its  hind  legs.  He 
flicked  it,  a  second  time,  more  smartly.  A  touch  of  old  Tom’s 
discipline — Bendigo  recognized  it  and  decided  to  behave  : 
there  were  times  when  it  paid  to  behave  and  evidently  this 
tyrant  up  aloft  was  not  inclined  to  stand  any  nonsense. 

They  clattered  up  the  broad  road  which  led  to  the  open 
country  above  Harlow  Car  moor.  Elbow  room  was  indicated, 
to-day,  and  Mr.  Scarp  intended  to  allow  himself  plenty  of 
space. 

“  They  get  over  the  ground  1  ”  said  Stella. 

“  Tug  this  left  glove  up,”  Mr.  Scarp  commanded.  “  The 
brutes  are  trying  to  pull  it  off.” 

Stella  complied.  She  caught  hold  of  the  broad  leather  cuff 
and  pulled  with  all  her  might. 

“  Thanks.  Plenty  of  good  honest  beef  behind  that.” 

“  This  is  magnificent.”  Stella  leant  back  luxuriously, 
opened  her  mouth  and  drew  in  the  scented  moorland  air. 
“  There’s  quite  a  nip  .  .  .  much  nicer  than  when  it  was 
so  hot.” 

“  We  are  moving.  I  think  they  agree  with  you.  ...  I 
never  knew  them  so  lively.  I'oo  many  oats  ...  or  too 
little  exercise.  Steady  .  .  .  steady.  ...” 

He  gazed  on  ahead  ;  the  broad  road  ran  like  a  white  ribbon 
across  the  open  moor.  On  both  sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  was  purple  heather  with,  here  and  there,  a  clump  of 
grey  rock  like  some  primitive  monster  basking  in  the  sunlight. 
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Only  the  birds  lived — rocketing  heavenwards  with  shrill  cries 
of  protest  as  the  coach  rattled  by. 

Would  the  brutes  never  tire  ?  For  the  first  time  Mr.  Scarp 
wondered  how  long  he  would  be  able  to  control  them.  Bendigo 
had  quality  and  he  had  temper — and  the  team  was  responding 
to  his  mood. 

Well  !  They  should  have  their  way.  He  whipped  them  into 
a  sharper  trot.  And,  just  at  that  moment,  a  long,  lean,  battered 
figure  rose  from  the  heather  beside  the  road.  He  stared  at 
the  coach,  cupped  his  hands  round  his  mouth  and  emitted 
a  shrill  cry  of  encouragement.  Bendigo  saw  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  and  wondered  if  the  devil  were  at  his  heels. 
The  trot  became  a  canter  .  .  .  the  canter  a  gallop.  The 
heather  streamed  by  ;  the  tramp  was  a  speck  in  the  distance  ; 
the  wind  whistled  past  their  heads.  Mr.  Scarp  fixed  himself 
firmly  in  his  seat  and  settled  down  to  the  struggle.  They 
would  have  to  go  their  own  way  :  he  must  tire  them  out. 

Joe  and  Robin,  on  their  precarious  perch  behind,  clung  on 
for  dear  life.  Even  a  horn  was  useless  in  such  a  crisis.  Get 
out  of  the  way  .  .  .  get  out  of  the  way.  ...  A  good  thing 
the  road  was  clear  !  The  coach  lurched  and  rocked  as  it 
roared  along  the  hard  macadamized  surface.  Stella  clung 
to  her  seat.  Had  her  companion  suddenly  gone  mad  ?  His 
jaw  was  set,  but  he  showed  no  sign  of  fear  ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  road  ahead,  as  though  he  rode  a  race  and  was 
enjoying  it. 

For  two  miles  the  bays  thundered  along  the  almost-deserted 
road  :  they  passed  a  country  cart  with  a  foot  to  spare  and  a 
roar  which  drowned  the  frightened  imprecations  of  its  owner, 
who  had  never  before  seen  death  at  such  close  quarters.  The 
coach  lurched  and  swayed  until  it  seemed  impossible  that  it 
could  hold  the  road.  Stella  glanced  upwards  and  for  the 
first  time  she  saw  fear  in  his  eyes. 

“  My  God  !  ”  he  gasped.  “  Copley  Bridge  .  .  .  only  two 
miles  more  .  .  .  we’ll  never  round  the  bend.  .  .  .  The 
brake’s  slipping.” 

He  was  fumbling  with  the  reins  : 
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he  shouted.  “  You  shall  ...  I  can  master  the  wheelers  .  .  . 
if  you  can  hold  on  to  those  devils  in  front  for  a  minute.  .  .  . 
The  top  reins.” 

Stella  leant  over  :  “  All  right,”  she  said.  “  Let  go.” 

She  wedged  her  feet  firmly  and  threw  her  weight  back, 
holding  on  with  all  the  strength  of  her  lusty  youth.  For  a 
moment  it  felt  as  though  her  arms  would  be  wrenched  from 
their  sockets  .  .  .  she  was  stretched  on  the  rack  of  the 
Inquisition.  But  she  held  on  grimly  .  .  .  and,  gradually  the 
strain  grew  less.  Mr.  Scarp  had  the  wheelers  in  control. 
The  pace  was  not  so  terrific  ;  the  movement  became  jerky 
and  irregular  ;  the  bays  dropped  into  a  brisk  trot.  They 
were  beaten,  but  it  had  been  a  good  fight.  He  brought  the 
coach  to  a  standstill  :  the  men  were  down  and  at  the  horses’ 
heads  almost  before  the  wheels  had  ceased  to  revolve. 

Mr.  Scarp  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  He  passed  a  box  of 
matches  to  Stella.  She  helped  him  to  light  his  cigarette. 

“  I’m  sorry,  my  dear,”  he  said.  “  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
you  we  should  have  been  matchwood  at  Copley  Bridge  by 
this  time.  I  was  very  nearly  afraid.  And  you  never  turned 
a  hair — not  one  blessed  ginger  hair  !  ” 

“  Yellow,  like  ripe  corn,”  she  reminded  him.  .  .  .  “  But 
you  see,  I  trusted  you.  It’s  just  as  well  to  trust  the  man  you 
are  going  to  marry.” 

He  placed  his  right  hand  on  her  arm,  and  for  the  first  time 
she  felt  him  tremble.  “  My  dear,”  he  said,  “  you  humble 
me.  .  .  .  My  moment  of  weakness,  and  you  choose  it  for  the 
great  decision  ...  for  a  few  seconds  I  thought  I  had  lost 
you  for  ever  .  .  .  thought  my  conceit  had  murdered  the 
only  thing  I  have  ever  really  loved  .  .  .  I  .  .  .” 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  look  at  the  horses 
...  to  see  that  they  are  all  right.  Tom  won’t  worry  about 
us,  but  there’ll  be  no  end  of  a  row  if  anything  happens  to 
them.” 

He  glanced  casually  at  their  steaming  flanks.  “  They’re 
all  right,”  he  said.  “  I  don’t  think  that  they  will  play  us  any 
more  tricks  to-day.  All  right,  Joe  ?  ” 
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The  man  spat.  “  It  wooden’  ’av  ’appened  wi’  oor  Tarm, 
by  goom,”  he  affirmed.  “  It’s  wot  comes  of  trustin’  amatoors.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  it  would,”  agreed  Mr.  Scarp,  genially. 
“  But  I  didn’t  do  too  badly  considering  this.” 

He  pulled  off  his  left  glove  and  surveyed  the  hand  with  a 
look  of  comical  disgust.  The  skin  had  been  ripped  off  in 
places,  leaving  a  raw-pink,  oozing  surface. 

“  Not  very  wise,  Charles  :  not  very  wise,”  he  murmured. 

“  However  did  you  do  that  ?  ” 

“  Scalded  it  yesterday  evening — only  a  few  blisters  :  I 
thought  they’d  be  all  right  with  these  gloves.  I  didn’t  know 
I  was  going  to  have  four  devils  to  drive.” 

“  But  why  did  you  come  when  you  found  Tom  was  laid  up  ?  ” 

“  Because.  .  .  .  Well,  I  suppose  I  didn’t  like  to  be  beaten  : 
and  there  was  something  in  Tom’s  eye  which  made  me  feel 
that  he  would  like  me  to  call  it  off.  You’ll  have  to  sit  behind, 
going  home.  I  can  manage  all  right,  and  they  look  quiet 
enough,  now  ;  but  I’m  not  taking  any  risks  and  Joe  can  lend 
a  hand  if  necessary,  he’s  a  good  driver.” 

“  You  are  not  worrying.  .  .  .  It’s  all  right  with  that  hand  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it’s  quite  safe  :  I’m  not  worrying.  I  was  a  fool 
to  worry  about  that  bridge  ;  it  never  pays  to  worry — may 
just  dull  your  wits  when  they  are  most  needed.  Crossing 
bridges,  before  you  come  to  them,  is  always  a  waste  of  nerve 
energy  .  .  .  causes  a  deal  of  worry  and  indigestion.  Troubles 
don’t  come  like  that — they  come  suddenly  .  .  .  unexpectedly  ; 
they  are  generally  something  you  never  even  thought  of ;  and 
they  are  much  easier  to  bear  than  the  fear  of  them  can  ever  be.” 

“  Philosophy  !  ”  said  Stella,  climbing  over  the  back  of  the 
seat.  .  .  .  ‘‘It  never  seems  to  lead  anywhere.  You  can’t 
change  a  disposition  by  giving  it  a  dollop  of  philosophy.” 

Joe  clambered  up  beside  the  driver.  He  was  a  disappointed 
man,  for  he  had  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of  driving  four 
docile  bays  back  to  Harrogate.  It  would  have  been  a  personal 
triumph  and  a  testimony  to  the  inefficiency  of  amateurs,  in 
general,  and  Mr.  Scarp  in  particular.  As  it  happened,  he 
never  even  touched  the  reins,  until  they  reached  the  yard  : 
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the  horses  had  had  enough  exercise  for  one  day,  for  even  the 
imperfect  brake  had  been  sufficient  to  make  their  last  effort 
a  very  exhausting  one.  They  trotted  soberly  homeward,  with 
a  docility  which  allowed  their  driver  to  forget  all  about  his 
blisters. 

Tom  Horrocks  heard  the  story,  considerably  embellished, 
from  Joe.  He  was  not  greatly  impressed :  the  man  had 
been  with  him  for  many  years  and  was  a  notorious  grumbler. 
Charles  apologized  for  having  been  such  a  fool  as  to  imagine 
that  such  magnificent  beasts  could  be  driven  by  a  man  with 
a  blistered  hand.  He  was  so  hard  on  his  own  folly  and  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  horses  that  Mr.  Horrocks  had  nothing 
left  to  say.  Stella,  too,  sung  the  praises  of  her  Charles  so 
lustily  and  with  such  obvious  sincerity  that  Tom,  who  was 
a  sentimentalist  at  heart,  was  deeply  moved. 

Milicent  heard  the  news  in  an  unfortunate  manner,  for 
Theodore  was  the  first  to  collect  the  details.  It  was  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  be  missed  :  he  proceeded  to  retail  the 
story  of  the  drive  with  blood-curdling  deliberation  and  scathing 
criticism  of  Mr.  Scarp’s  folly.  To  his  surprise  his  mother 
displayed  neither  alarm  nor  anger.  As  she  explained  to 
Jasper,  afterwards,  it  was  very  silly  of  Theo  to  be  so  upset, 
for  Stella  had  suffered  no  harm  and  she  had  accepted  Charles, 
which  was  very  satisfactory.  In  any  case,  she  was  convinced 
that  her  future  son-in-law  was  perfectly  safe  to  drive  either 
a  coach-arid-four  or  a  matrimonial  pair. 


CHAPTER  XX 


IT  was  arranged  for  the  wedding  to  take  place  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year.  Jasper  would  have  liked  a  longer 
engagement,  Milicent  was  willing  to  fall  in  with  anything 
the  others  might  suggest ;  she  felt  that  the  credit  for  this 
happy  event  was  largely  hers.  Charles  pointed  out,  reasonably 
enough,  that  there  was  no  need  to  wait — Stella  was  old  for 
her  years,  they  both  knew  what  they  wanted  and  there  was 
no  financial  reason  for  delay.  The  business  was  on  its  feet 
again,  and  Jasper  realized  how  much  he  owed  to  his  future 
son-in-law :  it  made  any  opposition  on  his  part  seem 
ungracious  ;  and,  in  view  of  his  own  early  marriage,  extremely 
hard  to  justify. 

For  Stella,  the  six  months  passed  quickly.  Sometimes  she 
felt  that  she  was  composed  of  two  distinct  personalities.  When 
Charles  was  with  her  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her 
decision.  He  possessed  a  happy  knack  of  impressing  people  ; 
they  liked  him,  they  admired  his  efficiency,  they  enjoyed 
doing  him  service.  Whenever  they  went  out  together  Stella 
noticed  the  same  thing — waiters  were  attentive  and  friendly ; 
porters,  at  the  sight  of  his  face  at  a  carriage  window,  fought 
for  the  privilege  of  carrying  his  luggage.  It  was  as  though 
her  companion  carried  Aladdin’s  Lamp  and  had  only  to  rub 
it  to  obtain  whatever  he  desired.  With  her  lack  of  experience 
it  was  an  easy  way  to  esteem,  for  a  pocket  full  of  small  change 
is  the  modern  equivalent  of  Aladdin’s  Lamp,  and  Mr.  Scarp 
knew  what  to  give  and  how  to  give  it  gracefully. 

Never  before  had  Stella  been  so  gay.  Milicent  encouraged 
her  to  buy  pretty  clothes  and  Jasper  made  her  a  generous 
allowance.  Aladdin’s  Lamp  did  not  cease  to  operate  when 
Charles  was  absent,  his  influence  seemed  to  permeate  her 
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whole  life.  She  shed  her  few  remaining  crudities  as  a 
butterfly  shakes  its  gleaming  wings  and  sheds  the  last  dry 
fragments  of  its  chrysalis  case.  Charles  was  ever  at  her 
service,  ready  to  escort  her  to  theatres,  luncheons  at  smart 
restaurants,  dances,  even  the  circus  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
He  was  a  restrained  lover  and  avoided  anything  which  might 
embarrass  their  friendship  or  make  her  apprehensive  of  the 
future. 

When  she  was  alone,  however,  the  other  personality  intruded. 
She  thought  of  Dennis,  sometimes  even  of  Richard,  and 
compared  their  irresponsible  youth  with  the  extreme  maturity 
of  the  man  she  was  to  marry.  She  felt  that  it  might  have 
been  easier  to  grow  up  with  a  husband  than  to  chase  his 
experience  in  a  frenzied  effort  to  attain  that  equality  which 
her  soul  demanded,  that  perfect  understanding  which  Milicent 
maintained  was  the  secret  of  married  happiness.  How  could 
she  hope  to  catch  up  with  a  man  who  had  so  big  a  start  ? 
He  knew  ...  he  had  seen.  Sometimes  she  was  afraid  to 
think  how  much  he  knew,  or  to  guess  how  much  he  had 
seen.  To  such  a  man  could  she  ever  be  more  than  just  another 
experience  in  a  crowded  life  ?  Not,  of  course,  the  same  sort 
of  experience.  That  would  have  been  intolerable  ;  she  would 
brook  no  rival  in  his  affection  ;  she  was  the  first  in  the  role 
for  which  she  had  been  chosen  I 

Naturally,  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  women  :  sometimes 
he  met  friends  at  restaurants  and  introduced  her  to  them — 
fashionable,  smart  women  with  whom  he  was  completely  and 
admirably  at  home.  She  realized  her  ignorance,  but  he  never 
allowed  her  to  feel  uncomfortable  :  she  was  drawn  into  the 
circle  and  he  was  always  ready  to  cover  her  lack  of  experience. 
It  was  good  ...  as  far  as  it  went.  But  would  he  grow 
tired  of  defending  her,  before  she  had  learned  to  hold  her 
own  ? 

As  the  time  for  the  wedding  approached  her  misgivings 
increased.  Her  mother  had  been  less  help  even  than  usual, 
for  she  was  oppressed  by  the  knowledge  that  she  had  a  duty 
to  perform  before  the  marriage  took  place— a  duty  which 
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presented  unusual  difficulties  in  the  case  of  a  daughter  who 
belonged  so  entirely  to  a  new  generation. 

At  last,  a  fortnight  before  the  time  arranged,  Milicent  had 
faced  her  responsibility  with  a  grim  determination  to  do  her 
duty  and  an  apologetic  sincerity  which  confirmed  Stella’s 
worst  fears.  Marriage  involved  self-sacrifice  .  .  .  submission 
.  .  .  submission,  perhaps,  to  certain  things  which  were  not 
.  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .  quite  nice.  Poor  Milicent  !  A  spice  of 
humour  would  have  saved  her.  But  this  meagre  effort  was 
the  best  that  her  powers  of  description  could  compass  and  it 
only  succeeded  in  making  Stella  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

She  knew  quite  a  lot  about  marriage,  for  she  had  been  to 
an  up-to-date  school.  But,  always,  it  had  seemed  to  be  a 
joyous  adventure,  a  linking  of  kindred  spirits  in  a  new  and 
stimulating  experience.  Now,  it  seemed  that  they  had  been 
all  wrong  :  marriage  was  a  state  of  servitude,  a  state  which 
demanded  submission  without  any  adequate  compensation. 
It  involved  the  discomfort  of  bearing  children  without  any 
return  save  the  dubious  privilege  of  moulding  the  destinies 
of  the  haphazard  products  of  this  prosaic  contract. 

“  There’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,”  Milicent  added  in  a 
belated  effort  to  neutralize  her  gloomy  prelude. 

Charles  had  never  been  nearer  to  losing  his  prospective 
bride  than  at  that  moment.  As  Milicent  had  depicted  it, 
marriage  had  no  glamour,  no  high  lights,  no  joyous  irrespon¬ 
sibility  ;  it  was  a  slavish  adherence  to  certain  fixed  rules 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  dim  past  and  would  persist 
to  all  eternity — it  was  clearly  defined  in  the  marriage  service  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

“  But  surely  that  isn’t  all  ?  ” 

To  Milicent  it  had  seemed  quite  enough — more  than 
enough.  The  question  surprised  her.  She  fumbled  in  the 
past  for  some  memory  which  might  be  produced,  like  a 
conjuror’s  rabbit,  for  the  amusement  of  this  restless  child. 
She  pictured  Jasper  as  he  had  been  when  he  married  her  : 
she  tried  to  analyse  her  feelings  during  those  first  few  trying 
weeks  of  married  life.  There  was  very  little,  she  felt,  in  her 
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own  experience  to  help  a  girl  of  Stella’s  disposition  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  responsibilities  which  awaited 
her. 

“  There  will  be  social  duties,  dear — dinner  parties  .  .  . 
at-home  days.  ...” 

Stella  made  a  face.  “  How  exciting  !  ” 

“  It’s  not  meant  to  be  exciting,”  Milicent  protested.  “  It’s 
perfectly  natural  to  marry  and  have  children.  There’s  plenty 
to  do  in  a  house  with  children.  A  woman’s  place  is  at  home.” 

“  Well,  I  think  it’s  jolly  hard  on  the  woman.  The  man 
has  all  the  fun.  If  it’s  a  partnership,  there  should  be  more 
give  and  take.  For  instance,  he  might  wash  the  baby  or 
wheel  the  perambulator.” 

“  That’s  how  it’s  been  with  me,  dear.  Perhaps,  in  the 
future,  things  will  be  different.  Charles  isn’t  at  all  old- 
fashioned.  But,  of  course,  it’s  always  a  risk  .  .  .  changing 
things.” 

Stella  patted  her  hand.  “  Poor  little  mother  !  You  were 
born  twenty  years  too  soon — we  live  and  learn.  I  don’t 
think,  somehow,  that  Charles  will  be  a  very  hard  task-master.” 

She  had  suddenly  realized  how  impossible  it  was  to  picture 
the  genial  Charles  as  a  domestic  tyrant  and  her  confidence 
in  the  future  was  partly  restored.  The  wedding  presents 
were  arriving  and  every  ring  at  the  bell,  every  knock  at  the 
door,  was  a  fresh  excitement. 

Two  days  before  the  wedding  her  doubts  returned.  She 
suddenly  realized  how  little  they  knew  of  her  future  husband  : 
he  was  a  secretive  man.  Where  did  he  come  from  ?  Had  he 
any  relations  ?  If  so,  why  did  she  never  meet  them  ?  Theodore 
had  hinted  at  something  strange — something  Dick  had  said 
about  mysterious  comings  and  goings  at  night.  It  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  these  sudden  doubts  and  misgivings  which 
never  assailed  her  when  Charles  was  present.  Did  she  really 
love  him  ?  If  so,  such  doubts  were  rank  disloyalty.  It  was 
more  a  sort  of  fascination  :  he  was  interesting  ;  he  attracted 
her  ;  he  dangled  happiness  before  her,  like  a  carrot  in  front 
of  a  donkey’s  nose.  Then,  a  few  hours  later,  returning  from 
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a  party  or  theatre,  she  was  sure  that  she  loved  him.  It  was 
only  that  she  was  a  little  scared  by  his  masterful  personality  ; 
and  that  was  perfectly  natural.  He  was  always  immaculately 
dressed  :  she  could  not  picture  him  in  any  more  homely  or 
intimate  costume.  Marriage  was  a  plunge,  but,  according 
to  Milicent,  it  was  the  only  career  for  a  woman  and  every 
girl  had  to  accept  it  sooner  or  later.  But  it  would  have 
been  less  embarrassing  with  someone  younger  .  .  .  like 
Dennis. 

On  the  following  day  she  had  no  time  for  introspection. 
The  house  was  in  the  hands  of  workmen.  Milicent’s  carpets 
were  too  precious  to  be  exposed  to  the  heavy  traffic  of  a 
wedding  reception.  Druggets  were  being  put  down,  a  marquee 
was  being  erected  on  the  tennis  court  and  choice  plants  were 
being  imported  by  Mr.  Stubbs  for  decorative  purposes.  It 
was  very  exciting,  to  be  the  centre  of  all  this  bustle  and 
movement,  to  know  that  to-morrow  would  be  your  very  own 
day — the  bride’s  day. 

Workmen  were  everywhere  ;  big,  stout  men  with  carpet 
pads  on  their  knees  and  a  healthy  appetite  for  the  bread, 
cheese  and  beer  which  Mrs.  Glasspot  provided.  All  day  long 
they  crawled  about  the  house  with  hammers  in  their  hands 
and  tintacks  in  their  mouths  .  .  .  tacking  down  druggets. 

They  always  paused  when  she  passed  by,  and  regarded  her 
with  bovine  eyes  which  noted  her  points  with  friendly 
approbation — a  fine  lass,  with  that  red  hair,  and  a  most  suitable 
bride  for  the  grand  gentleman  from  next  door  .  .  .  tap  .  .  . 
tap  .  .  .  tap.  .  .  .  They  were  at  it  again  almost  at  once,  for 
Messrs.  Bunder  &  Plat  catered  for  many  weddings  and  brides 
were  plentiful.  Jasper  Valiant  was  a  just  man,  but  not  a 
generous  one.  .  .  .  Now,  if  it  had  been  at  Mr.  Scarp’s  house 
.  .  .  tap  .  .  .  tap  .  .  .  tap.  .  .  . 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  two  o’clock.  The  “  happy 
couple  ”  would  leave  at  five  o’clock,  spend  the  night  in  London, 
go  on  to  Switzerland  the  next  day,  and  pass  by  easy  stages  to 
Cannes  via  the  Italian  lakes.  It  would  be  unfashionably  late 
for  the  South  of  France,  but  Charles  maintained  that  the  late 
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spring  was  a  beautiful  time  for  the  Riviera  and  would  give 
them  a  measure  of  solitude  which  would  have  been  impossible 
in  the  season. 

Stella  was,  at  last,  realizing  the  inevitability  of  the  step 
she  was  taking.  Boxes  were  packed,  the  wedding-dress  was 
waiting,  covered  with  tissue  paper,  on  the  big  bed  in  the 
spare  room.  The  neat  coat  and  skirt  for  the  journey  were 
hanging  in  the  wardrobe.  Everything  was  new.  It  was 
like  the  butterflies  she  had  bred — one  day  a  dingy,  pointed 
chrysalis,  the  next  a  dazzling  insect  with  nectar  for  its  food 
and  the  world  for  its  playground.  She  fingered  the  dainty 
clothing  and  admired  its  softness  and  texture — too  good  to 
be  hidden,  too  fine  for  her  robust  youth  ...  all  that  lace 
and  fancy  work,  but  too  much  wool.  Nobody  to  look  at  it : 
nobody  to  admire  it  !  Nobody  ?  But  she  would  belong  to 
someone  then  ...  by  this  time  to-morrow — somebody  who 
could  claim  privileges  which  had  inspired  that  note  of  warning 
in  her  mother’s  valedictory  remarks. 

She  undressed  rapidly  and  slipped  into  bed,  her  own  bed 
which  had  been  a  happy  refuge  since  childhood.  If  she 
worried  and  couldn’t  sleep,  people  would  say  how  pale  she 
looked,  “  poor  child.”  If  only  it  had  been  autumn  she  would 
have  been  tanned  and  then  it  would  have  been  quite  all  right. 
In  any  case,  now,  she  would  look  pale  beside  her  massive, 
pink,  smiling  bridegroom.  He  would  be  sure  to  smile  :  it 
was  just  the  sort  of  occasion  he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Why 
had  she  selected  a  pink  material  for  the  bridesmaids’  dresses  ? 
It  was  an  absurd  colour  with  her  red  hair  .  .  .  blue  would 
have  been  much  better.  And  the  bridesmaids  !  Two  cousins 
who  hardly  ever  came  to  the  house,  and  with  whom  she  had 
absolutely  nothing  in  common,  two  acquaintances  from  the 
neighbourhood  who  would  probably  giggle,  and  two  school 
friends  of  whom  her  father  thoroughly  disapproved  because 
they  were  “  modern.”  It  was  absurd  to  think  how  few  real 
friends  she  possessed :  she  was  affectionate  enough,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  atmosphere  at  North  View  which 
withered  friendship.  Perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to  make 
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friends  in  the  future.  .  .  .  And  .  .  .  she  had  forgotten  to 
say  her  prayers. 

She  lay  on  her  side,  with  eyes  closed,  and  prayed  that 
Charles  would  be  kind  to  her,  and  remember  that  she  was 
still  very  young  (for  a  moment  she  paused  for  a  suitable 
petition)  and  that  she  might  come  to  love  him  in  the  proper 
way.  It  was  a  pathetic  conclusion,  but  she  was  conscious  of 
something  lacking  in  her  relationship  to  the  man  she  was 
about  to  marry.  Was  it  faith  ? 

For  four  days  she  had  not  seen  him  and  they  had  been  days 
of  doubt.  It  was  nothing  to  worry  about,  his  note  assured 
her,  just  a  common  cold.  But  he  was  staying  in  his  room  and 
did  not  want  anyone  else  to  catch  it.  There  was  no  fear  for  the 
wedding  ;  he  would  be  quite  well  and  free  from  infection  by 
that  time.  Four  days  !  And,  the  day  before  that,  he  had  been 
unable  to  see  her  in  the  evening  owing  to  an  important 
engagement  in  town.  She  had  not  been  satisfied  with  his 
explanation  and  they  had  very  nearly  quarrelled.  In  bed 
she  felt  that  she  had  been  unreasonable,  and  remorse  had  kept 
her  awake.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  she  heard  him 
return  :  she  could  hear  the  wheels  of  his  trap  on  the  gravel, 
she  even  heard  him  say  something  to  Prentice  as  he  opened 
the  front  door  with  his  latch-key.  Funny  how  sounds  carry 
at  night  !  Prentice  !  She  disliked  the  man,  with  his  ferrety 
face  and  green  eyes,  and  she  felt  that  he  would  not  welcome 
her  to  “  Kimberley.”  How  like  Charles  to  give  his  house 
a  name  like  that  !  It  was  a  very  late  engagement,  keeping 
him  in  London  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  And  he 
sounded  agitated  !  That  wasn’t  like  Charles. 
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IT  was  her  wedding  morning.  Stella  rubbed  her  eyes  and 
jumped  out  of  bed  :  no  good  trying  to  sleep  any  more, 
and  it  was  only  six  o’clock.  She  rummaged  in  her  drawers 
for  some  familiar  garments,  old  friends  and  tried  which  would 
not  despise  the  cow-shed  or  the  fowl-yard.  She  would  wear 
them  just  once  more  ;  then,  probably,  Milicent  would  send 
them  to  a  jumble  sale  and  old  Mrs.  Gompers  would  look  them 
over  through  her  thick  glasses  and  tell  the  vicar  that  they 
smelt  like  a  farmyard.  Then  he  would  reduce  the  price  and 
let  her  have  them  for  one  of  her  nieces.  All  the  familiar 
landmarks  would  slip  away  into  the  distance  to-day,  worn-out 
“  combies,”  once  used  to  keep  the  white  rats  warm,  school 
stockings  with  holes  in  them,  hockey  sticks,  store  boxes  with 
derelict  butterflies,  the  comb  with  half  its  teeth  missing  which 
she  had  used  in  Godfrey’s  “makeshift”  band  ...  all  the 
old,  dear,  disreputable  things  which  Milicent  was  always 
trying  to  get  rid  of  because  they  harboured  dust.  There  were 
heaps  of  them  .  .  .  drawers  full,  quite  tidy  but  quite  useless. 
And  she  would  never  see  them  again,  because  she  was  going 
to  be  Mrs.  Blandon  Scarp.  She  dressed  and  went  down  the 
garden  to  see  if  Tansy  had  arrived  :  he  was  a  landmark, 
quite  stationary,  but  very  precious  on  this  day  of  turmoil. 

He  was  hall  an  hour  late  and  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Stubbs  had  told  him  that  it  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
holiday.  .  .  .  “  But  cows  and  sich  doesn’t  take  no  notice  of 
’olidays,  nohow.”  The  old  man  was  in  a  thoroughly  bad 
temper  which  he  was  doing  his  best  to  hide.  He  had  hoped 
to  go  to  the  church,  but  Trotter,  the  omnipotent,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  staff  arrangement,  had  told  him  that  he  would 
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have  to  stay  in  the  garden.  Everybody  couldn’t  go,  and 
Mr.  Tansy’s  humble  station  did  not  entitle  him  to  such  a 
privilege.  It  was  rather  hard,  the  old  man  thought,  for  he 
had  played  with  Miss  Stella  since  she  was  a  baby  and  they 
had  always  been  real  pals. 

“  Sorry  I  can’t  help,  to-day,”  said  the  girl.  “  You  see, 
I  mustn’t  smell  of  cows.  Brides  don’t.  But  I’d  like  to 
watch.  It’s  been  good  fun  down  here.” 

Mr.  Tansy  was  glad  that  his  head  was  tucked  into  Bell’s 
soft  warm  flank.  His  eyes  were  watering,  “  dang  it  arl,”  eyes 
often  did  things  like  that  on  a  cold  morning  when  one  was  old. 

The  milk  hissed  into  the  gleaming  pail. 

“  You’ll  come  to  the  church  ?  ”  said  Stella. 

Swish  .  .  .  swish  .  .  .  Bell  flicked  her  tail :  a  foam  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  milk.  Mr.  Tansy  was  being  rough  with 
her  ;  she  wanted  to  kick  the  pail  over. 

“  That  there  Trotter  says  as  I  baint  ter.” 

The  milk  splashed  more  softly  :  he  had  unburdened  himself 
and  she  would  understand  why  he  wasn’t  there. 

“  Oh  !  But  that’s  nonsense.  It’s  my  day,  and  I  say  you 
shall.  I  order  you  to.” 

“  It’s  all  bin  arranged.” 

She  stamped  her  foot.  “  You’ll  come  ...  or  ...  or 
I  won’t  be  married  at  all.” 

The  old  man  looked  up,  with  watery  eyes  which  he  made 
no  effort  to  hide  :  “  My  blacks  is  in  pawn  ...  I  don’t  often 
want  ’em.  The  missus  was  goin’  ter  get  ’em  out  in  toime.” 

“  I’ll  give  you  ten  bob.  You  can  clear  off  when  you’ve 
finished  here.  I’ll  tell  Trotter  and  make  it  all  right  with 
Stubbs.  Two  o’clock  .  .  .  now,  don’t  forget.” 

“  I  woan’t  get  the  sack  ?  ” 

“  No.  That’ll  be  quite  all  right.” 

At  eight  o’clock  Milicent  took  a  cup  of  tea  to  Stella’s  bed¬ 
room  ;  she  wanted  to  persuade  her  to  stay  in  bed  for  breakfast 
and  had  given  orders  that  the  bride  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 
There  was  no  reply  to  her  tap  on  the  door  and,  for  a  moment, 
she  stood  listening,  uncertain  whether  to  go  in  or  to  let  the 
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girl  sleep  on.  But  it  was  eight  o’clock,  and  they  had  all  gone 
to  bed  early.  Milicent  turned  the  handle  softly  and  peeped 
in.  The  window  was  wide  open  and  the  bed-clothes  were 
lying  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  ;  beside  the  bed.  That  always 
meant  a  bad  night  .  .  .  when  the  clothes  came  untucked. 
It  had  been  the  same  from  childhood  :  when  Stella  was 
restless  she  always  scattered  the  clothes  over  the  floor  when 
she  got  up. 

Milicent  stood  there,  paralysed  by  a  sudden  fear.  Marriage 
was  an  alarming  experience,  she  had  found  it  so.  And  Stella 
was  excitable  and  very  young.  Had  they  been  too  precipitate 
in  arranging  things  so  rapidly  ?  Perhaps  it  was  all  a  mistake 
and  the  girl  didn’t  love  Charles,  after  all.  She  was  very 
inexperienced  and  the  glamour  of  his  wealth  might  have 
swept  her  off  her  feet.  Milicent  stood  there  in  her  pale  blue 
dressing-gown  with  her  straw-coloured  hair  dangling  down 
her  back  in  a  meagre  pig-tail  and  pink  feet  peeping  from  soft 
bedroom  slippers.  .  .  .  Supposing  .  .  . 

She  walked  to  the  window  and  put  her  head  outside.  There 
were  laurel  bushes  down  below  .  .  .  supposing  .  .  . 

She  heard  a  soft  laugh.  Two  hands  closed  round  her 
waist  :  she  was  drawn  back  into  the  room  and  deposited  on 
the  bed.  Stella  stood  back  and  pointed  at  her  mother. 

“  Behold  the  bride  !  ”  she  said.  “  And  .  .  .  very  nice,  too. 
Much  prettier  than  the  real  one.” 

“  Don’t  be  silly,  dear.  You  shouldn’t  have  got  up  so 
early.” 

“  A  bride  may  do  whatever  she  likes  ;  she  is  supreme, 
omnipotent  :  and  I  want  old  Tansy  to  come  to  the  church. 
He’s  known  me  nearly  as  long  as  you  have.  Stubbs  must 
give  him  a  white  button-hole.  He’s  going  to  wear  his  ‘  blacks,’ 
and  I  want  him  to  be  quite  sure  it  isn’t  a  funeral.  It’s  very 
easy  to  mix  up  things  at  that  age.” 

Milicent  dangled  a  slipper.  It  was  very  difficult  to  know 
when  her  daughter  was  serious.  “  Yes,  dear  ...  of  course.” 

The  girl  flicked  the  shoe  off.  It  fell  on  the  floor  with  a 
soft  thud. 
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“  You’ve  a  very  pretty  foot,”  she  said.  “  That’s  a  sure 
sign  of  breeding.  Mine  are  much  too  large.  I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know  what  Charles  will  think.  You  see,  he’s  really  in  love 
with  you ,  mother  mine  !  ” 

“  Mine  ache  a  good  deal,”  said  Milicent.  “  Dr.  Benyan 
always  told  me  that  my  arch  was  too  high.” 

Stella  took  the  small,  pink  foot  in  her  hand  :  “  This  little 
pig  ...”  she  said. 

“  You  are  tickling,  dear.  But  I’m  glad  your  home  will 
be  next  door.  You’ll  be  able  to  run  in  and  out.” 

Stella  looked  at  the  cup  of  tea,  forgotten  on  the  chest  of 
drawers.  “  Is  that  for  me  ?  ” 

“  It’ll  be  quite  cold.  I’ll  tell  Bessie  to  make  some  more.” 

At  breakfast,  everyone  was  a  little  self-conscious.  It  was 
Stella’s  day  and  Milicent’s  brain  was  quite  out  of  control — 
she  was  convinced  that  everything  would  go  wrong.  The 
morning  was  too  bright  to  last,  there  would  be  rain  later  on, 
and  everyone  would  crowd  into  the  marquee  instead  of  roaming 
round  the  garden.  And  Stubbs  had  taken  such  pains  to  have 
everything  nice.  And  what  would  Stella  like  for  lunch  ? 
She  must  have  something  light  and  nourishing,  and  Mrs. 
Glasspot  had  suggested  a  chicken  souffle  .  .  .  such  a  comfort, 
Mrs.  Glasspot  ! 

Jasper  was  not  present.  That  was  fortunate,  for  he  would 
have  been  sure  to  flurry  her.  As  he  had  pointed  out,  even 
such  an  important  event  as  his  daughter’s  wedding  could 
not  entirely  suspend  operations  in  the  City,  or  enable  anybody 
else  to  deal  with  his  correspondence.  He  had  breakfasted 
at  eight  o’clock  and  caught  the  eight-forty  train  to  town. 
Now,  Milicent  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  would  miss  his 
train  back,  and  be  late  for  the  wedding.  If  there  was  a  fog  it 
would  be  very  awkward,  for  he  had  an  appointment  at  eleven- 
thirty,  which  left  very  little  time  for  him  to  get  home  to 
dress. 

Theodore  did  his  best  to  reassure  her.  He  pointed  out 
that,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  a  fog  was  very  unlikely,  more 
especially  at  midday.  He  explained  the  meteorological  aspects 
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of  the  situation  and  added  that,  if  any  unforeseen  catastrophe 
occurred,  he  would  be  at  hand  to  give  his  sister  away. 

Godfrey  remarked  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Theo  had 
always  been  an  adept  at  giving  the  family  away,  he  would 
probably  do  the  job  well.  The  gratification  of  watching  his 
brother’s  reactions  to  this  remark  was  denied  him,  for  Stella, 
who  was  sitting  on  his  left,  trod  heavily  on  his  toe.  He  felt 
that  it  was  a  most  unfair  interpretation  of  a  bride’s  privileges. 
It  made  him  feel  sick,  he  said,  as  he  held  out  his  plate  for  a 
second  helping  of  bacon. 

The  news  from  next  door  was  good.  The  bridegroom  was 
quite  fit  again  and  the  best  man  had  him  well  in  hand.  Barney 
Briscoe,  his  old  business  friend,  had  undertaken  the  task  of 
seeing  Mr.  Charles  Blandon  Scarp  safely  through  his  wedding. 
Stella  had  met  him  two  or  three  times  and  his  friendship 
and  admiration  for  her  future  husband  had  done  much  to 
reassure  her.  Mr.  Briscoe  was  so  essentially  a  gentleman  : 
he  had  a  soft,  husky  voice  and  a  mild,  apologetic  manner. 
He  was  thoughtful  for  others  and  rarely  seemed  to  consult 
his  own  interests.  Yet,  in  spite  of  attributes  so  antagonistic 
to  worldly  success,  he  had  worked  up  a  successful  business 
and  controlled  it  without  any  apparent  effort.  If  Charles 
had  searched  the  City  he  could  have  selected  no  greater 
contrast  for  his  friend.  Barney  had  told  Stella  that  she  was 
a  very  lucky  girl,  and,  coming  from  such  a  source,  she  had 
regarded  it  as  a  favourable  omen  for  the  future.  Neither  he 
nor  Charles  disclosed  the  real  foundation  of  their  friendship, 
but,  to  the  best  man,  this  was  a  red-letter  day,  for  he  had 
received  many  favours  without  much  opportunity  for 
repayment. 

The  relations  on  the  bridegroom’s  side  were  scanty — two 
cousins,  a  sister  (with  a  grievance)  and  one  or  two  distant 
connections  who  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  recognize 
Mr.  Scarp  by  his  size.  It  was  a  meagre  collection  in  view  of 
the  number  of  guests  who  had  been  invited  ;  but  he  had 
supplemented  it  generously  from  the  ranks  of  his  business 
friends,  and  felt  tolerably  satisfied  with  the  result.  After 
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all,  one  didn’t  bother  on  such  occasions,  provided  the  status 
of  the  guests  was  commensurate  with  the  social  standing  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  and  their  costume  attuned  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  occasion.  Theodore  had  been  careful  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  list  of  guests  offered  little  information  with 
regard  to  the  family  history  of  his  future  brother-in-law. 
But,  as  Milicent  was  the  only  safe  recipient  for  his  misgivings, 
he  got  little  satisfaction  beyond  vague  and  rambling  statement, 
with  regard  to  the  caterers,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
Charles’s  thoughtfulness  in  keeping  his  list  within  reasonable 
proportions. 

Stella  did  not  appear  at  lunch.  She  was  dressing  by  easy 
stages  in  response  to  her  mother’s  repeatedly  expressed  desire 
that  she  should  run  no  risk  of  having  to  hurry  at  the  last 
moment.  There  was  the  hair-dresser  at  eleven-thirty — a 
master  stroke  of  diplomacy  on  Milicent’s  part,  for  it  guaranteed 
a  subsequent  period  of  tranquillity.  Even  Stella  would  hardly 
risk  the  work  of  that  master  hand,  and  her  mass  of  hair  was 
never  easy  to  tame.  At  twelve-thirty  there  was  the  chicken 
souffle  and  a  glass  of  claret  on  a  tray  in  the  bedroom,  with 
dainty  under-garments  coyly  sheltering  beneath  an  old  quilted 
dressing-gown  which  was  performing  this  last  service  before 
being  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Waldron  either  for  parochial  or  home 
service.  From  time  to  time  a  shattering  blow  on  the  locked 
door  betokened  the  fact  that  Godfrey  had  not  lost  interest 
in  proceedings  and  was  doing  his  best  to  keep  up  the  family 
spirits.  Bessie  was  in  reserve  in  case  of  any  emergency,  and 
Mrs.  Hogarth  of  Bond  Street  was  waiting  to  put  finishing 
touches  to  her  masterpiece  when  it  had  replaced  the  ancient 
dressing-gown. 

By  this  time  Stella  was  a  puppet  in  their  hands,  a  lay  figure 
for  the  consummation  of  the  exacting  art  of  dressing  a  bride. 
With  protesting  gasps  she  was  duly  compressed,  screwed  up 
and  clamped  down.  She  could  scarcely  move  without  a 
cautionary  word  or  gentle  reproof.  She  was  like  a  cork  tossed 
on  the  foaming  crest  of  a  wave  which  was  to  transport  her  to 
a  new  and  untried  world.  It  would  have  been  easier  if  she 
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could  have  taken  a  deep  breath  ;  but,  if  she  did,  something 
would  inevitably  burst  or  come  undone.  She  could  only 
submit  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Stella  always  maintained  that  her  mother,  frightened  lest 
she  should  play  truant  at  the  last  moment,  had  drugged  that 
glass  of  claret.  From  the  moment  she  swallowed  it  life  became 
a  dream  :  she  was  conscious  of  her  surroundings  as  of  some¬ 
thing  entirely  disconnected  from  her  own  personality.  She 
was  moved  from  place  to  place  ;  she  sat  in  a  carriage  beside 
her  father ;  she  walked  automatically  up  a  broad  passage 
between  crowds  of  people — she  knew  they  were  people  because 
they  had  white  faces  ...  all  turned  the  same  way.  At  the 
end  of  the  passage  there  were  flowers,  masses  and  masses  of 
flowers,  they  made  her  think  of  Stubbs  and  old  Tansy.  There 
was  a  tall  figure,  in  a  frock-coat  and  white  waistcoat,  which 
seemed  vaguely  familiar.  With  him  was  a  small  man  who 
looked  absurdly  insignificant  beside  his  companion.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  man  in  a  white  surplice  who  said  a  great  many 
things  which  were  quite  unintelligible.  Once  the  big  man 
said  something,  and  once  she  repeated  some  words  which 
the  man  in  the  surplice  read  for  her  benefit.  Someone  put 
a  plain  gold  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand.  Then, 
they  all  moved  off  to  a  small,  stuffy  room,  smelling  of  dusty 
cassocks  and  mouldy  hymn-books,  where  several  people 
kissed  her.  Back  again  in  the  church  .  .  .  the  organ  .  .  . 
more  faces — more  than  ever  .  .  .  more  talking  .  .  .  more 
kissing  .  .  .  Milicent  crying  .  .  .  her  father’s  whiskers  .  .  . 
Theodore  .  .  .  Godfrey  with  an  old  slipper  and  a  fistful  of 
rice  .  .  .  rice  everywhere,  hard,  no  good  to  eat.  .  .  . 

When  she  woke  up  Stella  was  alone  with  Charles  in  the 
Valiant  landau,  and  they  were  crossing  Westminster  Bridge. 
Her  hand  was  uncomfortably  hot,  and  she  realized  that  it 
was  engulfed  in  the  massive  paw  of  her  companion  .  .  .  her 
husband. 

“  Feel  all  right  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  thanks.” 

Charles  released  her  hand  and  glanced  out  of  the  window. 
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“  Did  you  hear  my  speech  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  It  was  good  .  .  . 
distinctly  good.  Barney  told  me  so.” 

“  I  didn’t  hear  it.  ...  I  didn’t  hear  anything  except  that 
yell  Godfrey  gave  after  the  last  bout  of  kissing.” 

“You  were  wonderful,”  he  said.  “Just  like  a  white  lily 
with  a  golden  crown  veiled  in  mist.” 

“  Fog,”  said  his  bride.  “  It  felt  much  more  like  a  fog.” 

He  was  looking  down  at  her,  and  suddenly  she  realized  that 
she  was  no  longer  Stella  Valiant ;  she  was  Stella  Scarp  ;  she 
belonged  to  this  man  and  she  bore  his  name.  What  was  he 
really  like  ?  Her  hand  was  on  his  arm  and  she  pressed  it. 
“  You’ll  be  patient  with  me  .  .  .  Charles  ?  ” 

He  patted  the  hand.  “  My  dear,”  he  protested.  “:This 
is  the  year  1899.  ...  I  am  your  most  humble  servant.” 

“  Have  you  hurt  your  leg  ?  ” 

“  So  !  My  dream  lady  could  notice  that.  Just  a  trivial 
accident.  It  was  a  little  stiff  at  first.” 

“  Yes.  I  saw  you  were  limping.  Possibly  I  was  anxious 
about  your  cold,  and  a  limp  wasn’t  what  I  expected.” 

“  You  were  splendid.” 

“  I  was  afraid.  Somehow,  it  all  seems  unnatural.  We 
know  so  little  about  each  other.  Sometimes  you  seem  to 
belong  to  another  world  and  I  feel  as  though  I  am  wandering 
into  a  strange  country.” 

“  I  suppose  marriage  is  always  a  little  like  that.  One  has 
to  assimilate  new  ideas,  get  used  to  new  surroundings,  learn 
how  to  be  independent.  You  should  find  that  easy,  my  dear, 
and  I  shan’t  hurry  you.” 

“  Must  I  .  .  .” 

He  put  his  fingers  on  her  lips.  “  My  dear  child,  there  is 
no  must  in  our  future  relationship.  You  shall  do  whatever 
you  please.  I  am  not  an  ogre  ;  and,  as  it  happens,  I  love  you 
— love  your  body,  and,  even  more,  that  which  is  more  lasting 
than  the  body  .  .  .  that  something  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  girl  I  love.  I  am  not  a  very  religious  man,  as  we  are 
apt  to  interpret  religion  ;  but  I  believe  in  something  more 
enduring  than  mere  physical  attraction.  I  am  a  conceited 
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man,  too — conceited  enough  to  hope  that  very  soon  my 
love  will  be  returned  in  full  measure.  Until  then,  I  am  content 
to  wait.  When  the  time  comes  you  will  have  ceased  to  fear.” 

The  deep  tone  of  his  voice  reassured  her :  his  words  rang 
true.  The  old  spell  was  upon  her  and,  once  again,  she  trusted 
him.  It  was  going  to  be  a  splendid  life.  She  would  never 
have  doubted  him  had  it  not  been  for  those  three  days  and  all 
the  wearisome  preparation  in  which  she  seemed  to  play  so 
small  a  part.  She  had  been  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  and  she  was 
made  for  sunlight  and  freedom. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


MR.  SCARP  was  a  man  of  his  word.  He  wooed  his 
wife  with  all  the  patience  he  had  manifested  in  the  earlier 
days  of  their  association,  and  he  won  her  complete  affection. 
For  a  man  of  his  experience  it  was,  perhaps,  not  a  very  difficult 
task.  Stella  was  lapped  in  luxury,  all  her  wants  were  anticipated. 
Charles  was  perfectly  and  admirably  at  home  under  trying 
conditions  which  were  entirely  new  to  her,  she  was  sea-sick 
and  he  didn’t  mind,  he  claimed  nothing  and  gave  all.  For  a 
generous  disposition  there  was  only  one  response  to  such  an 
invitation,  and  in  giving  her  love  she  found  a  happiness  which 
she  had  never  contemplated. 

Charles  believed  in  movement  and  it  suited  her  mood.  Never 
before  had  she  been  out  of  England  except  for  her  brief  stay 
in  France.  Everything  was  new  to  her — the  green  hill-side 
specked  with  tiny  toy  chalets,  lakes  of  an  amazing  blueness,  the 
twin  snowy  breasts  of  the  Jungfrau,  white  peaks  piling  upwards 
to  a  turquoise  sky,  emerald  slopes  enfolding  peaceful  valleys 
in  their  close  embrace,  tumbling  waterfalls  ;  busy,  bustling 
trains  which  rattled  through  the  tranquil  country-side  with 
raucous  cries  which  bounced  from  hill  to  hill  until  they  were 
lost  in  some  distant  pass. 

They  wandered  for  miles  on  springy  turf ;  they  scrambled 
up  stony  woodland  paths  to  the  musical  splash  of  falling  water  ; 
they  climbed  moderate  mountains  with  the  help  of  a  genial 
guide  who  told  them  local  legends  and  viewed  with  sympathetic 
understanding  Stella’s  conviction  that  she  was  becoming  a 
mountaineer.  Charles  knew  better  :  he  wasn’t  going  to  run 
any  risks  with  this  new  and  dainty  possession.  She  was  strong 
and  shapely,  a  woman  specially  designed  by  providence  for  love 
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and  laughter.  But  he  would  not  risk  so  precious  a  possession 
to  satisfy  a  craving  for  excitement  or  to  flatter  her  pride. 

Ele  loved  adventure,  the  thrill  of  uncertainty,  a  spice  of 
danger  ;  but  this  was  no  time  for  such  indulgence.  Never 
before  had  he  completely  surrendered  to  love.  He  had  always 
realized  the  value  of  restraint,  the  added  impetus  which  may 
be  derived  from  a  deliberate  control.  Now,  he  was  reaping  the 
reward  of  his  self-discipline.  He  had  attained  his  object  in 
full  measure.  The  girl  of  his  deliberate  choice  returned  his 
affection.  It  was  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  success¬ 
ful  home  life.  Perhaps  it  was  natural  that,  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Scarp’s  sentimental  side  was  uppermost.  He  was  taking  no 
risks. 

By  easy  stages  they  made  their  way  down  to  the  French 
Riviera.  As  Charles  had  predicted,  it  was  very  hot,  and  they 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  wallowing  in  a  tepid  sea  and  basking 
on  sands  which  would  have  cooked  an  egg.  Some  of  the  hotels 
were  closed,  but  at  the  Splendide  Charles  introduced  his  bride 
to  a  world  of  feverish  excitement  and  luxury  which  she  had 
never  even  imagined.  Here  was  extravagance  and  abandon 
which  Milicent  would  have  regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  all 
that  was  “  not  nice.” 

It  was  merely  a  spectacle  for  her  amusement  (Charles  assured 
Stella),  a  picture  gallery  of  folly  from  which  she  might  learn 
something  of  life.  But  he,  too,  was  spending  money  on  a 
lavish  scale,  and  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  the  frivolity 
which  he  condemned.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  wife  :  people 
stared  at  her  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him  at  dinner  with  her 
fulgent  crown  and  white  shoulders  generously  displayed  above 
a  scanty  jade  frock  which  clung  precariously  to  her  bust.  It 
had  made  her  gasp  when  she  tried  it  on.  But  Charles,  who  had 
chosen  it,  only  laughed  and  pointed  out  that  most  people  seemed 
to  find  the  Riviera  a  hot  place,  and  one  must  dress  to  one’s 
surroundings. 

They  were  away  for  six  weeks  and  during  that  period  Stella 
grew  up.  She  returned  to  Crescent  Road  self-possessed  and 
with  a  full  measure  of  assurance.  She  had  seen  the  world  and 
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she  had  held  her  own  in  a  mixed  assembly  of  adventurers, 
mountebanks  and  social  butterflies  which  should  have  inspired 
terror  in  a  heart  so  inexperienced.  Instead,  she  had  enjoyed 
herself  thoroughly  and  done  no  discredit  to  her  husband’s 
reputation. 

Everybody  at  North  View  recognized  the  change.  Milicent 
was  a  little  shy  of  this  splendid  creature  who  treated  her  writh 
loving  condescension  but  seemed  to  have  no  place  in  the  Valiant 
tradition.  The  frock  she  was  wearing  was  so  obviously  “  the 
latest  thing  ”  and  so  obviously  straight  from  Paris.  For  a 
moment  Milicent  was  hurt,  for  she  had  taken  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  trousseau  and  guessed  that  there  were  probably 
even  more  drastic  changes  underneath.  Spring  was  a  treacher¬ 
ous  time  of  the  year,  and  she  had,  perhaps,  laid  undue  stress 
upon  the  hygienic  properties  of  under-garments  and  the  value 
of  pure  wool.  Somehow  it  didn’t  seem  to  harmonize  with  the 
smart  costume  which  Charles  had  chosen,  and  Milicent  hoped 
that  Stella  remembered  the  danger  of  east  winds  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  English  climate.  After  all,  she  reminded 
herself,  it  wasn’t  strange — just  the  natural  unfolding  of  a 
flower  which  finds  itself  in  the  warm  sunshine  .  .  .  and,  of 
course,  the  girl  had  led  a  very  quiet  life  at  home. 

Stella  had  grown  up  :  she  was  almost  happy,  too  .  .  . 
Charles  never  treated  her  like  a  child  ;  he  consulted  her 
wishes  ;  he  relied  on  her  judgment.  She  had  felt  quite  happy 
until  that  afternoon  on  the  shore  ;  and  then,  just  for  a  moment, 
all  her  doubts  returned. 

It  had  been  such  a  trivial  matter.  Just  a  scar  on  his  leg, 
noticed  when  they  were  basking  on  the  sands  after  bathing.  She 
had  seen  the  other  ;  indeed,  he  had  shown  it  to  her.  But  this 
wras  a  small,  pink,  puckered  scar — scarcely  noticeable.  She 
had  merely  remarked  that  it  was  stupid  to  hurt  oneself  twice, 
and  that  the  calf  was  a  funny  sort  of  place  to  damage.  And, 
suddenly,  she  realized  that  he  was  on  his  guard.  It  had  only 
lasted  a  moment,  that  expression  almost  of  fear,  and  then  he 
had  laughed  and  changed  the  subject.  It  was  strange  that 
she  had  noticed  it  at  all,  for  they  were  both  drowsy  after  their 
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bathe.  Two  holes,  one  large,  one  small,  on  each  side  of  his 
rounded  calf !  And  a  cold  which  left  no  after  effects  !  And  a 
late  night  in  London  ! 

She  was  too  proud  to  show  further  curiosity,  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  she  had  stumbled  on  a  secret  made  her  suspicious 
of  all  that  he  did.  He  had  always  been  a  man  of  mystery  :  he 
had  always  treated  human  beings  as  pawns  in  his  game  of  life. 
Her  father  had  been  able  to  beat  him  at  chess,  but  Barney 
Briscoe  had  assured  her  that  his  friend  was  one  of  the  best 
chess  players  in  London  ;  that,  on  one  famous  occasion,  he  had 
defied  the  redoubtable  Emanuel  Lasker  for  two  hours.  Charles 
was  a  great  actor.  Perhaps  it  was  all  a  sham — his  affection, 
his  consideration,  his  generosity  .  .  .  just  moves  in  this 
absorbing  game  of  chess  which  he  played  with  life. 

Well  !  Two  people  could  play  at  that  game.  If  he  refused 
her  his  complete  confidence  ;  she  could  do  the  same.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  Stella  Scarp  grew  up.  Quite  suddenly  she 
realized  that  much  of  the  sorrow  of  life  depends  upon  the 
human  capacity  to  feel  affection.  Alcestis  had  died  to  save  her 
husband,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  deplore  the  love  which 
involved  so  much  sorrow  and  regret.  Stella  realized  that  six 
weeks  had  placed  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  very  emotion  which 
King  Admetus  had  deplored.  She  loved  :  and,  however  much 
she  regretted  the  fact,  however  hard  she  struggled  against  it 
that  love  would  keep  her  in  bondage.  She  had  lain  in  his  arms  ; 
she  had  felt  the  joy  of  surrender  ;  she  had  accepted  his  favours. 
It  could  never  be  the  same  again  however  much  her  doubts 
were  justified. 

She  never  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  scar  again,  and  he 
thought  she  had  forgotten.  For  all  his  experience  of  human 
nature,  he  failed  to  realize  that  in  six  weeks  his  wife  had  grown 
up  ;  that  she  had  learnt  to  hold  her  tongue — the  first  lesson  in 
the  primer  of  domestic  tranquillity  .  .  .  and  often  the  most 
dangerous. 

Milicent  had  changed,  too.  She  had  an  anxious,  furtive 
look  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she  guarded  a  secret  fear.  She 
avoided  any  discussion  with  regard  to  the  future  ;  she  dwelt 
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more  and  more  upon  past  memories.  She  became  more 
demonstrative  in  her  affection  to  her  family  ;  she  fussed  about 
Jasper’s  health  and,  when  he  manifested  impatience,  threw 
out  veiled  warnings  of  impending  changes.  What  would  he 
do  if  anything  happened  to  her  ?  Would  he  miss  her  very 
much  ?  She  wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  would  marry  again,  and 
even  thought  of  suggesting,  magnanimously,  that  he  should 
do  so  for  the  sake  of  Godfrey.  That  she  refrained  was  more 
a  testimony  to  her  fear  of  his  tongue  than  to  her  common 
sense. 

Jasper  was,  as  usual,  overworked.  This  new  business 
creation  of  his  fertile  brain  was  flourishing  beyond  expectation. 
The  City  had  decided  to  stand  by  him  in  the  struggle,  Banks 
had  once  more  become  accommodating,  his  opponents  had 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  business  ability  might, 
in  the  long  run,  count  for  even  more  than  big  money.  A  little 
of  his  old  arrogance  had  returned  :  they  had  tried  to  defeat 
him,  and  they  had  failed. 

Charles  Blandon  Scarp  shared  his  success  :  once  again  he 
had  spotted  a  winner. 

“  Kimberley  ”  was  a  smaller  house  than  North  View  and 
it  did  not  present  any  great  difficulties  to  the  young  wife. 
Charles  was  generous  and  believed  in  spending  money  :  he 
could  always  justify  an  extravagance  by  pointing  out  that  it 
encouraged  trade.  There  is  no  better  oil  for  the  wheels  of  the 
domestic  chariot ;  and,  once  again,  none  more  likely  to  cause 
ultimate  harm  to  the  driver.  Stella  had  too  much  time  to  spare. 
The  house  had  managed  without  her  in  the  past ;  the  cook 
was  a  very  efficient  housekeeper  ;  the  two  maids  knew  their 
work  and  did  it  on  a  system  of  their  own  with  which,  at  first, 
she  had  not  the  courage  to  interfere  ;  the  personal  needs  of  her 
husband  were  adequately  catered  for  by  Prentice. 

She  had  two  “  at  home  ”  days  for  displaying  her  new  dignity 
to  the  numerous  friends  who  had  sent  toast-racks,  crumb- 
scoops,  entree  dishes,  Sheffield-plate  candle-sticks,  and  other 
articles  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  newly  married  couple. 
Charles  supported  her  by  returning  home  early  in  order  to 
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hand  buttered  scones  and  dispense  small-talk.  Everybody 
agreed  that  the  bride  looked  charming,  and  wondered  how 
much  had  been  paid  for  the  dress  she  was  wearing.  Some  were 
jealous  of  her  good  fortune  in  winning  for  a  husband  a  man  so 
desirable  in  every  way. 

“I  hope  she  won’t  get  spoilt,”  said  Mrs.  Viney  to  the 
vicar’s  wife,  as  they  walked  together  down  the  hill  towards 
the  less  select  neighbourhood  where  they  both  lived. 

“  It  won’t  be  easy  to  spoil  Stella,”  said  Janet,  loyally. 
“  An  excellent  family,  the  Valiants,  and  she’s  the  best  of  the 
younger  generation,  with  all  the  good  points  of  both  parents. 
I  don’t  know  how  Arthur  would  get  on  without  them.  The 
parish  is  very  difficult — people  seem  to  have  less  money  to 
spend.” 

“  Does  Mr.  Scarp  go  to  Church  ?  ” 

Janet  bit  her  lip.  It  was  the  sort  of  remark  Mrs.  Viney 
specialized  in.  Of  course,  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
didn’t.  “  He  doesn’t  come  to  St.  Paul’s.” 

“  Of  course  he’s  a  great  deal  older.  That’s  what  I  meant 
about  being  spoilt.  It’s  so  easy  to  be  spoilt  when  one  has 
everything.” 

Janet  was  sorry  for  her  companion.  There  was  a  pathetic 
side  to  her  jealousy,  for  Mrs.  Viney  had  neither  wealth  nor 
domestic  happiness.  Her  husband  was  a  spendthrift  and  a 
drunkard  too  feeble  even  to  get  full  satisfaction  from  his  vices. 
The  contemplation  of  disaster  or  impending  disaster  in  the 
lives  of  others  always  acted  as  a  counter-irritant  for  the  luckless 
wife.  She  read  books  which  presented  tragedy  and  the  sordid 
side  of  life  ;  she  enjoyed  funerals  and  rubbing  brasses  which 
carried  the  names  of  people  who  were  dead  j  she  was  an 
authority  on  jumble  sales,  finding  a  certain  eloquence  in 
derelict  material  which  nobody  wanted.  It  would  be  easier 
to  put  up  with  her  own  troubles  if  she  could  persuade  herself 
that  happiness,  such  as  she  had  just  witnessed,  had  no  secure 
foundation.  Of  course,  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  gauge  the 
prospects  of  Mrs.  Scarp  by  the  standards  she  had  always 
applied  to  her  neighbours  ;  it  was  impossible  to  bring  down 
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Crescent  Road  to  the  level  of  the  average  worshipper  at 
St.  Paul’s.  But  the  fall  would  be  all  the  greater  and  the 
satisfaction  to  be  derived  on  a  correspondingly  majestic  scale. 

To  Janet,  Stella’s  happiness  was  a  precious  thing  and  she, 
too,  was  not  altogether  hopeful.  “  Worldly  people  ”  always 
frightened  her  a  little  and  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Scarp  would  have 
to  be  placed  in  this  category.  Everything  she  knew  of  the 
man,  what  she  had  seen  that  afternoon,  what  she  had  heard 
from  Milicent,  all  went  to  support  such  a  view.  He  was 
wealthy,  he  was  successful,  he  was  genial  and  looked  kind  : 
but  he  did  not  go  to  church.  She  wished  Mrs.  Viney  had  not 
reminded  her  of  that :  it  looked  like  trying  to  get  to  Heaven 
without  a  season  ticket  .  .  .  without  paying  one’s  fare. 

She  wasn’t  jealous  ;  she  had  no  reason  to  be  jealous. 
Troubles  come  in  all  walks  of  life.  It  had  always  been  difficult 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  she  had  found  it  stimulating  and 
full  of  interest.  People  criticized  the  size  of  her  family,  but 
she  loved  children  and  did  not  mind  having  them.  She  had 
pleasures  Stella  would  never  know — an  unexpected  windfall 
when  they  were  almost  at  the  end  of  their  resources,  an  after¬ 
noon’s  amusement  for  the  children,  toys  and  clothing  which 
wealthy  friends  didn’t  want.  It  was  such  fun  making  things 
fit,  turning  up  trousers,  putting  in  tucks.  Then  there  was  that 
feeling  of  relief  when  the  Bank  Book  came  and  they  discovered 
a  balance.  It  was  a  great  life  :  she  didn’t  feel  a  day  older  than 
when  she  married  Arthur. 

But  Stella  looked  older  :  not  quite  the  same  frank,  easy, 
jolly  girl  Janet  had  known.  It  was  to  be  expected  .  .  .  but 
she  wished  she  had  not  decided  to  walk  home  with  Mrs. 
Viney.  The  girl  had  come  to  see  her,  with  some  Swiss  presents 
for  the  children,  soon  after  her  return  from  France.  She  had 
given  a  glowing  account  of  the  trip,  praised  her  husband  and 
been  enthusiastic  about  her  new  home.  But  something  was 
held  back  ;  there  had  been  a  reservation  somewhere.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  this  question  of  age,  and  that  would  cure  itself  one 
day. 

To  Milicent,  everything  had  worked  out  exactly  as  she  had 
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hoped.  Charles  had  proved  to  be  all  her  imagination  had 
pictured,  and  Stella  was  perfectly  happy.  Her  nature  was  not 
a  suspicious  one,  and  her  faculties  did  not  enable  her  to  see 
beneath  the  surface  ;  and  the  surface,  suitably  decorated  by  a 
husband  with  taste  and  money,  was  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
Jasper,  too,  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  his  son-in- 
law  was  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Valiant  family. 

Stella  was  once  again  possessed  of  a  dual  personality  :  one 
day  she  was  deeply  in  love  with  Charles  and,  the  next,  she 
mistrusted  him.  It  was  hard  to  explain  exactly  what  she  felt. 
He  was  a  very  satisfactory  lover,  with  the  power  to  make  her 
forget  her  doubts  ;  he  was  a  most  attentive  husband  and  an 
amusing  companion.  In  his  personal  habits  he  was  absurdly 
fastidious,  and  in  all  matters  of  enjoyment  and  self-gratification 
he  was  an  artist.  He  was  patient  and  considerate  ;  he  was 
quick  to  understand  her  moods,  and  there  was  something 
hypnotic  about  his  touch.  It  was  a  catalogue  of  virtues  which 
should  have  satisfied  any  wife  ;  but,  with  it  all,  she  felt  that 
there  was  mystery — something  in  his  life  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  share  with  her.  And  there  was  Prentice  ! 

Stella  did  not  easily  make  enemies  ;  she  rarely  took  a  sudden 
dislike  to  anyone.  But,  from  the  very  first,  she  disliked  and 
mistrusted  Mr.  Prentice.  She  even  spoke  to  Charles  about  it. 

“  But  he  doesn’t  come  into  your  department,  my  dear,”  he 
protested.  “  You  must  remember  that  he’s  been  my  valet 
for  years.  I  will  see  that  he  gives  you  no  cause  for  complaint.” 

“  He  doesn’t  like  me  either.  He  resents  my  giving  orders  to 
the  maids.” 

“  What’s  the  trouble  ?  ” 

“  Those  girls.  They  change  about  each  week.  It’s  very 
awkward  never  knowing  which  is  the  housemaid  and  which  the 
parlourmaid.” 

“  But  they’ve  always  done  it  and  are  quite  efficient.  Besides, 
it  makes  a  change  .  .  .  prevents  monotony.  They  are  both 
quite  attractive  girls,  but  even  a  pretty  face  can  become  a 
little  monotonous.  After  all,  one  goes  on  a  holiday  for  change 
of  scenery.” 
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“  I  see.  And  what  happens  when  my  face  begins  to  bore 
you  ?  ” 

He  turned  her  towards  him  and  examined  her  critically. 

“  I  said  ‘  pretty,’  ”  he  pointed  out.  “  Now  yours  .  .  .  Well, 
to  begin  with,  the  mouth  is  too  large.”  He  held  her  at  arms 
length.  “  Yes  .  .  .  and  the  nose  lacks  the  finish  one  expects 
in  the  perfect  article.  You  see,  it’s  interesting.  One  doesn’t 
get  tired  of  a  face  like  that  .  .  .  there’s  always  hope  .  .  . 
something  more  to  look  forward  to.” 

“  I’m  trying  to  talk  seriously.  It  seems  haphazard  never 
knowing  who  is  responsible.  ...” 

Charles  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  kissed  her.  Curious 
creatures,  women  !  No  use  arguing  with  them.  Better  to 
keep  them  amused  and  give  them  a  toy  to  play  with  or  a  trinket 
to  keep  them  happy. 

“  We’ll  talk  about  it  some  other  day,”  he  said.  “  I  want 
you  to  enjoy  yourself  whilst  you  can.  It’s  not  so  easy  later  on. 
But  you  mustn’t  annoy  Prentice.” 

“  I  shan’t.  .  .  .” 

“  You  see,  he’s  been  quite  an  important  person  in  this  house. 
Probably  it’s  partly  jealousy.” 

“  No.  It  isn’t  that.  It’s  something  in  his  eyes.  They  are 
shifty  and  too  close  together.” 

“  If  you  treat  him  properly  he’ll  eat  out  of  your  hand.  He’s 
very  domesticated.” 

Stella  realized  that  it  would  not  be  a  simple  matter  to  get 
rid  of  Prentice.  Charles  was  not  easy  to  persuade.  Once  or 
twice  lately  she  had  felt  the  iron  hand  beneath  the  velvet  glove, 
and  she  knew  that  up  to  the  present  she  had  only  touched  the 
surface  of  his  strange  character.  She  felt  sure  of  his  love — he 
had  given  her  ample  proof  of  that — but  there  was  nothing 
to  tell  her  to  what  extent  he  would  allow  it  to  influence  his 
conduct. 

He  was  back  at  work  again,  picking  up  the  substantial  threads 
of  his  business,  helping  her  father  as  far  as  he  was  able.  From 
nine  till  six  she  saw  nothing  of  him,  for  he  kept  longer  hours 
than  Jasper,  and  sometimes  she  marvelled  at  his  capacity  for 
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work.  He  did  everything  thoroughly  and  nothing  in  her 
previous  life  had  prepared  her  for  a  character  which  could  both 
work  and  play  with  such  complete  success.  He  always  praised 
his  subordinates  and  boasted  of  their  efficiency  ;  but,  all  the 
time,  she  realized  that  it  was  to  his  ability  that  they  owed  their 
success. 

He  never  seemed  to  be  tired  when  he  came  home.  If  she 
wanted  to  go  out — to  dance,  to  see  a  play,  to  hear  a  concert 
— he  accepted  her  suggestion  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  which 
caused  her  no  misgivings.  But,  all  day  long,  Prentice  was 
about  the  house  ;  she  never  seemed  able  to  get  away  from  him, 
and  in  his  meagre  form  all  her  misgivings  found  a  focus.  Even 
if  she  managed  to  avoid  him  she  was  conscious  of  his  influence. 
Who  was  he  ?  How  had  Charles  come  across  him  ?  Why  was 
he  so  determined  to  keep  him  ?  On  none  of  these  points  had 
her  husband  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  enlighten  her.  It  was 
just  another  mystery,  like  the  two  marks  on  his  leg,  and  the  cold 
which  left  no  ill  effects,  and  his  fame  as  a  chess  player.  On 
all  these  points  she  had  invited  his  confidence,  and  he  had 
always  changed  the  subject — except  with  regard  to  the  chess, 
and  that  was  not  very  satisfactory  :  “I  couldn’t  beat  him  up 
in  his  own  study,”  he  had  said.  “  More  especially  when  I  was 
in  love  with  his  daughter.  .  .  .  All’s  fair  in  love  and  war.  .  .  .” 

“  In  other  words  you  won  his  confidence  by  pandering  to  his 
pride  !  I  call  that  mean.” 

It  had  annoyed  him.  “  It’s  not  much  good  trying  to  explain 
if  you  lose  your  temper.”  He  always  referred  to  her  temper 
when  she  placed  him  in  the  wrong.  “  I  suppose  it’s  what  one 
must  expect  with  ...” 

“  If  you  mention  the  colour  of  my  hair  again,  I  shall  hate 
you.” 

“  Teh  !  Tch  !  Teh  !  ”  It  reminded  her  of  his  handling  of 
the  restless  horse,  that  day  on  the  moors. 

“  I  suppose  you  think  you  are  being  patient  and  long- 
suffering,  and  all  that  !  ” 

Charles  was  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the  door.  It  had 
opened  softly  and  Prentice  was  standing  there. 
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“  The  next  time  you  come  in  like  that,”  said  Mr.  Scarp,  “  I’ll 
break  your  damned  neck.” 

The  man  stood  there,  holding  the  handle.  “  I’m  sorry, 
sir.  Very  sorry,  I’m  sure.  But  I  knocked  twice  and  thought 
you  said,  ‘  come  in.’  ” 

“  Well,  you  can  go  now  :  and  go  quick.” 

Prentice  went.  The  door  closed  softly. 

Stella  was  on  the  couch,  sobbing.  Charles  looked  down  at 
the  huddled,  forlorn  figure,  and  wondered  what  to  do  next. 
She  was  crying  ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  more  resentment  than 
sorrow  in  her  emotion.  If  he  made  a  false  move,  now,  it  might 
be  unfortunate.  It  was  like  handling  dynamite.  And,  after 
all,  it  was  one  of  the  qualities  which  had  attracted  him. 

“  Possibly,”  he  said,  coldly,  “  when  you  allow  yourself  time 
to  think,  you  will  regret  your  ingratitude.” 

From  that  day,  Prentice  adopted  a  paternal  attitude  towards 
his  mistress,  as  though  he  were  sorry  for  her  and  wished  to  make 
amends  for  some  injustice  which  she  had  suffered. 

Charles  made  it  up  ;  he  accepted  all  the  blame  ;  he  slandered 
his  business  as  the  root  of  all  evil  and  presented  his  wife  with 
a  diamond  ring  which,  he  said,  came  straight  from  King 
Solomon’s  mines.  Certainly  the  stones  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  their  alleged  source. 

It  was  the  first  quarrel  and  seemed  to  place  a  barrier  between 
their  two  lives.  From  that  day  Stella  realized  that  there  were 
other  things  she  was  not  intended  to  know  and  her  pride  would 
allow  no  further  attempt  to  invade  the  forbidden  territory. 

She  told  her  mother  about  it,  but  received  very  little 
sympathy.  Milicent  was  too  steeped  in  the  old  tradition  to 
appreciate  the  craving  for  equality  which  was  becoming  the 
key-note  of  feminine  discontent.  She  had  heard  of  the 
suffragists  and  thoroughly  disapproved  of  them.  The  man 
was  master  ;  he  was  head  of  the  house,  he  carried  his  own 
responsibilities  and  had  his  own  secrets.  It  seemed  the  height 
of  presumption  for  a  young  girl  to  complain  because  she  had 
not  free  access  to  her  husband’s  mind.  What  would  Jasper 
have  said  if  she  had  done  anything  of  that  sort  ? 
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“  Love  is  the  important  thing,”  she  pointed  out.  “  And  to 
love  properly  one  must  have  faith  and  confidence.” 

“  But,  surely,  the  very  essence  of  affection  is  complete 
understanding,  common  interests  and  tastes  which  do  not 
clash.” 

To  Milicent  the  essence  of  love  was  complete  submission — 
it  was  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Marriage  Service  ;  it  saved 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  worry  ;  it  was  what  everyone  of  her 
generation  expected  of  a  wife.  She  had  practised  it  for  twenty 
years  and,  when  the  opportunity  came,  she  had  found  little 
desire  for  freedom.  She  liked  Jasper  to  know  best,  more 
especially  when  he  was  so  nice  about  it. 

And  now  there  was  her  secret.  It  would  never  have  done 
for  them  to  be  dependent  upon  her  feeble  efforts — Mrs. 
Glasspot  might  have  lost  grip.  She  had  even  refrained,  for 
the  same  reason,  from  dealing  severely  with  Mr.  Trotter  ;  and 
nobody  could  say  that  it  was  nice  to  find  the  second  house¬ 
maid  sitting  on  your  butler’s  knee  !  It  upset  one’s  sense  of 
values,  like  those  chorus  girls  who  married  dukes.  Jasper 
was  used  to  Trotter  and  the  man  was  very  efficient.  It  had  been 
a  great  relief  to  Milicent  to  find  so  many  excellent  reasons  for 
doing  nothing.  It  was  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  this 
girl  with  her  modern  ideas. 

“  I  expect  you  know  best,  dear,”  she  said,  at  last.  “  But 
it’s  very  difficult.  They  looked  at  things  differently  when  I  was 
a  girl.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


MILICENT  was  in  an  exalted  frame  of  mind  which 
prevented  her  from  being  of  much  assistance  to  Stella. 
She  was  facing  a  great  crisis,  the  greatest  crisis  anyone  could 
face  ;  and  she  was  facing  it  with  a  courage  worthy  of  Jasper’s 
wife.  She  had  studied  a  standard  work  entitled,  Home  Medicine 
for  All,  and  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  about  it — she 
was  suffering  from  an  internal  complaint.  Every  symptom 
was  present. 

If  Dr.  Benyan  had  been  available  she  might  have  consulted 
him  ;  but  Hedley  Hilsom  belonged  to  the  modern  school ; 
he  asked  awkward  questions  in  very  plain  English,  and  would 
be  sure  to  recommend  an  operation.  Her  old  doctor  never 
advised  operations  if  he  could  possibly  help  it  and  he  never  asked 
awkward  questions.  Milicent  did  not  approve  of  the  knife  ; 
she  preferred  to  die  naturally.  One  friend  recommended 
starvation,  another  a  German  Spa,  a  third  Christian  Science  ; 
it  was  very  perplexing  ;  for  she  always  wanted  to  do  what  the 
last  one  suggested. 

It  was  not  agreeing  with  her,  all  this  worry.  Perhaps  she 
would  send  for  Dr.  Hilsom  after  all — he  was  clever,  people 
said,  and  had  very  good  degrees.  Loss  of  appetite  .  .  .  nausea 
.  .  .  pain — well,  perhaps  not  exactly  pain,  but  certainly  dis¬ 
comfort  .  .  .  yes,  she  had  all  the  symptoms.  And  the  results 
of  operations  did  not  seem  very  satisfactory  .  .  .  nothing  much 
to  show  for  all  the  expense,  worry  and  trouble  involved.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  and  see  if  things  improved.  It  might 
be  nothing  after  all.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  guess  that 
this  preoccupation  with  her  health  had  come  at  a  time  when 
she  might  have  been  of  real  use  to  her  daughter. 
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Milicent  had  cut  down  her  food  to  the  most  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  her  starvation  friend  ;  she  drank  large  quantities 
of  Vichy  and  Carlsbad  water  as  she  could  not  go  to  a  German 
Spa  ;  she  bought  a  book  on  the  practice  of  Christian  Science 
and  tried,  in  vain,  to  imagine  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
disease.  But,  in  spite  of  it  all,  there  was  still  that  choking  feeling 
in  the  throat,  that  tightness  across  the  chest,  that  looseness  of 
clothing  everywhere  except  in  the  place  most  desired.  It  was 
so  annoying  to  be  getting  thinner  and  in  spite  of  it  to  be 
compelled  to  loosen  the  waist-belt. 

She  took  soda  and  magnesia,  bismuth  and  gentian,  patent 
medicines  which  offered  her  an  immediate  cure.  But  still 
she  lost  flesh  ;  still  her  corsets  were  too  tight ;  still  she  had  no 
appetite.  Her  only  consolation  was  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
own  fortitude  :  she  was  bearing  her  troubles  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  Jasper’s  wife. 

It  was  Godfrey  who  first  decided  that  Milicent  ought  to  see 
the  doctor.  He  was  home  for  his  half-term  holiday,  having 
just  obtained  his  house-colours  for  cricket.  The  honour  had 
made  him  feel  benevolent  towards  the  world  in  general  : 
slightly  condescending,  but  well  disposed  towards  all  men — 
including  his  brother  Theodore.  One  could  hardly  pay  a 
higher  tribute  to  the  value  of  sport.  He  noticed  that  his 
mother  was  playing  with  her  food,  and  to  Godfrey  a  good 
appetite  was  one  of  the  essentials  of  life.  He  was  deeply 
concerned  and  proceeded  to  examine  her  in  greater  detail. 

As  it  happened,  Godfrey  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hedley 
Hilsom,  who  had  removed  his  tonsils  a  year  previously  and 
enabled  him  to  sing  in  the  school  choir.  His  voice,  alas,  was 
cracking  now,  but  the  gratitude  lived  on.  He  had  even  decided 
to  be  a  doctor  and  persuaded  Jasper  to  allow  him  to  take  up 
stinks,”  a  branch  of  science  which  possesses  peculiar  attrac¬ 
tions  for  youthful  pioneers.  One  could  try  to  blow  up  the 
school  premises  or  fill  the  atmosphere  with  suffocating  and 
nauseous  fumes,  almost  justifiably.  And  the  “  stinks  ”  master, 
a  philosopher  and  experimentalist,  viewed  such  social 
aberrations  with  a  tolerant  eye. 
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Lately,  feeling  he  was  not  progressing  rapidly  enough 
towards  his  goal,  Godfrey  had  taken  to  examining  the  tongues 
and  feeling  the  pulses  of  such  of  his  companions  as  were 
complacent  enough  to  submit  to  his  demands.  An  attempt  to 
link  up  his  various  studies  by  testing  the  therapeutic  effect  of 
a  mixture  which  he  both  invented  and  dispensed  in  the  school 
laboratory  met  with  only  qualified  approval  from  those  in 
authority.  The  victim,  however,  survived.  For  some  time 
after  the  episode,  his  medical  activities  were  in  abeyance,  but 
the  sight  of  his  mother  stirred  them  to  life  again.  He  resolved 
to  see  Hedley  Hilsom,  and  told  Theodore  of  his  decision. 

Nobody  had  ever  accused  Theodore  of  possessing  an 
enthusiastic  nature,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  eloquent. 
He  told  his  brother  not  to  be  a  damned  young  idiot  and’ 
added  that  Hilsom  wouldn’t  thank  him  for  wasting  his  time. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  .  .  .  it  was  just  “  the  usual  fads.” 

“  I  haven’t  seen  her  tongue,”  the  boy  admitted.  “  But  I 
expect  it’s  pretty  vile.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  tongues  ?  ”  asked  the  scoffer. 

“  There  are,”  said  Godfrey,  “  pink  tongues,  white  tongues, 
brown  tongues,  black  tongues — pink  are  good,  white  want 
salts,  brown  are  bad  and  black  don’t  matter,  but  look  pretty 
filthy.” 

“  Any  more  ?  ”  asked  Theo,  with  weighty  sarcasm. 

“  That’s  all  the  school  doc’  gave  me,  but  I’ve  heard  you 
gas  ...  so  he  didn’t  tell  me  the  worst.” 

Theodore’s  shoe  took  him  in  the  small  of  the  back.  He  picked 
it  up  and  dropped  it  out  of  the  window. 

“  Boys  will  be  boys,”  he  said,  and  made  an  undignified  and 
hasty  exit  from  the  room. 

He  “  borrowed  ”  Theodore’s  bicycle  for  the  journey  to  Dr. 
Hilsom’s  house.  It  was  only  a  mile,  but  if  he  did  a  thing  at  all 
it  was  worth  doing  well.  It  was  9.45.  The  doctor’s  consultation 
time  was  9.30-10.30  :  he  had  seen  it  on  the  brass  plate. 

He  rested  the  bicycle  insecurely  against  the  curb  and  rang  the 
bell  with  confidence.  Old  Hedley  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
after  six  weeks  at  school.  Nothing  happened,  so  he  rang  again. 
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“  Try  the  other,”  said  a  woman’s  voice,  from  above,  “  that’s 
the  night  bell.” 

He  seized  the  knocker  and  hammered.  His  bicycle  collapsed 
in  the  gutter.  The  door  was  opened. 

“  Half  a  mo,”  he  said.  “  It’s  only  my  brother’s,  but  I  expect 
it’ll  be  in  the  way,  lying  there.” 

The  maid  waited  patiently  whilst  he  propped  Theodore’s 
bicycle  against  the  railings  in  front  of  the  house. 

“  I’m  Godfrey  Valiant.  Can  I  see  Dr.  Hilsom  ?  ” 

“  Will  you  come  this  way  ?  ” 

She  left  him  in  a  small  waiting-room  with  a  smoky  fire,  a  worn- 
out  carpet  and  a  pile  of  old  periodicals  on  a  small  round  table. 
He  turned  over  one  or  two  of  the  papers  and  decided  that  the 
doctor’s  waiting-room  lacked  “  snap.”  His  would  be  a  very 
different  affair — a  parrot  ...  or,  perhaps,  a  monkey  in  a  cage, 
to  cheer  the  patients  up. 

“  Dr.  Hilsom  will  see  you  now,  sir.” 

Godfrey  picked  up  his  cap  and  followed  the  maid  down  a 
passage  that  looked  very  dingy  in  the  early  morning  light.  A 
smell  of  fried  bacon  still  clung  to  the  house.  He  felt  hungry. 

“  Hallo,  Godfrey  I  ”  said  the  doctor.  “  Want  a  certificate  to 
say  you’re  not  fit  to  return  to  school  ?  ” 

He  took  some  forceps  out  of  a  receiver  and  dropped  them 
into  a  saucepan  simmering  on  the  hob. 

Godfrey  looked  at  the  bowl.  “  I  say,”  he  whispered,  hoarsely, 
“  Is  that  blood?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Hedley.  “  You’ll  find  a  tooth  under  the  cotton 
wool — a  molar — by  the  grace  of  God  it  came  out  first  shot.” 

“  You  are  not  a  dentist !  ” 

“  No,  worst  luck  !  I  only  got  a  couple  of  bob  for  the  job.” 

Godfrey  sat  on  the  end  of  a  couch,  covered  with  American 
cloth,  and  swung  his  legs. 

“  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  the  mater,”  he  said.  “  She’s 
looking  simply  putrid.” 

Hedley  emptied  the  contents  of  the  receiver  into  the  fire. 

“  Where’s  the  tooth  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“In  my  pocket.  But  we  were  talking  about  the  mater.  .  .  .” 
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“  It’s  pretty  putrid,  too.  Most  of  the  crown’s  gone  !  ” 

“  It’s  got  its  root  still.  They  are  jolly  interesting.” 

“  So,  she  sent  you  ?  ” 

“  Well  .  .  .  Not  exactly.  You  see  I’m  going  to  be  a  doctor, 
I  notice  things.” 

“  But  I  can’t  very  well  push  in  because  you  keep  a  precocious 
clinical  instinct.” 

Godfrey  passed  fingers  through  tousled  mane  :  “  No,  I 
suppose  you  can’t  ...  I  know  ;  I’ll  have  a  belly-ache  ;  she’s 
sure  to  think  it’s  that  new  thing — appendicitis.  She’s  very 
up-to-date.” 

“  And  it  might  prevent  your  going  back  to  school.  But,  of 
course,  you  wouldn’t  have  thought  of  that  !  ” 

Godfrey  chuckled.  That  was  the  best  of  old  Hedley  ;  his 
jokes  were  easy  to  see. 

“  You’ll  come  and  cure  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I’ll  come.  And  you  will  go  straight  home  and  tell 
your  mother  exactly  what  you’ve  done.  I’m  not  going  to  have 
any  nonsense.  If  she  feels  ‘  simply  putrid  ’  I  don’t  suppose 
she’ll  mind  much.  Anyhow,  I’ll  risk  it.” 

Godfrey  clutched  Hedley’s  sinewy  hand  and  gobbled  with 
gratitude.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  mother  and  now  she  would 
be  sure  to  get  well.  Good  to  have  a  pal  who  knew  all  about 
your  insides.  Godfrey  had  a  great  respect  for  insides,  they 
played  such  an  important  part  in  human  enjoyment.  Even 
in  a  rabbit  they  were  so  neatly  packed  that  he  had  been  deeply 
impressed  :  it  made  him  feel  religious.  And,  of  course,  one 
couldn’t  play  games  decently  without  “  guts.” 

His  friend  was  not  quite  so  satisfied  with  the  interview. 
Hedley  was  genuinely  afraid  of  the  Valiants  :  Jasper  was  a 
stern  and  critical  man,  and  Milicent  always  made  him  feel 
nervous.  It  established  a  vicious  circle,  for  when  he  felt 
nervous  he  was  inclined  to  be  curt  and  dogmatic,  which  made 
his  patient  miss  Dr.  Benyan  more  than  ever.  The  shade  of 
that  great  man  always  seemed  to  brood  over  her  sick-room. 
It  inspired  in  her  an  antagonism  entirely  foreign  to  her  gentle 
nature.  Hedley  always  felt  that  he  was  family  physician  to  the 
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Valiants  on  suffrance,  possibly  because  they  were  conservative 
by  nature  and  believed  in  the  divine  right  of  doctors  to  sell 
their  patients  to  a  chosen  successor. 

On  this  occasion  he  had  no  cause  to  worry,  for  when  Godfrey 
ploughed  he  made  a  deep  furrow,  and  the  boy,  in  self-defence, 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  frightening  his  mother.  She  was  ill, 
jolly  ill,  and  Hedley  was  coming  to  examine  her.  Milicent 
was  swept  off  her  feet  by  the  torrent ;  she  floundered  out  of 
her  depth  and  was  quite  helpless.  After  all,  what  was  the  good 
of  being  in  the  House  team,  doing  “  stinks,”  cutting  up 
rabbits,  if  one  couldn’t  manage  a  small  job  like  this  ? 

He  glanced  at  the  clock.  “You’d  better  go  to  bed,”  he 
commanded.  “  Hedley  starts  his  rounds  at  ten-thirty.  He’s 
jolly  busy.  .  .  .  Doctors  don’t  like  to  be  kept  waiting.” 

“  But,  Godfrey,  dear  ...” 

“  You  look  rotten,”  he  repeated.  “  I  intend  to  be  a  doctor 
and  I’m  developing  a  .  .  .  (The  expression  eluded  him.)  I 
know  all  about  tongues  and  things.” 

Milicent  was  touched.  Both  Jasper  and  Stella  thought  she 
was  making  a  fuss  and  here  was  her  Benjamin,  restored  to  her 
for  a  brief  two  days,  understanding  exactly  how  she  felt. 
She  was  ill,  and  he  was  the  first  member  of  her  family  to 
realize  it.  They  would  be  sorry,  one  day,  that  they  had  been 
so  blind. 

“  But  I  don’t  think  I  want  to  be  examined  by  Dr.  Hilsom, 
dear.  He’s  very  young.” 

Godfrey’s  mind  balanced  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
doctors.  He  saw,  once  again,  the  patriarchal  beard  which 
had  wagged  over  his  bed  malignantly  and  ordered  a  tumbler 
full  of  Gregory’s  Powder. 

“  Hedley  hasn’t  any  face  fungus,”  he  conceded.  “  But  he 
played  rugger  for  Cambridge.”  There  was  finality  in  his 
tone. 

Milicent  sighed.  Football  was  a  rough  game  ;  she  was 
sure  that  this  very  athletic  young  man  would  hurt  her.  Fortun¬ 
ately  Stella  was  coming  in  and  she  had  studied  Dr.  Benyan’s 
technique.  That  would  be  a  great  comfort.  She  was  very 
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proud  of  Godfrey  and  Stella.  It  was  so  nice  to  be  sure  of 
affection  in  a  crisis  like  this. 

Stella  received  the  doctor.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  the 
wedding-day  and  this  cool,  collected  lady  seemed  different 
from  the  girl  he  had  known.  She  had  always  been  such  a  jolly 
kid  and  now  she  had  grown  up — too  quickly.  His  medical 
instinct  warned  him  that  there  was  something  unhealthy  about 
this  sudden  change. 

She  held  out  her  hand.  “  Godfrey  says  the  mater’s  ill,” 
she  said.  For  a  second  the  old  smile  flickered  round  the 
full  red  lips.  “  He  intends  to  be  a  doctor,  so  I  expect  he 
knows.” 

“  Yes.  He  says  she  looks  ‘  putrid  ’ — it’s  not  a  term  the 
Profession  favours  but  the  word  is  not  lacking  in  descriptive 
vigour.” 

He  hoped  for  a  smile  again,  but  was  disappointed.  “  She’s 
expecting  you  ;  so  we  can  go  upstairs.” 

Milicent  discovered  that,  when  one  has  been  obsessed  by  an 
indefinite  fear  for  many  months,  a  thorough  medical  examina¬ 
tion  is  a  most  comforting  proceeding.  The  firm  touch  of 
those  strong  hands  convinced  her  of  their  efficiency  ;  if  there 
were  anything  wrong  it  was  inconceivable  that  they  would  fail 
to  find  the  spot. 

Hedley  Hilsom  understood  human  nature  and  he  was  guided 
by  a  high  ethical  standard.  There  had  been  fear,  a  dumb 
appeal,  in  Milicent’s  eyes  as  she  recounted  her  symptoms, 
which  banished  all  his  self-consciousness.  Here  was  a  human 
being  in  need  of  help  ;  it  was  his  high  privilege  to  be  able  to 
minister  to  such.  She  might  be  suffering  from  what  she 
imagined,  or  she  might  not.  In  either  case  she  needed  his 
help  and  appealed  to  his  sympathy.  This  fragile  and  beautiful 
body  had  more  than  a  fair  share  of  that  capacity  for  suffering 
which  is  the  legacy  of  humanity.  It  was  mortal ;  one  day  it 
must  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  but  that  made  no  difference  ;  his 
duty  was  to  keep  the  lamp  alight  as  long  as  was  humanly 
possible.  She  bit  her  lip,  for  he  was  hurting  her,  he  did  not 
mean  to  make  any  mistake  if  he  could  help  it.  He  had  learned 
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his  craft  in  a  good  school  and  it  was  a  sacred  trust  to  be  exercised 
with  conscientious  thoroughness. 

Forty  years  later  Hedley  would  probably  have  filled  Milicent 
with  bismuth  and  sent  her  along  for  an  X-ray  examination. 
As  it  was,  he  merely  patted  his  patient  on  the  shoulder  and 
said  :  “  There’s  nothing  to  worry  about,  Mrs.  Valiant.” 

“  Then  I  haven’t  got  .  .  .  ?  ” 

“  No,  there’s  nothing  wrong,  except  that  you  are  too  thin. 
You’ve  been  worrying  about  your  digestion  and  starving 
yourself.  It’s  not  an  uncommon  condition.  We’ll  soon  put 
that  right.” 

It  was  Dr.  Benyan  resuscitated,  rejuvenated.  .  .  .  “  We’ll 
soon  put  that  right  .  .  .  umph  .  .  .  umph.  A  day  or  two 
in  bed  .  .  .  umph  .  .  .  umph  !  The  wing  of  a  chicken  !  ” 
Milicent  felt  that  her  old  friend  was  in  the  room  yielding  his 
stethoscope  to  a  worthy  successor. 

“  I’m  so  glad,”  she  said.  “  You’ve  been  very  kind  to  me. 
Jasper  will  be  relieved  :  I’m  sure  he  must  have  noticed.” 

Stella  went  downstairs  with  Dr.  Hilsom.  “  Nothing  wrong 
.  .  .  nothing  to  worry  about  !  ”  But,  day  by  day,  she  was 
tormented  by  fear — a  fear  which  also  might  have  no  foundation. 
It  was  a  load  which  could  not  be  dispelled  by  medical  wisdom  ; 
she  could  speak  to  no  one  about  it,  there  were  loyalties  which 
sealed  her  lips.  Charles  was  unfailing  in  his  attentions,  he  was 
gentle  and  indulgent ;  he  gave  her  all  and  far  more  than  she  had 
ever  expected  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 

She  was  young.  But  had  he  any  right  to  treat  her  like  a 
child — to  have  secrets,  to  deny  her  the  authority,  in  her  home, 
to  which  she  was  entitled  ?  Deny  !  Perhaps  that  was  hardly 
fair,  for  he  always  passed  it  over  with  a  light  word  or  a  jest. 
It  would  have  been  easier  if  Prentice  had  not  been  there  with 
his  mysterious  hints  at  some  secret  understanding.  The  man 
was  always  respectful,  obedient  and  .  .  .  sorry  for  her.  Why 
sorry  ?  Perhaps  she  was  imagining  something  which  did  not 
exist ;  there  was  nothing  definite,  but  he  always  looked  at 
her  as  though  she  were  a  helpless  animal  caught  in  a  trap. 
She  was  afraid,  and  never  before  had  she  felt  really  afraid. 
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This  was  her  secret  and  there  was  no  one  who  could 
share  it. 

That  evening  Charles  was  in  an  excellent  humour  and  she 
forgot  her  fears.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any  cloud  could 
hang  over  their  future  :  she  must  be  more  patient.  He  told 
her  that  Valiant  &  Pounds  had  regained  most  of  the  lost 
ground,  that  he,  too,  was  having  a  successful  year. 

“  But  you’ve  got  more  money  already  than  you  know  what  to 
do  with  !  ” 

“  A  business  man  never  has  that,”  he  said. 

He  drew  her  on  to  his  knee  and  whispered  a  secret  in  her 
ear. 

“  But  why  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Because,  my  dear,  I  would  hold  you  by  love  .  .  .  and  this 
makes  you  independent.  I  belong  to  the  new  generation  ; 
I  believe  in  freedom.  A  wife  is  not  a  captive.” 

“  You  mean  .  . 

“  Yes.  I  place  my  happiness  in  your  hands,  for  I  could 
never  be  happy  without  you  now.  And  this  makes  you  free 
...  if  at  any  time  .  .  .” 

She  could  feel  him  tremble.  Never  before  had  she  been  so 
conscious  of  the  depth  of  his  love. 

“  You  can  trust  me.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  that.  You  are  not  the  sort  to  break  your 
word.  But  we  can’t  control  our  hearts,  and  I  should  never 
try  to  hold  you  against  your  will.  To  live  together  without 
affection  would  be  a  travesty  of  love.” 

As  she  went  up  to  her  room  she  passed  Prentice  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  What  a  fool  she  had  been  !  As  though  that  little, 
insignificant  man  could  do  her  any  harm  !  “  Good  night, 
Prentice,”  she  said,  gaily. 

He  watched  her  to  the  bend  of  the  stairs,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  eyes  which  might  have  warned  her  not  to 
be  too  confident.  Like  a  dog  he  worshipped  his  master  and 
his  affection  would  allow  no  rival.  Some  day  the  crisis  must 
come  and  then  one  of  them  would  have  to  go. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


STELLA  had  been  married  for  six  months  when  the  South 
African  War  started.  By  this  time  the  servants  at  North 
View  were  on  intimate  terms  with  the  staff  at  Kimberley.  The 
interchange  of  information  with  regard  to  the  respective 
families  was  a  legitimate  relaxation. 

“  It  ain’t  much  of  a  war  .  .  .  not  wot  I  calls  a  proper  war,” 
said  Mr.  Prentice,  and  there  was  regret  in  his  voice.  “  But 
the  missus  comes  flying  down  in  the  morning  an’  grabs  the 
paper  as  though  the  British  hempire  might  collapse  at  any 
minute.” 

“Miss  Stella,”  said  Mr.  Trotter,  “was  always  like  that. 
Now  I  remember  .  .  .” 

“  Yes  .  .  .  yes  !  ”  said  Prentice,  who  had  heard  it  all  before, 
many  times.  “  Self-willed  like  .  .  .  not  one  to  wait  for  an 
explanation.  Eh  ?  ” 

“That’s  it.  Shut  up  like  an  oyster,  sort  of  sulky,  if  she 
thought  she  hadn’t  been  treated  fair.” 

Mr.  Prentice  pondered.  He  was  working  to  his  point :  he 
had  a  very  important  question  to  ask. 

“  If,”  he  began.  “  If  .  .  .  well,  supposin’  now  ’er  guvner 
’ad  done  somethink  to  offend  ’er.”  He  leered  at  his  companion. 
“  Would  she  give  ’im  a  chance  to  explain  why  ’e  done  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Trotter  disapproved  of  his  companion’s  English,  it 
left  much  to  be  desired.  He  frowned  majestically.  Prentice 
handed  him  a  cigar.  It  was  one  of  his  master’s  best  brands, 
but  that  was  no  concern  of  Mr.  Trotter. 

The  butler  sniffed  at  it,  pinched  it,  and  placed  it  carefully 
on  a  shelf  behind  the  silver  toast-rack. 

“  No,”  he  said,  picking  his  words  with  care.  “  She’d 
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submit  to  discipline  if  she  deserved  it ;  if  not,  she’d  go  about 
with  a  martyr’s  ’alo  .  .  .  Aalo  .  .  .  but  she  never  gave  anyone 
a  chance  to  explain.  Proud,  she  was  ;  very  proud  .  .  .  not  to 
say  ’aughty.” 

“  You  are  quite  sure  ?  ” 

Mr.  Trotter  was  quite  sure  ;  and  he  felt  that,  in  spite  of  the 
cigar,  he  disliked  Mr.  Prentice  very  much  indeed.  A  man  like 
that  could  never  have  got  a  situation  at  North  View.  Like 
master,  like  man  !  He  had  approved  of  Mr.  Scarp  at  first ; 
he  was  generous  at  Christmas.  But  Mr.  Scarp  knew  too  much  ; 
he  always  looked  at  people  as  though  he  could  see  through 
them.  Mr.  Trotter  didn’t  like  being  seen  through;  it  made 
him  uncomfortable.  He  preferred  a  master  who  was  so  much 
occupied  with  his  business  that  he  didn’t  see  through  people 
when  he  came  home. 

“  I  suppose  they  don’t  change  when  they  marry  ?  ”  Mr. 
Prentice  was  still  far  from  comfortable. 

“  Red  hair  !  ”  said  Trotter,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  attached 
much  importance  to  this  physical  peculiarity.  “  Red  hair 
doesn’t  change.  No,  she  won’t  change.” 

“  The  guvner’s  like  that,  too.  We  live  an’  learn  .  .  .  some 
of  us.  But  not  that  sort,  I  expect.”  Mr.  Prentice  had  made 
up  his  mind  at  last. 


Mr.  Scarp  contemplated  his  clothing,  neatly  laid  out  on  the 
bed  in  his  dressing-room.  He  examined  it  curiously,  then  he 
rang  the  bell.  Damn  the  fellow  !  Had  he  got  a  girl  again  ?  He 
proceeded  to  whistle  and  his  tune  was  :  “  Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud,”  which  showed  a  certain  toleration  for  the  philandering 
tendencies  of  his  valet. 

“  For  the  black  bat  night  has  flown.” 

“  I  prefer,  Prentice,”  he  remarked,  “  to  wear  black  trousers 
with  my  evening  things.  Blue,  even  of  a  dark  shade,  is  scarcely 
de  rigueur  for  a  formal  dinner  party.” 
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“  It’s  this  ’ere  gas,  sir  !  Mrs.  Walpole  was  sayin’  only 
yesterday  ...” 

“  Mrs.  Walpole  is  not  responsible  for  my  trousers,  so  you 
can  cut  the  cackle.” 


A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Prentice  made  a  special  journey  to 
London.  Tuesday  was  his  day  off.  He  visited  a  small  and 
disreputable  shop  in  an  obscure  street  off  the  Strand  and  spent 
five  shillings  of  his  hard-earned  salary.  There  was  excitement 
in  the  air — war  !  Real  war  at  last !  Mr.  Prentice  sniffed  it  like 
a  bloodhound  on  the  leash.  War  meant  adventure,  excitement. 
It  would  be  an  additional  bond,  for  it  was  in  uniform  that  he 
had  first  met  his  master  as  an  officer  in  a  volunteer  battery. 
They  were  good  days  those  .  .  .  until  he  had  to  go.  Two 
years  later  they  had  met  again,  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  That 
had  not  been  quite  so  pleasant :  he  remembered  the  meeting 
with  mixed  feelings. 

Since  then  he  had  learnt  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Scarp’s 
character ;  but  one  could  never  be  sure  when  a  woman  came 
into  the  picture.  Women  made  fools  of  men,  or  his  master 
would  have  been  fretting  to  go  to  South  Africa  long  before  this. 
War  1  It  would  have  been  irresistible — it  would  be  fine  to  go 
out  there  as  Captain  Scarp’s  batman.  It  was  a  hum-drum 
life,  being  a  valet,  after  the  other  thing.  Of  course,  it  was  a  poor 
sort  of  war — just  a  handful  of  farmers.  Everyone  said  it  would 
soon  be  over — scarcely  worth  worrying  about  when  one  has 
just  married  a  fine,  strapping  girl. 

But  now  the  papers  were  saying  that  things  were  going  all 
wrong — Ladysmith  was  beseiged  .  .  .  Mafeking  and  Kimber¬ 
ley,  too.  Kimberley  1  That  would  make  “  the  boss  ”  wild. 
Buffer  was  not  doing  well ;  Roberts  was  going  out.  Mr. 
Prentice  read  it  all  in  The  Star  as  he  sat  in  the  corner  of  a 
third-class  “  smoker  ”  on  his  way  back  to  Sydenham  Hill 
station.  For  once,  it  looked  as  though  Fate  was  playing  into  his 
hands. 

The  following  morning  he  took  out  his  master’s  old  uniform, 
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brushed  it,  burnished  the  buttons  and  badges,  and  hung  it 
over  the  back  of  a  chair.  It  was  a  man’s  job — war — no  women 
to  interfere.  He  took  a  twisted  implement  from  his  pocket 
and  probed  the  lock  of  the  top  drawer  of  Mr.  Scarp’s  desk, 
which  stood  before  the  window  of  the  dressing-room.  He  had 
been  curious  about  that  drawer,  lately  ;  for  it  was  the  only 
place  to  which  he  was  denied  access.  His  master,  generally 
careless  about  such  things,  was  always  careful  to  keep  it  locked. 
It  had  been  fitted  with  a  special  lock  ...  a  very  difficult  lock. 
Moreover,  the  red-headed  intruder  was  curious  about  that 
drawer.  Mr.  Prentice  had  quick  ears  and,  one  day,  he  heard 
them  quarrelling  about  it  in  a  playful  sort  of  way.  There  were 
distinct  possibilities  about  that  drawer. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  sharp,  satisfactory  click.  He  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief,  for  it  showed  that  he  had  not  lost  any  of  his 
old  skill :  it  was  very  easy  to  get  out  of  practice.  He  had 
discovered  that,  some  time  ago,  when  he  had  been  compelled 
to  retire  from  business  for  eighteen  months.  He  pulled  the 
drawer  open  and,  for  a  few  moments,  contemplated  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  rubbish  spread  out  before  him — a  pair 
of  white  cotton  gloves,  a  strip  of  black  velvet,  a  piece  of  metal, 
goggles  with  tinted  glass,  a  small  ivory  god,  an  old  silver  ring, 
a  snuff-box,  a  revolver,  a  handkerchief  stained  with  blood  in 
two  places. 

Mr.  Prentice  shook  his  head  sadly.  “  Sentiment  !  ”  he 
murmured.  “  I  don’t  ’old  with  sentiment.” 

There  would  be  no  help  for  his  schemes  in  that  drawer. 
She  was  a  lively  spark,  that  girl  .  .  .  probably  she  wouldn’t 
even  disapprove.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  invested  that  five 
shillings  in  the  small  shop  just  off  the  Strand.  Very  carefully, 
he  folded  the  uniform  and  replaced  it  in  the  bottom  drawer  of 
the  wardrobe.  With  equal  care  he  shut  away  the  miscellaneous 
collection  which  had  caused  him  so  little  satisfaction.  He  knew 
his  master’s  character — he  was  not  fickle,  he  always  kept  his 
word,  even  in  his  wildest  and  most  extravagant  moods  he  could 
control  himself.  No.  There  was  only  one  way,  and  he  must 
risk  it  ...  if  the  girl  had  the  temperament  which  Mr.  Trotter 
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alleged  there  would  be  very  little  risk.  And  if  the  scheme  failed ? 
(Mr.  Prentice  shrugged  his  shoulders,  philosophically.)  Well, 
he  would  be  no  worse  off ;  provided,  of  course,  he  could  get 
out  of  the  house  in  time. 

Christmas  came  and  passed.  The  shadow  of  war,  the  hostility 
of  other  countries,  damaged  national  pride,  had  all  conspired 
to  reduce  the  public  appreciation  of  what  the  Season  had  to 
offer.  Charles  had  been  restless  and  irritable.  Stella  knew 
that,  at  one  time,  he  had  been  keen  on  soldiering,  but  it  did 
not  occur  to  her  that  he  might  want  to  go,  for  at  this  stage  there 
had  been  no  call  for  volunteers.  He  was  a  married  man  and  it 
was  inconceivable  that  he  should  want  to  leave  her.  Theodore, 
who  had  played  at  soldiers  when  he  was  at  Oxford,  became  very 
martial  ...  he  wanted  to  go  ;  he  was  full  of  patriotic  courage  ; 
several  of  his  friends  had  offered.  .  .  .  But  Theodore  Valiant 
had  cried  aloud  in  the  streets  too  often  :  nobody  believed  him, 
he  was  simply  bluffing.  There  was  always  an  element  of 
comedy  about  Theo’s  enthusiasms,  they  were  like  gas  balloons, 
they  swelled  to  an  enormous  size  and  then  they  burst. 

Prentice  produced  his  master’s  old  uniform,  again,  and,  this 
time,  he  showed  it  to  Stella.  It  seemed  absurd  that  she,  his 
wife,  had  not  even  been  aware  of  its  existence.  Prentice 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  her  husband  than  she  did  !  There 
was  that  safe  in  the  dressing-room  and  the  locked  drawer  which 
had  once  aroused  her  curiosity.  She  was  sure  that  Prentice 
knew  all  about  that,  too.  Charles  seemed  to  resent  her  curiosity. 
It  was  the  wrong  way  to  start  married  life,  for  she  had  always 
been  determined  to  win  her  husband’s  complete  confidence. 
That  was  what  had  been  wrong  at  North  View.  She  had  told 
Godfrey  so,  and  it  hurt  her  pride  to  feel  so  ignorant,  now. 
Almost  worse  was  the  fact  that  she  always  forgave  Charles  when 
they  were  together. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  that  desk  in  the  dressing-room  : 
something  in  Prentice’s  manner  convinced  her  that  she  was 
right— nothing  definite,  just  the  way  he  behaved.  Charles 
always  kept  it  locked  and  he  wasn’t  at  all  fond  of  locking  things 
up.  It  was  a  triviality,  but  her  uneasy  mind  lent  it  an  importance 
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which  stimulated  her  curiosity.  She  would  open  the  door  and 
gaze  at  his  desk  when  he  was  out,  just  as  she  had  once  gazed  at 
the  peaches  in  the  hot-house. 

Why  was  she  treated  like  a  schoolgirl  ?  She  mustn’t  upset 
Mrs.  Walpole,  or  interfere  with  the  maids.  Interfere  1  And 
she  was  Mrs.  Blandon  Scarp.  The  house  had  always  run 
smoothly,  Charles  told  her.  He  wanted  her  to  feel  her  legs 
before  taking  control.  .  .  .  She  stamped  her  foot.  It  wasn’t 
that.  He  thought  she  was  too  young  to  be  trusted  and  was 
afraid  of  anything  which  might  upset  the  tranquillity  he  had 
enjoyed  as  a  bachelor.  And,  all  the  time,  Prentice  was 
apologetically  sympathetic,  as  though  it  were  partly  his  fault  and 
he  was  sorry  about  it. 

She  had  too  much  time  to  think  :  neither  at  Kimberley  nor 
at  North  View  was  there  much  for  her  to  do.  She  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  the  harsh  discipline  of  her  father  was  preferable 
to  this  life  of  easy  indulgence  and  no  responsibility.  Did  she 
love  this  man  she  had  married  ?  That  was  the  whole  trouble, 
she  loved  him  too  much — his  easy  abandon  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  his  appreciation  of  her  beauty,  his  assurance,  his 
gentleness,  his  passion,  his  forbearance.  Whatever  his  mood 
he  was  master  of  himself.  Of  course  she  loved  him  ;  and  it  was 
that  very  love  which  made  her  desire  more  than  he  was  willing 
to  give.  Perhaps  it  was  the  war  that  was  making  her  restless 
.  .  .  perhaps  it  was  something  else.  She  couldn’t  be  sure 
yet. 

“  I  have  to  go  to  Amsterdam  for  a  few  days,”  he  told  her, 
one  morning. 

She  knew  that  he  had  to  go  to  Holland  sometimes,  on 
business  ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  it  had  occurred 
since  their  marriage.  She  resented  the  abruptness  of  his 
announcement ;  and  she  knew  that  she  was  being  unreasonable. 

“  Must  you  go  ?  ” 

“  Yes.”  He  was  very  sorry,  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
go.  He  would  get  the  job  over  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  she 
was  afraid  of  being  lonely  probably  her  mother  would  be  glad 
to  have  her  at  North  View  for  a  day  or  two. 
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“  I  suppose  the  house  can  get  along  perfectly  well  without 
me  ?  ” 

“  Tch  !  tch  !  ”  How  she  hated  that  semi-playful  reproof  ! 
It  was  treating  her  like  a  child,  or  a  restive  horse. 

“  It’s  not  a  bit  funny — having  nothing  to  do  .  .  .  and  it’s 
lonely  here.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  don’t  know  ...  I  feel  rotten.” 

She  did  feel  sick — the  sort  of  miserable  sinking  feeling  which 
had  so  often  signified  the  day  of  return  to  school  after  the 
summer  holidays. 

For  a  few  moments  Charles  studied  her  face.  It  was  very 
hard  not  to  treat  her  like  a  child,  sometimes.  She  had  been 
such  a  jolly  kid,  and  now  she  was  growing  up.  He  didn’t  want 
her  to  grow  up  too  quickly,  to  ape  the  airs  and  manners  of  the 
women  he  had  known  in  the  past. 

“  I’ll  put  it  off,”  he  said,  impulsively.  “  If  you’d  sooner 
I  didn’t  go.” 

“  It  might  ruin  you  !  That  would  be  terrible  ...  we 
should  have  to  beg  in  the  gutter  or  sweep  crossings  or  take 
round  a  barrel-organ  with  a  monkey  sitting  on  the  top.” 

It  was  a  tone  she  had  adopted  once  or  twice  lately  and  it 
puzzled  and  hurt  him,  for  he  had  never  been  unkind.  His 
previous  experience  of  women  had  been  superficial,  he  had 
never  studied  their  moods.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that,  in 
denying  Stella  the  intimate  companionship  she  craved,  he  was 
effectively  neutralizing  all  his  kindness  ;  that  she  might  even 
mistrust  his  motives.  He  had  chosen  her  for  certain  qualities 
which  must  inevitably  contain  an  element  of  risk,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  realize  that  such  a  girl  could  not  be  ruled  by  the 
standards  which  had  regulated  his  life.  Her  feeble  attempt  at 
sarcasm  had  hurt  him  more  than  he  cared  to  admit. 

“  I’m  sorry,”  he  said,  “  if  that  offended  you,  too.  But  it 
would  have  involved  real  sacrifice.” 

It  was  the  wrong  word  as  he  knew  almost  before  it  had  passed 
his  lips. 

“  Sacrifice  !  ”  she  said,  bitterly.  “  I  suppose  that's  your 
monopoly,  too  !  Oh  ...  I  think  I  hate  you.  ...” 

She  opened  the  door  and  went  out.  He  should  not  have 
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the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  cry.  Prentice  was  standing  in  the 
hall  with  a  railway  guide  in  his  hand.  She  hurried  past  him 
and  ran  upstairs. 

The  man  went  into  the  dining-room.  Mr.  Scarp  was  looking 
out  of  the  window  :  he  was  blowing  his  nose  with  lusty 
vehemence,  like  a  wounded  elephant  trumpeting  its  defiance  to 
a  hostile  world.  He  looked  round  and  saw  Prentice  standing 
there  with  the  Bradshaw  in  his  hand. 

“  You  can  pack  my  bag,”  he  said.  “  I  shall  cross  from 
Harwich  by  the  night  boat.” 

He  went  upstairs.  The  bedroom  door  was  locked.  He 
knocked  softly.  “  I’m  going  this  evening,”  he  said.  “  I 
shan’t  be  away  longer  than  I  can  help.  .  .  .  Good-bye,  my 
dearest.  ...” 

Stella  sat  up  on  the  bed  and  wiped  her  eyes.  .  .  .  She  looked 
at  the  door.  “  Good-bye,”  she  said. 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ” 

She  got  up  and  moved  towards  the  door.  In  the  glass  she 
saw  herself — red-eyed,  dishevelled,  woe-begone.  Where  was 
the  self-possessed  young  wife  who  had  returned  so  proudly 
from  the  South  of  France  ?  She  could  not  face  him  like  that. 

“  Good-bye,”  she  repeated. 

An  hour  later,  when  she  went  downstairs,  he  had  gone. 
Prentice  was  in  the  hall  brushing  a  bowler  hat. 

“  The  master  wanted  his  small  despatch  case,  mum — said 
I  was  to  meet  ’im  with  it  at  Liverpool  Street.” 

“  Have  you  got  it  ?  ” 

“  It  ain’t  in  the  dining-room.  That’s  where  ’e  said  ’e  left  it. 
I  can’t  find  it.” 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  be  looking  very  hard  !  ”  She  knew 
that  despatch  case  very  well — a  light  leather  satchel  for  holding 
loose  papers.  He  sometimes  put  it  away  in  one  of  the  lower 
drawers  of  his  desk  in  the  dressing-room. 

Prentice  leered  at  her  resentfully.  “  I  don’t  ’ave  nothink 
ter  do  with  ’is  papers,”  he  grumbled. 

For  a  moment  she  felt  elated.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  knew 
something  Prentice  didn’t  know.  “  I’ll  look  for  it,”  she  said. 
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It  should  be  an  omen  ;  she  would  forgive  Charles  if  she  found 
it.  She  was  going  to  defeat  Prentice  in  his  own  stronghold. 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  dressing-room  and  peeped  in, 
with  a  strange  feeling  that  she  was  trespassing.  There  was  the 
big  wardrobe  ;  there  was  the  heavy  safe  ;  and  there — just  in 
front  of  the  window — was  his  desk.  She  knelt  down  and  pulled 
out  the  bottom  drawer.  Inside  was  a  sheaf  of  receipts,  neatly 
impaled  on  a  gleaming  stiletto.  How  like  Charles  !  He  never 
did  what  one  expected.  The  despatch  case  was  not  there. 

She  closed  the  drawer  and  pulled  out  the  one  above.  It 
contained  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  personal  belongings — 
two  old  briar  pipes,  a  tin  of  tobacco,  some  loose  cartridges,  a  ball 
of  thick  string,  a  blue  packet  of  Mexican  chocolate,  some 
boxing  gloves,  a  piccolo.  .  .  .  She  laughed :  it  was  so 
reminiscent  of  the  strange  assortment  of  odds  and  ends  which 
Milicent  had  made  her  get  rid  of  when  she  married.  She  felt 
that  the  old  combinations,  the  butterfly-box,  and  the  broken 
comb  could  have  found  a  fitting  resting-place  in  that  drawer. 
It  would  have  been  an  intimate  link — a  mating  of  their  less 
respectable  tastes.  At  that  moment  she  loved  Charles  very 
much  indeed.  She  sat  on  her  heels  and  wished  she  had  said 
“  good-bye  ”  properly. 

Almost  automatically  she  pulled  at  the  top  drawer  .  .  . 
stupid  !  Of  course  it  was  always  kept  locked.  .  .  .  But  it 
wasn’t  !  It  responded  smoothly  to  her  touch  :  it  slid  forward. 
She  would  be  able  to  laugh  at  him  when  he  .  .  . 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  contents  of  the  drawer. 

Slowly,  deliberately,  she  picked  up  a  photograph — almost  as 
though  she  were  handling  some  venomous  beast.  She  examined 
it,  and  her  face  was  white  and  drawn  with  horror.  She  put 
it  back  again  and  picked  up  another.  It  was  only  too  obvious 
why  he  kept  that  drawer  locked.  She  thought  of  men  who 
lurked  at  the  corner  of  streets  in  Paris  with  photographs  in 
their  hands.  He  was  a  hypocrite,  too  !  She  remembered  the 
contempt  with  which  he  had  told  her  of  their  trade.  And  these 
.  .  .  these  infamous  things  were  worse,  far  worse,  than  any¬ 
thing  she  had  conceived  possible.  What  beasts  men  must  be. 
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And  worst  of  all  a  man  who  could  keep  such  things  for  his 
secret  pleasure.  She  closed  the  drawer  and  went  down¬ 
stairs. 

Prentice  was  still  in  the  hall.  He  looked  up  furtively,  and 
then  went  on  with  his  work,  whistling  softly  to  himself. 

“  I  can’t  find  it,”  she  said.  Everything  was  unreal — the 
stairs,  Prentice,  the  rug  in  the  hall,  the  buffalo’s  head  over  the 
hat-stand.  Even  the  words  came  automatically  :  she  didn’t 
want  to  talk  to  the  man — she  only  wanted  to  get  away,  out 
of  this  house  of  misery  where  she  had  hoped  to  be  so  happy. 
But  Prentice  didn’t  matter  now.  She  was  going  ;  and  would 
never  come  back  again.  “  Two  or  three  days  ”...  that 
would  give  her  time  to  think,  to  decide  what  to  do.  She  did 
not  want  to  cry,  now  .  .  .  one  might  cry  over  spilt  milk,  but 
not  over  milk  which  was  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Of 
course,  this  explained  everything,  a  man  of  that  sort  would 
always  have  to  be  on  his  guard. 

His  kindness  had  merely  been  a  bribe  to  keep  her  good,  to 
fit  her  comfortably  into  his  obscene  travesty  of  home  life.  It 
seemed  strange,  for  there  had  been  moments  when  she  felt 
that  she  knew  and  understood  him. 

She  could  never  live  with  him  again — she  would  never 
be  able  to  forget  what  she  had  seen.  Perhaps  she  was  afraid 
that  once  more  she  would  come  under  his  influence.  There  were 
other  things,  too — Prentice,  late  nights  in  London,  a  wound 
in  the  leg.  .  .  .  She  must  get  away  from  it  all  before  she  was 
trapped.  It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  to  Milicent  and 
unsafe  to  do  so  to  Jasper.  Charles  was  too  closely  linked  with 
the  business  now,  and  it  would  upset  everything  just  when  trade 
was  improving  again.  His  glib  tongue  would  be  sure  to  find  a 
way  out,  some  excuse  or  explanation  which  Jasper  would 
accept.  He  would  know  the  reason  directly  he  returned  home 
and  found  that  drawer  unlocked. 

It  wasn’t  just  the  photographs.  Everything,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  had  been  leading  up  to  this.  He  had  treated 
her  unfairly,  and  she  hated  him.  .  .  .  But  she  knew  that  it 
was  a  lie  :  she  didn’t  hate  him,  she  still  loved  him.  The  real 
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pain  was  there  .  .  .  she  had  not  satisfied  him  ...  he 
had  deceived  her  so  completely.  It  was  the  last  thing 
she  would  have  suspected  of  this  man  in  whose  arms  she 
had  found  happiness,  and  the  one  thing  she  could  never 
forgive. 


R 


CHAPTER  XXV 


MILICENT  thought  it  was  very  nice  to  have  Stella  home 
again  whilst  Charles  was  away.  There  was  something 
the  matter,  but  her  experience  of  early  married  life,  at  the 
mercy  of  Jasper’s  despotic  affection,  gave  her  confidence  that 
this  was  only  a  passing  cloud.  To  Milicent,  there  were  two 
types  of  marriage.  In  the  one,  life  was  a  pastime,  a  valley  of 
laughter  where  two  could  play,  careless  of  the  future.  This 
was  the  mating  of  immaturity.  Later,  with  the  clash  of  tempera¬ 
ments,  the  advent  of  responsibility,  the  reality  of  such  affection 
would  be  tested.  The  other  type  of  marriage  was  less  romantic  ; 
it  was  the  mating  of  youth  with  experience,  there  was  less 
glamour  but  greater  security.  It  was  the  type  of  marriage  her 
mother  had  always  advocated,  for  it  meant  safety — no  anxious 
waiting  for  the  days  of  affluence,  no  clash  of  impetuous  wills. 
It  was  clearly  stated  in  the  marriage  service  that  one  was  to  be 
the  master  and  the  other  must  obey.  ...  A  little  chastening, 
a  riper  maturity,  ultimate  happiness  or — if  not  happiness — at 
least  resignation. 

Jasper  was  less  easily  satisfied.  Something  important  had 
gone  :  the  girl  was  cold  and  hard,  all  the  old  fire  had  vanished. 
She  was  on  her  guard  and  that  seemed  absurd  in  the  security 
of  her  old  home.  Even  Theodore  was  worried.  He  had 
prophesied  disaster,  but  it  was  the  last  thing  he  wanted  to 
happen,  for  he  was  fond  of  his  sister  now  that  she  had  left 
home.  At  dinner,  that  evening,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  splendid — so  worthy  of  being  his  sister.  She  was 
taller,  more  mature  ;  she  carried  herself  proudly,  and  her  hair 
glowed  above  a  face  which  might  have  been  carved  in  ivory. 
Why  was  she  so  pale  ? 

A  very  grand  lady  and  well  fitted  to  be  the  consort  of  Mr. 
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Blandon  Scarp,  Bessie  thought,  as  she  unhooked  the  jade 
frock,  peeled  it  off  and  hung  it  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  A 
very  grand  lady  !  Marriage  had  polished  their  rough  gem  into 
a  jewel  worthy  of  its  new  setting.  Possibly  she  was  a  little 
cold  and  reserved,  not  the  same  jolly,  friendly  girl  they  had 
all  known  ;  but  that,  too,  was  to  be  expected,  for  it  took 
time  and  experience  to  acquire  the  blend  of  familiarity  and 
authority  which  is  so  dear  to  the  domestic  heart. 

Mr.  Scarp  had  been  generous  to  Bessie,  for  at  one  time 
she  had  been  an  important  little  pawn  in  his  game  of  love. 
The  girl  could  imagine  no  fairer  lot  than  to  marry  this 
delightful  gentleman,  with  his  easy  manner,  condescension 
and  abundant  wealth.  It  was  no  wonder  that  “  Miss  Stella  ” 
looked  older,  for  she  had  been  initiated  into  mysteries  upon 
which  Miss  Bessie’s  hopes  of  future  happiness  were  built. 

Stella  did  not  relax  until  she  was  alone  in  her  room.  It 
had  been  a  gallant  effort  sustained  by  pride  and  an  intense 
disgust  of  what  she  had  seen.  Milicent  knew  that  the  girl 
was  annoyed  with  her  husband  for  having  secrets.  It  was  a 
trivial  matter  which  would  inevitably  right  itself  in  the  end. 
She  was  so  convinced  of  this  that  she  even  was  able  to  reassure 
Jasper. 

Stella  knew  that  she  could  never  share  her  secret  with 
anyone.  She  had  married  ;  she  had  given  her  love  ;  and  he 
had  proved  himself  unworthy  of  that  love.  She  had  bound 
herself  irrevocably  to  a  man  she  could  never  respect.  Pride 
might  allow  her  to  confess  the  error  in  general  terms,  but  it 
would  never  permit  her  to  reveal  the  true  reason  for  her 
decision. 

It  would  be  nice  to  see  Janet  Waldron  and  tell  her  that 
things  had  gone  wrong,  that  she  was  going  away.  Janet  would 
never  gossip  about  it  and  she  never  asked  troublesome  questions. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  start — to  go  down  to  the 
Vicarage  and  tell  Janet  that  she  was  not  going  to  live  with 
Charles  any  more.  She  would  be  terribly  shocked,  but  it 
was  only  fair  to  let  them  know  first,  as  the  wedding  had  been 
at  St.  Paul’s. 
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Not  going  to  live  with  him  any  more  !  Her  brain  was 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  shock :  she  was  coming  out  of 
the  mist  and,  right  in  front  of  her,  was  a  precipice.  Not 
going  to  live  with  Charles  any  more  !  Suddenly  she  remembered 
that  he  had  made  provision  for  such  a  contingency,  he  had 
safeguarded  her  future.  Crowding  into  her  memory  came 
other  incidents  which  bore  testimony  to  his  love  and 
consideration. 

But  the  mood  passed  swiftly.  There  was  Prentice,  and 
all  the  deceit  about  his  chess,  and  that  top  drawer,  and  the 
wound  in  his  leg.  There  was  mystery  everywhere  !  She 
was  no  coward,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  go  back 
and  live  with  him  again. 

She  told  Janet  about  it,  up  in  the  nursery.  The  latest  baby 
had  an  incredible  number  of  teeth,  now,  and  was  sitting  on 
the  sheepskin  rug  at  his  mother’s  feet  chewing  the  head  of 
an  india-rubber  doll.  Like  all  Janet’s  babies,  he  was  perfectly 
content  with  life.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  at  last,  he 
was  making  a  real  impression  on  the  tough  material  at  his 
disposal.  “  Goo  .  .  .  goo.  .  .  .”  He  waved  it  hilariously 
in  the  air  and  rolled  over  helplessly  on  his  rounded  belly. 

Janet  picked  him  up,  wiped  his  face  and  planted  him 
firmly  on  her  comfortable  lap.  She  had  to  give  herself  time 
to  think  over  this  amazing  statement. 

“  You  are  not  going  to  live  with  him  any  more  !  ”  she  said, 
and  there  was  something  in  her  voice  which  warned  Stella 
that  the  course  she  had  decided  upon  would  not  be  an  easy 
one.  Married  people,  in  her  set,  did  not  separate  without 
a  very  good  reason,  and  her  plea  of  incompatability  had 
sounded  very  feeble  in  this  domestic  atmosphere.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  worse  person 
to  confide  in,  for  neither  Janet’s  experience  nor  her  religious 
scruples  would  allow  any  legitimate  excuse  for  such  an  action. 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand,  dear,”  she  said,  at  last.  “  You 
say  you  don’t  get  on  well  together  ;  that  he  keeps  things 
from  you  ;  that  he  doesn’t  let  you  manage  the  house  ;  that 
he  treats  you  like  a  child.  .  .  .  But  it’s  very  easy  to  make  a 
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mistake — to  imagine  a  grievance.  Men  are  curious  creatures 
— curious,  lovable  creatures — they  are  not  always  easy  to 
understand.  Don’t  you  think  that  possibly  you  may  be 
making  a  mistake.  After  all,  you  are  not  very  old.” 

“  It  isn’t  that,”  said  the  girl,  in  desperation.  “  It’s  .  .  . 
it’s  something  beastly.  .  .  .  I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it.  .  .  .” 

Janet’s  delicacy  prevented  her  from  pursuing  the  subject. 
She  thought  that  she  understood  ;  and  blamed  Milicent. 

“  Stella,  dear,”  she  said.  “  I’m  a  good  bit  older  than  you, 
and  as  time  goes  on  we  live  and  learn.  In  the  light  of  that 
fuller  knowledge  one  is  very  apt  to  regret  a  hasty  action.  Of 
course  there  is  evil,  a  great  deal  of  evil,  in  the  world  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  good.  What  applies  to  the  world 
applies  also  to  individuals.  I  think  we  often  have  to  allow 
the  good  to  make  us  forget  what  is  less  attractive.  You  told 
me,  one  day,  that  he  was  kind  to  you.  I  think  that’s  the 
foundation  I  should  try  to  build  on.” 

The  baby  dropped  its  rubber  doll,  dived  for  it,  and  rolled 
to  the  floor.  For  a  moment  Janet  had  forgotten  all  about 
Robin  ;  she  was  trying  to  say  something  which  might  be 
helpful,  and  the  words  sounded  hopelessly  inadequate. 

Robin  howled  lustily.  He  was  not  hurt ;  he  was  quite 
used  to  tumbling  about.  But  why  didn’t  she  pick  him  up 
and  nibble  his  toes  ...  or  something  ? 

It  was  Stella  who  came  to  his  rescue.  She  gathered  him 
in  and  held  him  up  in  front  of  her  face.  Something  bright 
attracted  his  childish  fancy  ;  it  appealed  to  his  artistic  taste  ; 
he  grabbed  at  it  with  gurgles  of  inane  satisfaction  and  tugged. 

Janet  smiled  at  the  picture.  Perhaps  it  offered  a  solution. 

“  Some  day,”  she  said,  “  you’ll  have  a  baby  of  your  own.” 

Stella  dumped  Robin  unceremoniously  in  his  mother’s  lap. 
“I’d  rather  die  than  have  his  baby.” 

Janet  realized  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  a  problem 
which  could  not  be  measured  by  ordinary  parochial  standards. 
Whatever  its  origin,  it  was  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  girl 
standing  in  front  of  her  with  clenched  fists. 

“  Have  you  told  your  mother  ?  ” 
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“  She’d  never  understand.  She  wouldn’t  believe.  .  .  . 
Oh  !  It’s  beastly  even  to  think  of  such  things  !  ” 

“  But  you  can’t  leave  your  husband  without  giving  her 
some  reason.  Besides,  there  are  other  people.  ...” 

A  sullen  look  crossed  Stella’s  face. 

“  I  shall  go  away,”  she  affirmed.  “  I’ll  write  to  him  .  .  . 
but  I  shall  go  away  first  ...  to  Paris.  My  aunt’s  always 
asking  me  to  come.” 

Janet  put  Robin  down  in  his  cot.  “  Won’t  you  talk  to 
Arthur  ?  ”  she  said. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  “  No,  I’m  not  going  to  tell 
anyone  else.  Sometimes  we  have  to  fight  alone.  But  it  was 
good  of  you  to  listen— it  helps  ...  to  talk  ...  I  suppose 
it’s  a  sort  of  safety-valve.” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  haven’t  been  of  much  use.  But  I  don’t  want 
you  to  spoil  your  life.” 

Stella  laughed — a  hard,  joyless  laugh.  “  I  can’t  do  that,” 
she  said.  “  It’s  spoilt  already.  You  see,  I  was  fool  enough 
.  .  .  to  love  him.  I’ve  always  settled  things  for  myself. 
Theo  used  to  say  I  wras  a  rebel.  I  expect  I  am  ;  it’s  the 
only  way  to  freedom,  sometimes.” 

Janet’s  mind  flashed  back  to  evenings  at  North  View,  to 
the  terror  Jasper  Valiant  had  always  inspired,  to  the  futility 
of  Milicent.  It  was  not  hard  to  understand  Stella’s  point  of 
view.  In  such  surroundings  one  must  fight  one’s  own  battles 
or  go  under,  lose  all  individuality,  become  merely  a  dim  echo 
of  the  past.  In  a  way  the  reflection  was  disloyal,  for  the 
Waldrons  owed  much  to  Jasper  Valiant  and  his  wealth. 

“  You’ll  promise  to  write,”  she  urged. 

“  Yes.  I’ll  do  that.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


BEFORE  he  turned  in,  that  night,  Charles  regretted  the 
line  he  had  taken.  It  had  seemed  necessary  to  teach 
Stella  a  lesson,  for  she  had  lost  her  temper  quite  unreasonably. 
Most  of  the  day  he  had  been  too  busy  to  think  about  it,  but 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  as  the  train  steamed  out  of  Liverpool 
Street  betrayed  an  altogether  unreasonable  hope  that  she 
might  have  come  to  London  to  see  him  off. 

Dinner  in  the  train  and  a  strong  cigar  did  something  to 
restore  his  tranquillity,  but  in  the  discomfort  of  his  small 
cabin  he  blamed  himself  for  taking  any  notice  of  her  temper. 
She  was  only  a  child,  not  yet  twenty  ;  he  had  chosen  her 
partly  because  of  the  very  quality  which  he  now  resented. 
He  had  been  hasty,  and  would  have  to  wait  two  whole  days, 
if  not  three,  before  an  opportunity  would  come  of  making  it 
up.  He  would  have  given  a  great  deal  of  money  to  have  had 
her  there  with  him  in  the  cabin  at  that  moment.  It  was  over¬ 
heated  and  the  place  was  stuffy.  No  berth  was  ever  constructed 
to  hold  a  man  of  his  size.  It  was  Tuesday  night :  perhaps  he 
could  finish  his  business  on  Thursday.  Yes.  He  would 
book  a  cabin  on  the  boat  which  came  back  on  Thursday 
night. 

His  temperament  was  too  sanguine  to  allow  him  to  brood. 
He  pictured  the  moment  of  reconciliation  ;  he  would  take 
all  the  blame,  and  her  act  of  forgiveness  would  be  ample 
reward  for  this  small  concession  to  feminine  weakness.  He 
would  be  more  patient  in  the  future.  By  the  next  morning  he 
was  once  again  Charles  Blandon  Scarp,  smiling  broadly  on 
that  complacent  football,  the  world,  lying  at  his  feet  waiting 
for  the  impulse  which  his  foot  alone  could  bestow — that 
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deft  kick  which  would,  once  again,  set  it  rolling  along  the 
broad  road  to  prosperity. 

Everyone  in  Amsterdam — everyone  who  counted  in  the 
world  which  glistened  with  diamonds — knew  Mr.  Scarp. 
He  was  typical  of  his  prosperous  and  self-satisfied  country  : 
he  talked  English,  he  despised  any  other  tongue.  He  was 
John  Bull ;  and  they  marvelled  at  his  assurance,  for  in  South 
Africa  a  small  band  of  Dutch  farmers  was  twisting  the  tail 
of  the  British  lion  pretty  badly.  But  he  was  a  guest ;  such 
thoughts  outraged  their  traditional  spirit  of  hospitality.  They 
entertained  him  royally  on  Wednesday  night  and  he  very 
nearly  decided  to  stay  an  extra  day.  .  .  .  Jolly  good  fellows 
these  stout,  comfortable  Dutchmen  !  Ladysmith,  Mafeking, 
Kimberley  !  Jolly  good  fellows,  though  !  Of  course,  with 
Java,  Sumatra  and  all  that,  they  appreciated  the  attitude  of 
that  much-harassed  British  lion. 

On  Thursday  night  he  felt  like  a  schoolboy  returning  for 
the  holidays  after  a  particularly  successful  term.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  been  away  from  Stella  since  their  wedding 
and  he  had  missed  her  jolly  companionship,  her  glad  acceptance 
of  his  love.  There  was  life  in  such  contact,  it  strengthened 
him  for  the  work  he  had  to  do.  Perhaps  he  was  attempting 
too  much  ;  Jasper  Valiant  was  proving  a  hard  task-master, 
for  he  had  decided  that,  at  last,  he  had  found  the  right  man 
to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  Valiant  &  Pounds. 

Mr.  Scarp  applauded  an  attitude  that  was  so  obviously 
dictated  by  common  sense,  but  he  preferred  diamonds  to 
tea,  and  he  realized  that  before  long  he  would  have  to  make 
a  choice.  ...  If  anything  happened  to  Jasper  he  would  have 
to  shoulder  the  double  responsibility.  Two  businesses,  and 
a  wife  who  was  more  difficult  to  manage  than  both  put 
together  !  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  her  a  free  hand 
at  home  and  watch  the  result. 

He  was  in  his  office  by  nine  o’clock,  intent  on  finishing  the 
work  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  had  written  from  Amsterdam, 
saying  he  would  be  home  in  time  for  tea.  There  were  two 
appointments  for  the  afternoon,  but  he  meant  to  catch  the 
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four  o’clock  train.  She  would  be  expecting  him  and  he  had 
bought  her  something  which  would  soon  make  her  forget  her 
imaginary  grievances.  He  patted  his  pocket  and  felt  quite 
happy. 

It  was,  however,  five  o’clock  before  he  reached  home.  The 
second  interview  had  been  longer  and  more  important  than 
he  had  expected  and  he  missed  the  four  o’clock  train  by 
three  minutes.  Prentice  relieved  him  of  his  bag  and  took 
his  hat  and  coat. 

“  Is  Mrs.  Scarp  in  ?  ” 

“  She’s  not  back  yet,  sir.” 

“  But  I  sent  a  letter  saying  I  should  return  in  time  for  tea.” 
“  There  was  a  letter  from  ’Olland,  sir.  We  sent  it  in 
next  door.” 

“  Was  there  no  message  for  me  ?  ” 

The  man  pointed  to  an  envelope  on  the  hall  table.  “  It 
came  this  morning,  sir.” 

Charles  recognized  Stella’s  sprawling,  impulsive  hand¬ 
writing. 

“  All  right,”  he  said.  “  You  can  go.” 

He  picked  up  the  letter  and  went  into  the  dining-room. 
He  was  annoyed  :  it  was  a  wife’s  duty  to  be  at  home  when 
her  husband  returned.  The  fire  smouldering  in  the  grate 
looked  cold  and  inhospitable  ;  the  place  had  a  deserted  look. 
For  the  first  time  he  felt  afraid.  This  letter  1  He  turned  it 
over  in  his  hand,  wondering  what  it  might  mean.  Then  he 
slid  his  finger  under  the  flap  of  the  envelope  and  tore  it  open. 
It  was  funny  for  the  girl  to  have  written  a  letter. 

There  was  no  formal  beginning  and  no  affectionate  ending  : 

“I  am  going  away  to  Paris,  to  stay  with  my  aunt.  It 
seems  impossible  that  I  can  ever  love  you  again.  You  left 
the  drawer  of  your  desk  open  and  I  saw  what  you  keep 
there.  I  wasn’t  spying— but  that  doesn’t  matter  now. 
Why  did  you  try  to  make  me  love  you  ? 


Stella.” 
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Automatically  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  small  bunch  of 
keys  which  he  always  carried.  He  looked  at  them  as  though 
they  had  done  him  an  injury.  Then  he  went  upstairs. 

The  drawer  was  unlocked,  as  she  had  said.  How  had  he 
come  to  leave  it  like  that  ?  It  was  a  strange  collection  of  odds 
and  ends.  He  picked  up  the  revolver,  the  handkerchief,  the 
small  Chinese  god  carved  in  ivory  .  .  .  yes,  a  strange 
collection  ;  but  hardly  sufficient  to  break  up  a  home,  even 
if  she  guessed  the  truth  and  more  than  the  truth.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better,  after  all,  if  he  had  satisfied  her 
curiosity  and  chanced  his  luck.  It  was  the  thought  of  Jasper 
which  had  prevented  him  .  .  .  but  the  girl  wasn’t  like  Jasper, 
she  wasn’t  narrow,  she  loved  adventure. 

He  closed  the  drawer  and  locked  it. 

Milicent  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  was  announced. 
She  had  been  upset,  very  upset,  and  had  taken  a  dose  of  her 
old  bromide  mixture.  Stella  had  been  most  unsatisfactory. 
She  had  gone  away  to  Paris  without  giving  a  reason  which 
seemed  in  any  way  sufficient  to  justify  such  an  unorthodox 
proceeding.  Charles  was  returning  that  afternoon,  and  his 
wife  refused  to  see  him.  It  was  worse  even  than  those  strange 
women  who  were  calling  themselves  suffragists.  Milicent 
felt  extremely  uncomfortable,  even  with  a  dose  of  Dr.  Benyan’s 
most  powerful  bromide  inside  her. 

Mr.  Scarp  did  not  believe  in  betraying  either  panic  or  emotion . 

“  Stella  tells  me  she  is  going  to  Paris,”  he  said.  “  Has 
she  gone  yet  ?  ” 

Milicent  felt  immensely  relieved.  He  was  so  entirely 
unperturbed  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  cause  for 
worry. 

“  She  went  by  the  eleven  o’clock  train,  this  morning,  from 
Victoria.” 

“  A  short  holiday  will  do  her  good,”  said  Charles. 

Milicent  regretted  the  bromide.  She  might  have  known 
that  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about,  one  could  always  trust 
Charles.  But  Stella  had  been  so  funny  .  .  .  hinting  at  things 
and  not  allowing  her  to  tell  Jasper. 
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“  Her  aunt  is  very  fond  of  her.” 

“  Can  you  let  me  have  her  address  ;  she  forgot  to  leave  it.” 
Milicent  found  her  address-book  and  gave  him  the  required 
information.  He  copied  it  down  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 
Never  before  had  he  appreciated  so  fully  the  stultifying  effect 
of  such  an  environment.  This  girl  of  his  must  have  been 
almost  unique  to  have  survived  it. 

Milicent  gave  him  tea.  He  drank  four  cups  and  swallowed 
a  liberal  supply  of  buttered  scones.  He  had  faced  too  many 
difficulties  in  his  life  to  allow  anything  to  interfere  with  his 
habits.  To  meet  a  crisis  one  had  to  discipline  both  the  mind 
and  body  :  he  did  not  enjoy  the  scones,  but  he  forced  himself 
to  eat — it  would  convince  his  hostess  that  there  was  nothing 
the  matter.  “  We  will  not  hang  out  our  washing  in  the 
garden,”  he  had  once  said  to  Prentice.  “  Even  a  silk  vest 
may  have  a  hole  in  it.”  If  there  was  a  hole  in  his  married 
life  he  would  do  his  best  to  keep  it  from  the  inquisitive  eyes 
of  his  neighbours.  After  all,  it  was  only  a  passing  cloud  : 
he  would  write  and  explain  everything.  For  a  moment  he 
forgot  his  anxiety  in  the  pleasure  of  anticipation — he  would 
enjoy  writing  that  letter  ;  he  was  even  better  at  writing  letters 
than  at  making  speeches.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  to  have 
her  away  from  home  when  she  received  the  letter,  for  her 
parents  could  never  have  understood. 

He  completed  his  letter  by  twelve  o’clock.  It  had  been 
more  difficult  than  he  anticipated,  but  he  felt  fairly  satisfied 
with  the  result.  He  read  it  aloud  : 

‘‘My  dearest,” 

(He  had  nearly  made  a  mistake,  there,  by  beginning,  “  Mv 
dear  child”!) 

“  Your  letter  was  a  cold  welcome  on  my  return, 
to-day.  The  pleasant  anticipation  of  seeing  you  again  had 
been  with  me  all  the  time  I  was  away,  and  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  can  only  be  measured  by  the  depth  of  my  affection.” 
(It  seemed  scarcely  adequate,  but  probably  she  would  appreciate 
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his  restraint.  He  would  have  liked  to  quote  some  poetry,  but 
Stella  wasn’t  really  sentimental.) 

“  I  blame  myself  and  feel  that  absolution  can  only  be 
gained  by  full  confession.” 

(She  would  understand  that  after  going  to  church  so  much.) 
“  Perhaps  I  should  have  told  you  before  ;  but,  always,  the 
picture  of  your  home  life  made  me  afraid  to  risk  my  happiness 
until  I  had  given  you  ample  proof  that  I  was,  at  heart,  a 
law-abiding  citizen.” 

(“  A  law-abiding  citizen.”  Mr.  Scarp  liked  that  expression, 
it  should  appeal  to  Jasper  Valiant’s  daughter.) 

“  The  miscellaneous  collection  you  found  in  the  drawer 
represents  a  phase  in  my  life  which  belongs  entirely  to  the 
past :  it  was,  perhaps,  weak  of  me  to  treasure,  as  pleasant 
souvenirs  of  the  past,  things  which  would  have  been  better 
destroyed. 

You  know  me,  my  dear  ;  and  you  know  that  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  conventional — that  I  have  always  been  a  law 
to  myself.  You  know,  too,  that  I  love  adventure  and 
excitement.  Often,  in  the  past  I  have  fretted  at  the  restraints 
which  this  prosperous  and  hypocritical  age  has  imposed. 
For  the  last  thirty  years  man  has  not  controlled  his  environ¬ 
ment,  he  has  allowed  his  environment  to  control  him. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  has  really  made  our  empire,  it 
has  driven  men  to  seek  fresh  fields  for  human  enterprise  ; 
it  has  created  pioneers,  soldiers,  explorers  and  martyrs. 

Seven  years  ago  the  madness  seized  me,  and  nobody 
who  has  not  felt  its  power  can  judge  the  issue.  I  think 
that  possibly  you  are  better  qualified  than  most,  for  you, 
too,  have  been  a  rebel.  What  I  am  about  to  tell  you, 
fantastic  though  it  may  sound,  is  the  sober  truth.  If  I 
make  out  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for  myself,  it  is  because 
you  are  my  wife  and  destined  to  share  my  future.  I  would 
not  have  that  happy  time  clouded  by  any  reservation  in 
your  mind  with  regard  to  my  past. 

Seven  years  ago  a  man,  by  a  trick  of  the  law,  robbed 
his  wife’s  trustee  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Technically  the 
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trustee  had  been  guilty  of  an  illegality,  but  he  had  acted 
in  perfect  good  faith  and  for  his  ward’s  benefit.  It  was  a 
celebrated  case  and  the  judge  was  not  very  kind  to  the 
husband,  but  he  won  his  case,  took  his  pound  of  flesh, 
and  incidentally  ruined  the  other.  A  few  months  later  he 
bought  some  very  valuable  diamonds  from  our  firm  :  they 
were  to  be  a  present  to  his  wife  on  her  birthday  the  following 
week.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  must  boast,  and  he 
sat  in  my  room  for  half  an  hour  after  the  sale  was  completed, 
recounting  his  many  successful  speculations.  I  referred  to 
the  value  of  the  diamonds  and  suggested  that  he  should 
place  them  in  the  bank  until  he  had  completed  the  insurance. 
He  laughed — he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  afraid  of 
burglars.  There  was  a  safe  in  his  bedroom  and  he  always 
kept  a  revolver  under  his  pillow. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  temptation  came.  The 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  done,  the  greasy  self-complacency 
of  the  man,  his  boastfulness — all  those  things  conspired 
to  urge  me  on.  Two  months  before,  I  had  caught  a  burglar 
in  my  rooms  ;  he  had  been  a  gunner  in  my  old  battery,  and 
for  sentimental  reasons  I  let  him  go.  He  was  grateful  and 
I  knew  where  he  lived. 

With  the  help  of  this  man  I  stole  the  diamonds  from  the 
safe,  whilst  the  family  was  at  dinner,  on  the  eve  of  the 
birthday.  It  was  the  most  exciting  thing  I  had  ever  done, 
for  we  were  disturbed  and  only  got  away  with  the  help  of 
a  friendly  drainpipe  which  did  not  approve  of  my  weight. 
The  revolver  in  the  drawer  was  taken  from  that  room  and 
the  twisted  strip  of  metal  was  used  by  my  companion,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  to  open  the  safe.  Thanks  to  my 
business,  I  was  able  to  dispose  of  the  diamonds  with  perfect 
safety,  and  the  “  fraudulent  ”  trustee  received  an  unexpected 
windfall  which  he  is  probably  still  trying  to  explain. 

From  time  to  time  ‘  burglary  ’  was  my  recreation.  It  taxed 
my  ingenuity,  tested  my  courage  and  demanded  physical 
endurance.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  thrill, 
the  excitement,  the  suspense— the  split  fraction  of  a  second 
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between  failure  and  success,  between  safety  and  disaster. 
Then,  there  was  the  moment  of  elation  when  the  allotted 
task  was  accomplished,  and  the  police  remained  mystified 
at  the  apparent  futility  of  an  elaborate  burglary.  The 
small,  ivory  god  represents  one  of  my  most  successful 
efforts  :  I  stole  it  from  a  bedroom  where  its  owner  was 
sleeping  peacefully.  It  is  like  other  bad  habits  ;  it  grows 
on  you  until  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  up.  A  few  days 
before  our  wedding  I  had  my  last  fling,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  I  was  very  nearly  caught.  I  was  shot  through  the 
leg — that’s  why  there  were  two  scars.  It  cured  me.  I 
realized  that  I  was  getting  too  old  for  that  sort  of  amusement. 
I  wanted  to  settle  down. 

All  the  personal  benefit  I  ever  reaped  from  such  things 
is  in  that  top  drawer,  with  one  or  two  other  souvenirs  of 
the  past.  Probably  I  should  have  told  you  all  this  before, 
but  I  was  not  sure  if  you  would  understand.  A  man’s 
tastes  are  not  always  easy  for  a  woman  to  appreciate — 
her  natural  delicacy  may  revolt  at  fare  which  his  coarser 
palate  can  enjoy.  Perhaps  some  day  in  her  search  for 
equality  she  will  adopt  a  different  standard.  If  so,  I  think 
the  world  will  be  poorer. 

This  is  a  very  long  letter.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  as 
brief  as  possible.  My  plea  for  mercy  may  be  summed  up 
in  three  short  words — I  love  you.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  I  shall  never  willingly  do  anything  which  may  hurt 
you. 

Your  devoted  husband, 

Charles  Blandon  Scarp. 

P.S.  The  world  will  be  the  poorer  ;  but,  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  would  be  well  to  burn  this  letter. 

C.  B.  S.” 

“  A  little  on  the  heavy  side,”  he  thought  ;  but  it  would 
not  do  to  treat  the  situation  too  lightly  until  he  knew  how  she 
would  take  it.  Jasper  Valiant  would  probably  want  to  hand 
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him  over  to  the  police,  if  he  saw  it.  But  Stella  had  plenty  of 
common  sense  ;  she  would  keep  it  to  herself,  even  if  she 
didn’t  quite  approve.  He  had  an  uncomfortable,  a  humiliating 
feeling  that  perhaps  in  this  one  respect  he  had  not  been  quite 
as  wise  as  usual.  It  might  have  been  better  to  have  taken  her 
into  his  confidence  earlier. 

After-thoughts  are  not  always  best  thoughts,  and  a  post¬ 
script  may  overturn  an  apple-cart.  Stella  received  the  letter 
two  days  later  and  she  read  it  in  her  bedroom.  It  betrayed 
neither  humility  nor  contrition. 

Aunt  Felicia,  who  was  down  before  Stella,  surveyed  the 
envelope  from  every  angle  ;  she  smelt  it,  and  studied  the 
postmark.  Within,  she  was  sure,  was  the  explanation  of  much 
that  she  would  have  liked  explained — the  obvious  depression 
of  her  visitor,  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  reason  for  this 
sudden  acceptance  of  a  long-standing  invitation,  her  bitter 
comments  on  life.  Felicia  remembered  her  as  a  jolly  girl, 
careless  and  affectionate — an  impulsive  and  lovable  creature 
who  kept  her  aunt  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  for  the  choice 
pieces  of  china  which  littered  the  house. 

She  had  enjoyed  having  Stella,  after  she  left  school,  and 
had  been  fairly  successful  in  her  efforts  to  cultivate  certain 
worldly  qualities  which  neither  Jasper  nor  Milicent  could 
have  taught.  The  girl  had  learnt  to  dress  properly — Aunt 
Felicia  had  a  Parisian  soul — and  to  take  a  reasonable  interest 
in  her  personal  appearance.  She  had,  moreover,  proved 
herself  an  excellent  companion  and  had  been  genuinely  grateful 
for  what  was  done  for  her. 

Now,  she  had  come  back  again  with  all  these  qualities 
strengthened.  She  was  smart,  self-possessed  and  willing  to 
talk  ;  she  was  affectionate  and  grateful.  But,  behind  it  all, 
there  was  no  real  warmth,  none  of  the  old  fire.  She  had  a 
dogged  look,  as  though  she  had  undertaken  an  uncongenial 
task  and  meant  to  see  it  through.  Sometimes,  when  she  was 
engaged  in  conversation,  her  thoughts  seemed  to  be  far  away, 
wandering  in  some  maze  of  conjecture  from  which  there  was 
no  escape.  Then,  suddenly,  she  would  apologize  for  not 
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attending.  Day-dreams  !  The  practical  Aunt  Felicia  had  no 
use  for  such  things — she  liked  rare  china,  smart  frocks  and 
good  dinners.  Fleshly  things  !  They  helped  one  to  keep  a 
sense  of  proportion. 

Such  an  attitude  as  she  was  witnessing  was  entirely  unsuitable 
for  a  young  woman  who  had  just  contracted  a  highly  satisfactory 
marriage.  .  .  . 

Charles  was  too  busy  to  come  .  .  .  the  business  was  taking 
up  most  of  his  time  .  .  .  she  wanted  a  change.  Did  the  girl 
think  she  was  a  fool  ?  But  every  attempt  to  get  behind  the 
scenes  had  failed.  Stella  told  her  about  the  house,  about 
Mrs.  WTalpole,  about  the  two  maids  ;  she  gave  a  humorous 
account  of  their  stay  at  Cannes  and  praised  her  husband’s 
taste  in  dresses,  she  thanked  her  aunt  for  having  taken  so 
much  pains  with  her  French.  Talk  .  .  .  talk  .  .  .  talk  .  .  . 
always  on  the  surface,  nothing  behind  it.  At  the  end  of  it 
all,  Felicia  realized  that  she  knew  scarcely  more  than  when 
she  met  her  guest  on  the  platform  of  the  Gare  du  Nord. 

And  now,  this  letter  from  her  husband  !  A  letter  to  be 
read  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  room  !  It  was  very  tantalizing. 

Stella  read  the  letter  carefully,  and  she  felt  sure  that  Charles 
was  telling  the  truth — but  not  the  whole  truth.  It  had  always 
been  like  that :  he  was  holding  something  back.  It  was 
obvious  that  his  affection  for  her  had  induced  him  to  write 
the  letter  ;  only  affection  could  have  inspired  such  a  confession. 
But  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  explain  the  photographs  : 
indeed,  it  almost  seemed  that  he  regarded  such  souvenirs  as 
needing  no  explanation.  There  was  no  defence — there  could 
be  no  defence  for  such  tastes.  Married  life  would  be  intolerable 
with  the  memory  of  those  pictures. 

She  read  the  letter  more  carefully,  and  it  seemed  to  justify 
her  decision.  Here  and  there  his  irritating  self-complacency 
seemed  to  peep  through  the  narrative,  his  colossal  conceit 
was  asserting  itself.  He  wasn’t  really  sorry  ;  he  was  rather 
pleased  with  himself,  proud  of  what  he  had  done.  She  felt 
sure  he  had  read  that  letter  aloud  to  himself.  But  it  must 
have  been  rather  fun  .  .  .  swarming  down  a  drainpipe  with 
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diamonds  worth  a  king’s  ransom  in  his  pocket.  And  the 
bullet  wound  !  But,  of  course,  she  had  guessed  that,  all  the 
time.  It  was  one  of  the  things  that  had  frightened  her. 

The  interpretation  might  have  been  much  worse,  for  it 
was  only  a  mad  escapade.  And  a  generous  impulse  had 
given  him  the  idea.  She  glanced  at  the  letter  once  more. 
There  was  something  about  the  postscript  which  she  didn’t 
like  ;  it  was  out  of  place,  it  lacked  sincerity,  it  robbed  the 
letter  of  something  which  was  essential.  No.  She  would 
never  trust  him  again  .  .  .  never. 

Charles  waited  for  her  answer.  Such  a  letter  could  never 
fail.  She  would  probably  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  those 
nocturnal  expeditions,  and  they  did  no  harm.  An  active 
body  and  a  cool  head  ...  he  could  almost  see  her  coming 
down  the  drainpipe.  Great  sport  !  But  a  fool’s  game,  for  all 
that,  for  a  man  who  was  going  to  get  married.  Supposing 
they  had  caught  him,  that  last  time  !  No,  he  wasn’t  going 
to  try  any  more  of  it.  Perhaps  he  had  better  sack  Prentice 
— get  rid  of  temptation. 

When  ten  days  had  passed  he  began  to  feel  anxious. 
Supposing  the  letter  had  miscarried,  fallen  into  other  hands 

that  might  be  awkward  .  .  .  devilish  awkward.  Why 
hadn’t  she  replied  ? 

Mr.  Prentice  watched  the  posts  :  he  smiled  a  twisted  smile 
and  polished  up  the  buttons  on  his  master’s  tunic.  Ladysmith 
had  been  relieved.  .  .  .  He  felt  a  momentary  anxiety  lest 
the  war  should  be  over  too  quickly.  But  they  were  fighting 
still  and  there  seemed  plenty  more  to  do.  The  yeomanry  and 
volunteers  would  be  wanted  soon.  He  rubbed  his  bony 
hands  together.  He  could  hear  the  tramp  of  marching  feet, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  roar  of  guns  ;  and  he  could  smell 
the  powder. 

A  feyv  weeks  later  he  had  his  reward  ;  his  master  joined 
up  ;  his  old  Company  was  only  too  glad  to  see  him  back 
again.  They  were  busy  days  and  Prentice  did  not  grumble 
at  his  master’s  irritability,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  clearing- 
up  to  do— arrangements  to  make  with  regard  to  the  two 
s 
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businesses,  Jasper  to  pacify,  lawyers  to  interview,  house 
agents.  .  .  . 

One  morning,  when  Prentice  was  helping  Mr.  Scarp  to 
squeeze  into  his  tunic,  the  signal  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting  was  given. 

“  You  white-livered  bandit,  have  you  no  patriotism  ?  ” 

“  They  would’en  ’ave  me  again.” 

“  I’ll  see  to  that,  if  you  want  to  go.  They  are  asking  for 
recruits  and  you  are  half-trained  already.  It’s  war,  Prentice 
.  .  .  war  !  They  don’t  ask  if  you  taught  a  class  in  the  Sunday 
School,  up  there.  Your  carcass’ll  do  to  stop  a  Boer  bullet  as 
well  as  any  other.  They  want  pluck.  .  .  .  You’ve  got  plenty 
of  that.  Besides,  I’ll  try  to  get  you  as  my  batman.” 

“  When’ll  they  be  goin’,  sir  ?  ” 

“  In  a  month  or  two,  I  expect.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  the 
sooner  the  better.” 

Mr.  Prentice  rubbed  his  hands  together,  as  he  went  down¬ 
stairs.  So  !  It  was  all  right  after  all.  There  had  been  no 
letter. 

It  was  rare  for  Charles  to  admit  an  error,  even  to  himself. 
But  he  tried  to  salve  the  wound  by  deploring  his  own  lack 
of  judgment.  It  had  been  a  mistake  all  the  time  ;  he  should 
never  have  married  Stella  ;  he  should  never  have  imagined 
that  anyone  soaked  in  the  Valiant  tradition  could  change  ; 
he  had  been  deceived  by  her  apparent  independence,  by  her 
temperament.  She  was  ungrateful.  But  he  could  not  drive 
her  from  his  mind  ;  she  haunted  the  house  ;  she  was  always 
there,  just  out  of  reach.  He  could  not  forget ;  there  were 
still  personal  possessions,  intimate  trifles  lying  about  which 
reminded  him  of  what  she  had  been  to  him.  He  remembered, 
too,  the  dawn  of  fear  .  .  .  the  moment  when  he  realized  that 
she  was  beginning  to  mistrust  him  .  .  .  that  morning  when 
he  went  away  and  she  refused  to  see  him. 

It  was  just  a  sequence  of  small  things,  and  he  had  not  had 
the  wit  to  see  where  it  was  leading  :  he  had  tried  to  bribe  her 
instead  of  winning  her  confidence.  Now,  it  was  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  it.  He  could  only  go  away  .  .  .  try  to 
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forget,  create  fresh  interests,  find  oblivion  in  movement  and 
excitement.  It  was  becoming  an  obsession,  this  longing  to 
see  her  again.  He  would  open  the  wardrobe  and  finger  her 
dresses,  bathe  his  hands  in  the  dainty  garments  which  he  had 
helped  her  to  choose — garments  which  had  no  place  in  the 
Valiant  tradition,  silk  and  lace  which  transgressed  all  the  laws 
of  economy  or  hygiene.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  waited,  to  have  given  her  time  to  adapt  herself  to  new 
ideas  and  new  surroundings.  But  he  had  never  been  able 
to  tolerate  anything  which  clashed  with  his  artistic  taste. 
His  mind  was  wandering  in  a  circle — criticism,  justification, 
regrets,  resolutions.  .  .  .  He  would  store  his  furniture  and 
sell  the  house. 

Jasper  was  worried,  and  he  was  displeased  with  his  son- 
in-law.  There  were  plenty  of  men  who  could  fight,  but  very 
few  who  had  the  flair  for  business  which  Charles  possessed. 
He  was  not  troubled  with  regard  to  Stella  ;  a  short  separation 
would  do  neither  of  them  any  harm  and  in  the  end  the  girl 
would  have  to  carry  out  what  she  had  promised.  But  the 
business  was  different ;  it  kept  them  both  busy  and  he  had 
come  more  and  more  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
younger  man. 

Things  were  running  much  more  smoothly  now  ;  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  were  learning  to  shoulder  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  the  delegation  of  authority  was  a  new  principle  in 
\  allant  &  Pounds,  but  it  was  working  well.  There  was  more 
keenness  in  the  office,  a  friendly  rivalry  between  departments, 
a  personal  element  which  had  been  lacking  in  the  old  despotic 
days.  He  would  scarcely  acknowledge  it  even  to  himself, 
but  he  was  afraid  of  things  slipping  back  again  into  the  old 
groove  when  Charles  was  away. 

Milicent  thought  it  wasn’t  very  nice,  Stella  being  away  from 
home  for  such  a  long  time.  And  now  Charles  was  going  away 
to  fight  !  It  was  all  very  difficult,  but  probably  Charles  knew 
best. 

Of  all  the  performers  in  this  domestic  comedy  Felicia  came 
off  best.  She  was  a  lonely  woman,  with  a  sociable  temperament, 
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and  Stella  filled  the  gap.  Her  curiosity  had  been  satisfied  ; 
she  had  heard  that  they  had  quarrelled  ;  she  had  no  desire  to 
pry  further  into  the  details  of  the  disaster.  It  was  natural 
that  her  guest  should  be  reticent  on  a  matter  which  was  so 
essentially  personal,  and  even  more  natural  that  her  outlook 
on  life  should  be,  to  some  extent,  embittered.  In  the  kindness 
of  her  heart  she  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  she  could 
help  to  patch  up  the  quarrel. 

Stella  had  received  a  note  from  Charles  asking  if  his 
previous  letter  had  arrived.  It  was  concise  and  formal, 
making  no  further  effort  to  appeal  to  her  affection.  She 
answered  on  a  postcard,  which  Mr.  Prentice  perused  with 
satisfaction  a  day  or  two  later.  Afterwards  she  was  sorry, 
but  no  amount  of  regret  could  recall  the  curt  announcement 
in  the  affirmative  which  had  been  inspired  by  a  momentary 
resentment. 

Possibly  it  was  fear  of  his  power  which  kept  her  so  long 
in  Paris,  possibly  it  was  lack  of  confidence  in  her  own  resolution. 
To  return  to  her  parents  would  be  a  constant  reminder  of 
things  she  wanted  to  forget ;  and  probably,  also,  a  constant 
source  of  irritation.  Neither  Jasper  nor  Milicent  would 
understand  her  attitude.  Indeed,  how  could  they  ?  It  was 
obvious  from  their  letters  that  they  regarded  her  as  a  foolish, 
hysterical  young  bride  who  had  received  too  much  considera¬ 
tion  from  her  husband — probably  Jasper  thought  Charles 
ought  to  have  smacked  her  !  She  had  always  been  a  little 
proud  of  her  will  power,  and  forgot  that  at  times  obstinacy 
may  masquerade  in  a  more  flattering  guise. 

Sometimes  Felicia  tried  to  win  her  confidence  in  the  hope 
that  a  sympathy  which  understood  might  dispel  some  of  the 
clouds.  But  Stella  could  not  reveal  the  secret  of  the  letter  ; 
indeed,  it  did  not  touch  the  fringe  of  her  resentment.  There 
was  very  little  there  to  forgive  or  forget.  He  would  not 
break  his  word  ;  it  was  all  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  memory 
would  not  trouble  her.  The  other  secret  she  would  never  reveal 
to  anyone.  It  offended  her  pride,  for  she  had  been  so  entirely 
at  fault  in  her  estimate  of  his  character.  Never  once,  even 
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in  the  close  intimacy  of  those  first  few  months  of  married 
life,  had  he  betrayed  himself. 

She  allowed  matters  to  drift,  trusting  to  time  to  show  the 
best  course  to  take.  Her  life  had  hardly  started,  and  it  was 
over.  He  had  killed  her  faith  in  humanity  and,  without  faith, 
the  character  becomes  stunted  and  deformed.  There  was  no 
trace  of  the  schoolgirl  in  Stella  Scarp  now.  She  had  seen  life 
with  the  frills  off,  naked,  unadorned ;  and  it  was  ugly.  She 
knew  her  world,  she  thought,  and  would  face  it  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  pride  which  sought  no  sympathy.  She  carried 
herself  boldly  and  defiantly.  “  A  fine  woman,”  men  remarked, 
who  passed  her  in  the  street,  “but  a  bit  of  a  handful  to 
manage,  mon  Dieu  !  ” 

After  a  few  weeks  Felicia  became  seriously  concerned, 
for  this  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on  indefinitely  and  she  felt 
the  responsibility.  She  would  have  been  quite  content  for 
Stella  to  stay  on  as  her  companion,  but  Milicent’s  letters 
were  beginning  to  express  certain  doubts  which  obviously 
reflected  Jasper’s  views. 

“You’ll  have  to  decide  something  definite,”  she  said,  one 
day. 

Stella  looked  up  from  her  book.  “  Are  you  getting  sick 
of  me  ?  ” 

“  You  know  perfectly  well  that  I’d  like  to  have  you  for 
keeps,  but  a  husband  has  some  claim  on  his  wife.” 

“  You  mean  he’s  bought  me  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  silly.  He’s  been  extremely  generous,  but  that’s 
no  excuse  for  cheap  cynicism.” 

The  girl’s  head  bowed  over  her  book  and  a  tear  splashed 
on  to  the  middle  of  page  two  hundred  of  The  Awakening  of 
Mary  Fenwick.  It  was  a  very  appropriate  place  for  a  tear 
to  fall.  She  dabbed  at  it  impatiently  with  her  handker¬ 
chief. 

“  I’m  very  unhappy,”  she  said. 

Felicia  swept  across  the  room  with  a  friendly  rustle  of 
silk  petticoat,  and  gathered  the  sinner  to  her  comfortable 
breast.  “  I  know,  darling.  ...  But  you  lock  it  up,  away 
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in  the  dark.  Sometimes  it’s  good  to  ventilate  troubles,  to 
give  them  a  little  sunlight.” 

“  I  can’t.  That’s  the  beastly  part — to  carry  about  a  trouble 
which  no  one  can  share  .  .  .  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  ask 
anyone  to  share.  .  .  .” 

A  week  later  she  received  another  letter  from  Charles. 
He  was  sailing  for  South  Africa,  the  following  day,  and  had 
instructed  his  agents  to  sell  Kimberley.  Financial  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed  and  she  would  have  nothing  to  worry 
about  if  anything  happened  to  him,  which  he  devoutly  hoped 
would  not  be  the  case.  Prentice  was  going  out  with  him 
as  his  servant. 

“  I’m  sorry,  my  dear,”  the  letter  concluded,  “  that  things 
have  not  worked  out  better.  If,  in  my  eagerness  to  win 
you,  I  transgressed  any  of  the  rules  of  the  game,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  am  fully  repaid.  To  be  expelled  from 
paradise  is  far  worse  than  failing  to  get  there.  For  a  few 
short  months  you  gave  me  all  that  a  man  can  desire ;  and 
now,  despite  my  boasted  philosophy,  life  is  a  bleak  affair. 
The  best  I  can  hope  is  for  sufficient  excitement  to  enable 
me  to  forget — for  you,  perhaps,  a  swift  release  in  a  way 
that  will  do  no  dishonour  to  your  husband’s  memory.” 

Stella  did  not  burn  that  letter  ;  it  was  written  in  a  humble 
spirit ;  it  reminded  her  of  something  she  had  seen,  from 
time  to  time,  peeping  out  from  behind  the  crust  of  egotism 
which  encased  the  man  she  had  married.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  hasty ;  perhaps  she  had  misjudged  him ;  perhaps, 
after  all,  she  wasn’t  quite  as  wise  as  she  imagined.  First 
impressions,  hasty  judgments  had  so  often  been  wrong  in 
the  past — Dennis,  Dick,  her  father,  Mr.  Waldron,  Trotter, 
even  her  mother.  .  .  .  She  had  misjudged  them  all  in  one 
way  or  another. 

The  human  brain  is  a  dangerous  mirror  of  the  world  ;  it 
may  merely  give  the  reflection  of  its  owner’s  physical  state  ; 
it  may  throw  back  the  distorted  image  of  a  personal  prejudice  ; 
it  may  be  cracked.  Stella  was  beginning  to  realize  this.  She 
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was  growing  older  and  her  experience  was  widening.  It  was 
too  late  now,  but  she  wished  she  had  said  “  good-bye  ”  to 
Charles. 

A  week  later  an  estate  agent’s  board  was  put  up  at  Kimberley, 
Godfrey  received  his  first  eleven  colours  for  cricket,  and  Stella 
returned  to  North  View. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


DURING  the  next  six  months  many  things  surprised 
Stella.  There  was  no  longer  monotony ;  it  was  as 
though  some  sudden  storm  had  lashed  to  frenzy  a  stagnant 
pool.  Strange  things  happened,  things  quite  contrary  to  all 
accepted  tradition.  Theodore  went  to  the  war  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pocock  were  invited  to  dinner  ;  Arthur  Waldron  took  his 
first  step  towards  a  bishop’s  apron,  he  was  made  a  canon. 
Mrs.  Stubbs  had  a  belated  baby  ;  and  Mr.  Beggs  took  to 
preaching  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the  corner  of  Church  Street, 
assisted  by  a  harmonium  and  two  of  his  neighbours  who  felt 
that  the  South  African  war  was  the  first  step  towards  the  end 
of  the  world.  To  crown  it  all,  Milicent  discovered  about  the 
watchman’s  clock  and  gave  Mr.  Trotter  “the  sack.” 

Both  Milicent  and  Jasper  were  considerably  shaken  by  the 
war.  To  the  business  man  it  seemed  that  investments  would 
never  be  the  same  again,  nations  were  less  friendly,  the  world 
was  unsettled.  For  Milicent  it  was  even  worse.  All  the 
foundations  of  her  faith  were  rocking  in  the  grip  of  this 
Imperial  earthquake.  That  a  handful  of  Dutch  farmers 
should  defy  the  whole  might  of  the  British  Army  confounded 
her  ;  that  the  Queen’s  own  grandson  should  join  the  rabble 
curs  yapping  round  the  heels  of  a  bewildered  John  Bull 
tested  her  loyalty ;  that  Theodore  should  see  fit  to  fight 
indicated  that  the  might  of  England  was  tottering.  Of  course, 
there  was  still  the  navy  ;  but  even  naval  guns  had  failed  at 
Colenso  and  Spion  Cop.  She  felt  that  Baden-Powell  was  the 
one  bright  spot  in  modern  English  history  and  mentioned 
him  nightly  in  her  prayers.  Of  course,  it  would  be  all  right 
now,  with  Roberts  and  Kitchener  out  there  ;  but  it  wouldn’t 
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be  very  nice  to  have  all  this  put  in  the  history  books  for  children 
to  read. 

Jasper  was  working  hard  and  seemed  to  thrive  on  it.  He 
was  on  the  London  School  Board,  chairman  of  the  Dulwich 
Governors,  on  the  local  council  and,  it  was  even  whispered, 
had  only  to  say  the  word  to  be  adopted  and  elected  as  one  of 
the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  constituency.  This 
whisper  originated  with  Godfrey,  and  may  be  regarded  more 
as  a  matter  of  family  pride  than  having  any  foundation  in  fact. 

They  all  blamed  Stella,  which  was  perfectly  natural — for 
she  had  concocted  a  story  which  placed  all  the  responsibility 
on  her  own  shoulders.  There  was  no  need  for  corroboration, 
in  view  of  the  generous  provision  Charles  had  made  for  her 
future.  He  had  gone  to  the  war,  Theo  had  gone  to  the  war — 
both  were  heroic  figures  in  the  background,  against  whose 
fair  reputations  no  word  might  be  spoken  at  North  View. 

A  wave  of  patriotism  surged  through  the  country,  Mafeking 
evening  had  shaken  even  the  pussycats  from  their  snug 
baskets  by  the  fireside — they  wore  patriotic  colours,  they 
bought  Union  Jacks  to  hang  from  their  windows,  they 
emphatically  reiterated  that  Britannia  ruled  the  waves,  which 
unfortunately  didn’t  disconcert  De  Wet,  who  still  had  quite 
a  considerable  slice  of  the  veldt  at  his  disposal.  But  the 
Boers  were  on  the  run  :  it  was  even  confidently  stated  that 
the  war  was  virtually  over.  God  save  the  Queen  ! 

It  was  on  the  crest  of  this  wave  that  Ben  Chivers  was  swept 
into  the  pantry  of  North  View  in  succession  to  Mr.  Trotter. 
At  the  outset  of  war,  Ben,  an  ex-sergeant-major,  had  been 
recalled  to  the  colours.  Life  in  South  Africa  had  proved  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  comfortable  work  of  a  butler,  which 
had  been  his  last  occupation.  He  had  missed  the  fighting, 
but  had  not  escaped  the  general  discomfort  of  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  and  a  sharp  attack  of  dysentery,  for  which  he  was 
ultimately  sent  home  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  civilian 
occupation. 

Jasper  promptly  engaged  him,  whilst  Milicent  was  still 
trembling  between  fear  and  admiration  of  his  imposing 
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presence.  She  summoned  up  courage,  however,  to  suggest 
mildly  that  a  moustache  wasn’t  “  quite  nice  ”  for  a  butler. 
Whereat  Ben  clicked  his  heels,  stood  at  attention,  and  announced 
in  stentorian  tones  :  “  It  shall  be  removed ,  ma'am.”  She  never 
faced  him  with  any  real  confidence  after  that — a  slip  of  the 
hand,  a  false  step  on  the  stairs,  and  a  limb  might  be  sacrificed 
with  the  same  ruthless  disregard  for  personal  comfort. 

With  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Olivers  tranquillity  seemed  to 
have  departed.  All  his  actions  were  explosive,  volcanic  and 
dictated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  submission  to  the  spirit 
of  discipline.  He  brought  the  theatre  of  war  very  near  to  the 
Valiant  family.  It  was  impossible  to  criticise  his  actions 
even  when  they  provided  legitimate  scope  for  criticism. 
There  was  always  a  feeling  that  he  must  turn  out  to  be  right 
in  the  end.  James,  who  would  gladly  have  been  a  soldier 
had  it  not  been  for  his  varicose  veins,  found  himself  in  the 
clutches  of  a  crushing  inferiority  complex  as  he  watched 
Bessie’s  terrified  admiration  of  this  martinet.  He  lost  his 
appetite  and  forgot  to  use  his  hair  curlers. 

Milicent  discovered  new  virtues  hidden  behind  Mr.  Trotter’s 
manifold  insincerities  ;  she  regretted  her  ill-timed  discovery 
of  uncanonical  practices,  and  realized  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  she  ever  summon  up  sufficient  courage  to  give 
notice  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Chivers.  She  could  see  herself  passing 
from  middle-age  to  old-age  dominated  by  that  terrifying 
personality.  Jasper  was  no  use  :  he  positively  liked  the  man. 

Family  prayers  were  a  terrible  experience,  but  Jasper  didn’t 
seem  to  notice  it.  The  maids,  and  even  James,  were  terrified 
of  this  martial  atmosphere.  Shun  !  As  y’  were  !  Stand  .  .  . 
at  ease  !  That  was  how  prayers  always  started,  now ;  even 
if  the  exact  wording  was  modified  to  suit  their  civilian  limita¬ 
tions.  The  first  time  he  gave  the  word  of  command  to  be 
seated,  Bella  was  so  flustered  that  she  missed  her  chair  by 
six  inches,  and  sat  down  heavily  on  the  floor,  having  to  be 
escorted  from  the  room  in  a  tearful  condition.  As  she  told 
Mrs.  Glasspot :  “It  were  worse,  far  worse,  than  they  walls 
of  Jericho.” 
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Jasper,  too,  seemed  to  have  relapsed.  He  generally  read 
from  the  Old  Testament  now,  warlike  passages,  stories  of 
battles  and  sudden  death,  prophetical  thunderbolts.  Milicent 
was  always  having  shocks  ;  whilst  Mr.  Chivers,  bolt  upright 
on  his  hard  chair,  nodded  approval  and  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  his  subordinates  for  any  signs  of  inattention.  He  evidently 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  Moses,  but  found  much  which  was 
tactically  sound  in  Joshua’s  generalship. 

The  gong  no  longer  boomed  softly  and  melodiously.  The 
family  hurried  downstairs  to  a  bombardment  of  heavy  artillery 
which  made  even  Godfrey  reluctant  to  be  a  straggler.  Milicent 
felt  that  she  had  quite  enough  to  try  her  without  the  constant 
worry  of  a  daughter  so  difficult  to  understand.  Stella  was  pale 
and  listless,  she  was  eating  badly,  she  was  irritable  and 
unapproachable.  It  seemed  impossible  that  this  could  be 
the  girl  who  had  so  tactfully  prepared  her  for  the  delicate 
attentions  of  Dr.  Benyan,  the  one  spot  of  sunlight  in  those 
dark  days  of  depression. 

Sometimes  her  daughter  would  pull  herself  together — when 
visitors  were  present  she  could  be  bright  and  sociable.  She 
was  a  good  conversationalist ;  but  it  wasn’t  nice  conversation  ; 
it  was  hard  and  cynical,  as  though  she  were  on  the  defensive 
against  the  world.  Once,  she  was  asked  to  read  prayers. 
That  was  terrible,  for  she  chose  a  passage  all  about  scribes 
and  hypocrites  .  .  .  generations  of  vipers  .  .  .  uncomfortable 
things  for  family  prayers  on  a  cold  morning  in  November  with 
Theodore  and  Charles  away  fighting  Boers.  And  there  was 
Chivers,  sitting  there,  rubbing  his  hands  together  and  thoroughly 
enjoying  himself. 

“  Why  are  you  so  hard,  dear  ?  ”  Milicent  asked,  one  morning. 
“  You  were  never  like  this  in  the  old  days.” 

Perhaps  it  s  only  a  sham — because  I  realize  my  weakness 
and  am  afraid  of  it.  Everyone  blames  me  .  .  .  it’s  not 
much  help.  .  .  .” 

“  It  would  be  easier  if  we  understood.  You  never  tell  us 
anything.” 

“  1  can’t  ...  oh,  can’t  you  see  that  ?  Do  you  think  I 
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wouldn’t  give  all  I  possessed  to  be  able  to  tell  ?  It’s  .  .  .  oh, 
it’s  hopeless.  .  . 

“  Why  don’t  you  see  Dr.  Hilsom  ?  You  are  not  a  bit  well, 
you  eat  nothing  and  look  terribly  pale.  I’m  sure  a  tonic 
would  do  you  good.  He’s  very  clever.  I’ve  never  had  that 
indigestion  since  he  told  me  there  was  nothing  the  matter. 
If  it  weren’t  for  that  man  I  think  I  should  feel  quite  well. 
It’s  a  pity  Trotter  had  to  go.” 

Stella  shook  her  head.  “  I  don’t  think  mine  is  a  case  for 
medicine,”  she  said.  “  I  wish  it  were  as  easy  as  all  that. 
But  I  might  do  something  about  Mr.  Chivers.” 

Ben  was  fond  of  recounting  his  experiences  in  South  Africa. 
He  had  a  grievance  against  the  Government  for  calling  him 
up,  and  an  even  greater  grievance  against  his  superior  officers 
for  having  condemned  him  to  an  ignominious  role  on  the  lines 
of  communications.  Such  a  recital  always  put  him  in  a  very 
bad  humour  and  his  colleagues  generally  did  their  best  to 
keep  him  away  from  the  subject  of  the  South  African  War. 

Stella  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  of  whom  he  was 
a  little  afraid.  He  did  not  understand  her.  Jasper  was  merely 
an  ordinary  autocrat  like  senior  officers  he  had  met  in  the 
past,  Milicent  was  obviously  too  timid  to  count,  Godfrey 
admired  his  martial  bearing,  the  staff  bowed  before  him  and 
Mrs.  Glasspot  had  made  an  alliance. 

To  his  surprise,  one  day,  Stella  called  him  into  the  morning- 
room.  “  Tell  me  about  South  Africa,”  she  said,  “  about  the 
country,  not  the  fighting.  I  want  to  be  able  to  picture  it.” 

It  was  a  fortunate  reservation,  for  he  knew  very  little  about 
the  fighting  except  what  he  had  picked  up  from  stragglers 
who  passed  his  solitary  post.  But  he  could  describe  in  good, 
tense,  soldierly  language  the  many  hardships  incidental  to 
such  a  life,  the  monotony  of  the  rolling  veldt,  the  heat,  the 
flies,  the  dust,  the  muddy  water  which  he  had  been  expected 
to  drink,  the  steady  moral  deterioration  of  his  small  party, 
and  the  long  journey  to  hospital  in  a  jolting  waggon.  He  told 
her  exactly  what  he  thought  of  the  glory  of  war,  and,  almost 
for  the  first  time  he  heard  her  laugh. 
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“  I  wonder,”  she  said,  “  that  you  keep  it  up.” 

“  Keep  it  up,  ma’am  !  ” 

“  Yes.  All  this  humbug — standing  at  attention,  clicking 
heels,  ‘  side  ’  I  expect  Godfrey  would  call  it.  Don’t  you 
realize  that  it’s  all  nonsense.  There’s  no  glamour  about  real 
war  ;  it’s  just  a  pitiful  relapse  to  a  primitive  state  when  a 
man  with  a  stone  axe  hit  his  rival  on  the  head  so  as  to  get  the 
undercut  of  the  mammoth  instead  of  the  top  side.  Some  day, 
war  will  be  found  out,  then  nobody  will  want  to  fight.” 

Mr.  Chivers  nodded.  “  Yes,”  he  agreed,  “  I’ve  found  that 
out  .  .  .  but  other  people  haven’t,  so  it  still  pays  to  click 
heels,  to  march  with  the  band,  to  wear  a  scarlet  coat.  But 
out  there  it’s  all  different.  Khaki !  Dust  !  Monotony  !  A 
chap  you  can’t  even  see  sniping  at  you  from  behind  a  rock, 
trying  to  kill  a  bloke  he’s  never  met  who’d  probably  ’ave  stood 
him  a  drink  if  he  had.  I  remember  .  .  .” 

“  Thanks,  Chivers.  You’ve  described  South  Africa  very 
nicely.  It  must  be  a  beastly  place  to  fight  in.” 

Poor  Charles  !  She  remembered  how  fastidious  he  was. 

Mr.  Chivers  clicked  his  heels. 

“  There  you  go,”  she  said.  “  You  see  it’s  a  habit  and 
you’ll  have  to  break  yourself  of  it  if  you  want  to  stay  here. 
Mrs.  Valiant  doesn’t  like  it,  and  if  I  ever  catch  you  doing 
anything  she  doesn’t  like  there’ll  be  trouble.” 

Mr.  Chivers  bowed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


A  THAW,  followed  by  a  bitterly  cold  evening,  brought 
about  what  Milicent  had  failed  to  achieve.  Stella  slipped 
on  a  patch  of  ice  and  broke  her  right  arm.  Hedley  Hilsom 
was  called  in  to  repair  the  damage. 

This  time  it  was  Milicent  who  interviewed  the  doctor  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  patient  had  received  first  aid  from  a 
chastened  Mr.  Chivers  who  had  shed  most  of  his  military 
trappings  and  sworn  eternal  allegiance  to  Stella  Scarp.  She 
had  handled  him  in  a  way  he  could  understand,  and  his  first 
aid  was  as  incense  burnt  upon  the  altar  of  a  goddess  whose 
will  it  was  his  pleasure  to  obey.  He  had  studied  ambulance 
work  and  his  sling  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  doctor 
arrived  an  hour  later. 

“  I  don’t  understand  it  at  all,”  Milicent  complained,  looking 
at  Hedley  as  though  he  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
disaster.  “  She  was  always  such  a  good  skater  .  .  .  and, 
when  she  was  learning,  she  had  some  terrible  tumbles.  But 
she’s  always  mooning  about  now.  .  .  .” 

“  There’ll  be  plenty  more  accidents  to-night ;  it’s  like 
glass  outside,”  said  Hedley,  who  felt  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  defend  his  patient.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
position  at  hjorth  View  from  Godfrey,  and  Stella  had  always 
been  a  favourite  of  his  ;  indeed,  at  one  time,  he  had  very  nearly 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  and,  even  now,  he  did  not  much  like 
to  think  of  her  as  Mrs.  Scarp. 

“  Shall  we  go  upstairs  ?  ”  said  Milicent. 

To  Stella,  even  the  pain  was  not  unwelcome  :  it  acted  as  a 
counter-irritant  in  an  atmosphere  of  veiled  disapproval.  She 
was  a  splendid  patient,  Hedley  told  her  ;  and  he  meant  it, 
being  something  of  a  connoisseur  in  matters  of  physical 
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endurance  and  pluck.  The  necessary  manipulations  must  have 
been  very  painful  and  she  had  refused  the  ‘  ‘  whiff  of  chloroform  ’  ’ 
which  he  offered. 

“  Splendid,”  he  said,  as  he  fastened  the  last  safety-pin. 
“  It’s  in  excellent  position  and  you  stuck  it  magnificently.” 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,”  she  explained,  “  I’m  a  coward. 
But  physical  pain  never  hurts  like  the  other.” 

He  did  not  like  that  last  remark,  it  sounded  morbid  and 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  girl  he 
remembered. 

“  I’ll  let  you  have  a  sleeping-draught.  It  may  be  pretty 
painful  later  on.” 

He  went  downstairs  with  Milicent. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?”  he  asked.  “  She  seems  .  .  .  there’s 
something  wrong,  something  more  than  a  broken  arm.  ...” 

“  I  don’t  know.  She’s  been  very  trying  lately.  Possibly 
we  were  wrong  to  let  her  marry  so  young.  Perhaps  a  tonic 
will  do  her  good.”  If  only  it  had  been  Dr.  Benyan  she  would 
have  been  able  to  say  more,  and  that  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort. 

Hedley  may  be  forgiven  if  he  allowed  his  thoughts  to  dwell 
on  the  problem  of  his  new  patient.  Scarp  was  all  right,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  successful  and  inclined  to  be 
domineering.  A  sophisticated  wife  would  have  been  a  more 
suitable  mate,  one  who  could  pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin 
if  necessary  .  .  .  not  a  mere  child.  He  was  too  old  for  her, 
and  his  experience  of  the  world  accentuated  the  difference  ; 
whilst  life  in  the  Valiant  family  must  have  been  a  very  poor 
preparation  for  such  a  marriage.  For  the  first  time  Hedley 
Hilsom  wondered  why  he  had  never  contemplated  matrimony. 
It  must  be  a  rare  experience  to  have  the  affection  of  such  a 
girl. 

Resentfully,  he  tried  to  analyse  his  feelings.  He  had  never 
felt  like  this  before,  and  he  had  seen  her  often  enough.  Was 
it  that  she  had  lacked  the  charm  of  maturity  ?  Or,  was  it 
that  man  always  wants  what  is  beyond  his  reach  ?  She 
was  more  vivid  then  :  like  a  tongue  of  flame  playing  amongst 
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the  hard,  shiny  knobs  of  coal  on  the  domestic  hearth  of  the 
Valiant  family.  But  there  was  something  more  now — she 
was  a  woman.  The  long-legged,  flat-chested  tomboy  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

Mrs.  Scarp  !  The  man  had  been  swift  to  grasp  his  prize, 
and  she  had  been  quick  to  accept  his  offer.  And  now,  perhaps, 
she  regretted  her  haste  or  was  beginning  to  realize  the  finality 
of  such  a  step. 

“  Steady  !  Steady  !  ”  He  must  attend  to  the  work  in  hand 
or  the  pony  would  be  down.  It  looked  as  though  the  frost 
would  last :  he  must  have  Merrylegs  roughed  or  there  would 
be  more  broken  bones. 

The  hooves  clattered  like  castanets  on  the  hard  road  ;  the 
lights  threw  two  long  beams  into  the  misty  darkness  on  ahead. 
He  turned  up  his  collar  and  realized  that  he  was  going  home 
to  a  dismal  procession  of  trivial  ailments,  followed  by  a  solitary 
meal  with  his  head  buried  in  a  medical  journal. 

Poor  kid  !  He  tried  to  cheat  himself  into  the  belief  that  it 
was  really  sorrow  for  her,  sorrow  for  her  past  life,  sorrow  for 
her  present  bondage.  That  was  the  real  explanation  of  his 
mood.  And  now  she  had  broken  her  arm  !  Poor  .  .  .  What 
a  fool  he  was  !  It  wasn’t  the  girl  he  was  sorry  for  at  all ;  she 
was  perfectly  able  to  fight  her  own  battles.  It  was  himself, 
and  the  realization  that  he  wanted  someone  to  share  his  not 
unsuccessful  life. 

Stella  Scarp  had  merely  crystallized  his  desire,  interpreted 
his  wishes,  given  reality  to  his  dreams.  She  was  a  type,  she 
represented  the  class  from  which  he  would  ultimately  select 
a  wife. 

His  evening’s  work  was  mostly  with  club  and  dispensary 
patients.  He  examined  and  prescribed  for  them  with  his 
usual  care,  but  afterwards  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
recall  any  detail  of  that  busy  hour.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  felt  sorry  for  himself  and  there  was  boiled  mutton 
for  supper — he  had  tried  time  and  again  to  cure  his  cook  of 
her  affection  for  that  particular  joint.  What  did  the  woman 
care  about  his  wishes  ?  She  had  a  comfortable  situation,  he 
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paid  her  too  much,  and  she  did  whatever  she  pleased.  They 
all  did  !  A  girl  like  that  wouldn’t  stand  any  nonsense  from 
Mrs.  Hudson. 

He  got  up  and  rang  the  bell. 

“  Will  you  tell  Mrs.  Hudson  that  the  gravy  is  tepid  and  the 
potatoes  are  only  half-cooked  ?  ” 

The  girl  picked  up  the  condemned  dishes  and  flounced  out 
of  the  room.  Now,  he  would  have  to  wait  and  the  joint  would 
get  cold.  But  he  had  asserted  his  authority  and  it  must  have 
required  nearly  as  much  courage  as  having  a  broken  arm  set. 

The  next  three  weeks  tested  his  self-control.  Perhaps  he 
relied  too  much  upon  his  strength  of  will,  on  the  fact  that 
Stella  was  married,  and  the  loyalties  of  his  profession.  Encased 
in  this  triple  armour  he  allowed  his  imagination  an  unwise 
latitude.  She  was  merely  the  sort  of  girl  he  hoped  one  day  to 
marry,  the  sort  of  girl  he  could  picture  as  his  wife.  If  only 
.  .  .  But  it  was  no  good  thinking  of  what  might  have  been. 

“  Move  your  fingers,”  he  commanded.  “  All  of  them.  .  .  . 
Now,  try  to  clench  your  fist.” 

“  Oh  !  ” 

“  Did  that  hurt  ?  ” 

“  You  are  a  doctor  ;  you  ought  to  know.  You  see,  I  only 
broke  it  two  weeks  ago.” 

Yes.  I  know  that.  But  I  don’t  mean  you  to  have  a  stiff 
wrist.  I’ll  hold  it  whilst  you  try  again.” 

His  hand  closed  gently,  but  firmly,  on  her  wrist.  He  could  feel 
her  pulse  throbbing  evenly.  ...  It  was  beating  faster  now 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “That’s  enough  for  one  day.” 
And,  for  a  moment,  he  wondered  who  had  had  enough,  the 
doctor  or  his  patient. 

“  How  long  shall  you  keep  that  splint  on  ?  ”  Milicent 
asked,  as  he  readjusted  the  bandages. 

A  few  days  more.  But  I’ll  send  someone  to  massage  it 
We  can’t  allow  it  to  get  stiff.” 

Before  he  left,  Milicent  asked  him  about  Stella’s  general 
health.  “  Don’t  you  think  she’s  anaemic  ?  ” 

“  An  accident  like  this  is  a  pretty  bad  shock,  but  .  .  .” 
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“  No,  I  don’t  mean  that.  It  was  before  the  accident  that 
I  noticed  it.  ...  I  wanted  her  to  see  you.” 

Milicent  looked  at  the  door  and  lowered  her  voice.  “  You 
see  .  .  .  she’s  not  been  very  happy  since  her  marriage.  Of 
course  it’s  nothing,  but  girls  are  more  fanciful  than  they 
were  .  .  .  want  to  get  more  out  of  life  .  .  .  are  inclined  to 
resent  authority.  I  hoped  at  one  time  .  .  .  perhaps  a  tonic 
would  do  her  good  ...  or  some  iron.” 

“  Yes.  I’ll  give  her  a  tonic.” 

He  didn’t  sound  very  sympathetic.  Milicent  wished 
Dr.  Benyan  were  back  again.  It  was  very  difficult  explaining 
things  to  a  young,  unmarried  doctor.  She  had  nearly  told 
him  about  that  time  when  she  hoped  Stella  was  going  to  have 
a  baby.  But  he  was  very  clever,  everyone  said  so,  and  he  had 
cured  her  indigestion  in  spite  of  her  book  on  Home  Medicine. 

“  Perhaps  you  could  examine  her  lungs.  You  see,  her  aunt 
died  of  consumption  and  she  gets  a  cough  sometimes  in  the 
winter.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  need  worry,  but  I’ll  run  over  her  chest 
one  evening.” 

“  Run  over  her  chest  1  ”  He  used  such  funny  expressions  : 
Dr.  Benyan  always  called  it  “  sounding  the  lungs.”  And  he 
seemed  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away  that  she  never  had  time  to 
get  in  all  the  questions  she  had  put  down  in  her  note-book. 

Hedley  felt  that  there  was  some  conspiracy  against  his  peace 
of  mind.  The  barrier  imposed  by  marriage  seemed  less  secure 
now  that  he  knew  she  was  unhappy,  but  he  did  not  want  it 
less  secure.  He  preferred  to  think  of  her  as  contented  and 
self-reliant,  inaccessible.  He  realized  that  he  had  very  nearly 
loved  her  in  the  old  days  when  he  first  came  to  North  View.  . . . 

He  glanced  at  the  clock.  “  I  must  be  going  now,  Mrs. 
Valiant,”  he  said,  abruptly. 

Milicent  rang  the  bell. 

When  Hedley  had  gone  she  went  to  Jasper’s  study.  She  had 
discovered  that  he  did  not  mind  being  disturbed,  that  he  liked 
her  to  talk  things  over  with  him,  even  small  things,  and  this 
was  a  very  important  matter. 
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“  I’m  so  worried  about  Stella,”  she  said. 

He  pointed  to  a  chair.  “  Well ;  sit  down  and  let’s  talk 
about  it.” 

Do  you  know  she’s  had  no  letter  from  Charles  since  he  went 
away  ?  ” 

“I’m  not  surprised.  She  hasn’t  treated  him  very  well,  and 
he  probably  thinks  it  better  not  to  write  just  at  present.” 

‘‘  But  I  think  he  might  have  written  to  us.” 

He  has  written  to  me  at  the  office  two  or  three  times  on 
business  matters.  I  think  he  is  rather  upset  by  her  behaviour, 
and  I  don’t  altogether  blame  him,  unless  Stella  is  keeping 
something  back.  He’s  been  very  generous.  ...” 

“  But  she’s  not  happy.” 

Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well.  This  war  isn’t  exactly  a  picnic, 
as  Godfrey  would  say.  In  her  present  mood  she’s  less  likely 
to  worry  about  the  danger.” 

‘‘  It  would  be  terrible  if  anything  happened  to  Charles  :  she 
would  never  forgive  herself.” 

“  Never  is  a  very  long  time.  Possibly  it  will  develop  her 
character  ;  she  has  always  been  too  impulsive.” 

“  She’s  not  well.” 

.  One  of  the  things  we  learn,  my  dear,  is  that  trouble,  when 
it  s  faced  boldly,  doesn’t  do  what  the  novels  pretend — it 
doesn’t  cause  brain  fever  or  break  hearts.  It  may  even  act 
as  a  tonic,  and  that’s  what  you  want  her  to  have.  There  are 
two  sides  to  our  complex  natures,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual, 
and  the  latter  is  the  more  important  and  the  more  permanent. 
The  body  is  just  an  instrument,  like  a  violin  .  .  .  it’s  the 
music  that  really  matters.  You  see,  she’s  got  a  good  deal  of 
my  temper  in  her  composition,  and  that  trouble  I  had  taught 
me  a  great  deal.  It  isn’t  good  for  life  to  be  too  easy.  Benyan 
wouldn’t  agree,  I  expect,  but  probably  Hilsom  would  support 
me. 

“  There’s  a  good  deal  in  this  new  doctrine  of  cold  baths 
and  open  windows  .  .  .  even  war  may  teach  us  something. 
It  doesn’t  do  to  be  too  afraid  of  things  ;  we  can  take  life  too 
seriously.  It’s  not  consistent  for  a  man  who  preaches  of  the 
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joys  of  the  hereafter  to  be  terrified  of  death — that’s  where 
some  of  our  clergy  fail,  and  it’s  one  of  the  lessons  which  war 
can  teach.  To  risk  all  for  an  ideal  is  a  fine  thing  ;  it  has 
permanent  value  ;  it  has  all  the  tonic  effect  of  a  cold  bath.  An 
excess  of  safety  can  be  very  enervating  both  for  an  individual 
and  a  nation.” 

“  But  I  think  he  might  have  written  to  me,  all  the  same,”  said 
Milicent.  “  You  see,  I  was  very  fond  of  Charles — I  am  still — 
and  it  isn’t  nice  nursing  a  grievance.  I  shall  ask  Dr.  Hilsom 
to  examine  Stella  thoroughly  .  .  .  she’s  been  looking  very 
unwell  lately  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  I  don’t  think  it’s  very  nice 
of  you  to  laugh  at  me  because  I  don’t  like  draughts  .  .  .  and 
cold  baths.  .  . 

She  fumbled  for  an  inaccessible  pocket  and  found  her 
handkerchief. 

Jasper  caressed  his  whiskers  and  the  lines  deepened  at  the 
corners  of  his  eyes.  Milicent  no  longer  irritated  him  ;  her 
loyalty  to  the  fallacies  of  her  upbringing  might  be  a  little 
pathetic  but  it  was  something  which  he  could  understand, 
and  represented  a  loss  in  his  own  life  which  sometimes  gave 
him  a  momentary  twinge.  The  old  faith  had  changed,  the 
old  standards  had  slipped — ever  so  little,  perhaps,  but  there  it 
was.  One  couldn’t  fight  with  one’s  own  intellect.  Sometimes 
Milicent  made  remarks  which  were  almost  a  challenge  to  the 
new  outlook  and  he  felt  that  it  was  far  better  than  the  old 
slavish  submission  to  his  will. 

He  patted  her  hand.  “  I’m  sorry,  my  dear.  I  didn’t  mean 
to  make  fun  of  anything  you  do.  But,  you  see,  we  can’t  stand 
still ;  sometimes  it  seems  as  though  we  can,  but  we  can’t. 
Any  sudden  crisis  in  the  world’s  history  shows  us  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  :  we  must  go  forward  or  drop  out.  The  wisdom  of 
to-day  is  the  folly  of  to-morrow,  but  it  is  only  through  such 
folly  that  we  progress.  Children  grow  up,  they  take  the  reins 
from  our  faltering  hands.  We  look  on  from  our  arm-chairs 
and  say  *  the  world  is  going  to  the  dogs  ’  :  but  it  isn’t ;  it’s 
only  that  we  have  become  too  rigid — that  we  can’t  or  won’t 
understand.” 
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Milicent  smiled  doubtfully.  Jasper  was  preaching  again, 
and  she  never  felt  quite  comfortable.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  follow  his  line  of  argument.  Sometimes  she  was  afraid 
that  he  would  be  casting  doubts  upon  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  next :  people — even  clergymen — were  beginning 
to  say  that  David  didn’t  write  the  psalms,  that  Daniel  was  never 
in  a  lion’s  den,  that  the  fiery  furnace  .  .  . 

“  Sometimes  everything  seems  to  go  wrong,”  she  said. 

Her  gallant  failure  to  be  cheerful,  her  confession  of  despon¬ 
dency,  made  him  realize  the  gap  which  separated  their  two  lives. 
Each  day  he  faced  new  problems,  created  fresh  interests,  made 
new  friends,  anticipated  further  successes,  counted  his  profits. 
For  Milicent  everything  was  going  the  other  way — Theodore 
was  at  the  war,  Godfrey  rarely  at  home,  even  during  the  holi¬ 
days,  Stella  was  inaccessible,  and  she  herself,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  depression  is  all  too  common — a  time  when  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  youth  has  gone  and  the  tranquillity  of  old  age  has  not 
yet  come.  He  found  himself  pondering  over  the  problem  of 
Milicent  when  his  thoughts  should  have  been  given  to  the 
business. 

One  day,  at  lunch-time,  he  took  the  underground  to  Black- 
friars  and  walked  along  the  Strand  towards  Charing  Cross. 
Henry  Irving  was  acting  at  the  Lyceum,  and  Jasper  had  decided 
to  take  Milicent  to  see  Faust.  Outside  the  theatre  he  stood, 
for  some  time,  contemplating  a  poster  which  represented  the 
scene  on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken.  It  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  such  a  subject  was  not  well  calculated  to  cheer  up 
Milicent’s  drooping  spirits.  It  was  a  musical  comedy  which 
had  given  her  so  much  enjoyment  when  she  went  with  Charles 
— a  piece  called  The  Geisha. 

He  turned  back  and  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  bills  outside 
“  The  Gaiety.”  It  was  certainly  a  musical  comedy.  Jasper 
found  his  glasses,  and  examined  the  cast.  Yes,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it  being  a  comedy,  but  .  .  .  He  looked,  once 
more,  at  the  scantily  dressed  lady  on  the  poster.  A  neat  leg 
.  .  .  but  women  had  no  right  to  show  their  legs,  especially 
such  shapely  legs  as  were  depicted  here. 
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Two  men  sauntered  by.  They  glanced  at  the  poster  ;  one 
made  a  remark  and  the  other  laughed.  Two  girls  passed  him 
on  their  way  to  the  box-office  ;  one  of  them  giggled  and 
Jasper  wondered,  uncomfortably,  what  had  amused  her.  A 
fat  man,  in  a  shiny  silk  hat,  was  standing  in  the  lobby  picking 
his  teeth  with  a  gold  toothpick.  Jasper  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
then  he  turned  away. 

An  omnibus  rumbled  past.  Jasper  looked  up,  wondering 
if  anyone  he  knew  had  seen  him  studying  that  poster.  But 
the  outside  passengers  looked  too  cold  to  notice  anything — 
white  faces,  red  noses,  hats  crushed  down,  coat  collars  turned 
up.  In  any  case  it  didn’t  matter,  he  had  the  justification  of  his 
motive.  But  below  the  white  faces  was  something  which 
arrested  his  attention — the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  was  on  at 
the  “  Savoy,”  and  everyone  went  to  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas,  Arthur  Waldron  had  taken  his  wife,  they  had  stood  for 
the  pit. 

To  his  surprise  no  tickets  were  available  for  some  time  ;  all 
the  stalls  and  dress-circle  seats  were  booked  for  at  least  a  fort¬ 
night.  Good  business,  that  !  And  Jasper  could  appreciate 
good  business.  They  must  be  making  a  great  deal  of  money. 
He  booked  three  seats  for  the  first  available  date  :  if  Milicent 
happened  to  be  engaged  for  that  evening  he  would  change  them. 
But  he  realized,  regretfully,  how  few  engagements  she  had,  how 
little  encouragement  he  had  given  her  to  make  friends. 

There  was  no  need  to  cancel  the  tickets,  the  date  he  had 
selected  was  free,  and  all  that  Milicent  knew  was  that  the  three 
of  them  were  to  have  an  evening  in  London.  It  was  almost  a 
unique  experience  and  she  told  Stella  in  a  twitter  of  excitement 
which  her  more  sophisticated  daughter  found  intensely 
irritating. 

“  It’s  about  time,”  she  said.  “  But  I  don’t  want  to  go. 
It’ll  probably  be  a  missionary  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  a 
prayer-meeting,  coffee  from  urns,  and  buns  to  follow.” 

Milicent  turned  away.  It  had  been  so  wonderful,  and  now 
Stella  had  spoilt  it  all ;  Jasper  was  ever  so  kind  and  sometimes 
she  wondered  if  the  girl  had  any  affection  left  for  anyone. 
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She  sniffed  gently,  hoping  that  the  tell-tale  moisture  at  the 
corner  of  her  eye  would  drain  itself  away  by  the  channel 
designed  by  nature  for  that  purpose.  It  was  so  silly  for  a 
woman  of  her  age  to  cry,  and  more  especially  to  cry  because 
somebody  else  was  being  unreasonable.  Perhaps  the  little 
finger  might  do,  instead  of  a  handkerchief.  After  all,  a  broken 
arm  wasn’t  very  nice,  one  could  forgive  a  good  deal  to  a  person 
with  a  broken  arm. 

“  Sorry,  dear  !  ”  Stella  had  an  arm  round  her  neck.  “  I  was 
a  perfect  beast.” 

It  may  be  Exeter  Hall.  ’  (Milicent  felt  that  she  must  be 
prepared  for  all  eventualities.)  “  But  I  don’t  like  you  to  be 
so  hard.  In  the  old  days  you  were  always  such  a  comfort  . 
and  I  need  you  still.  Dr.  Hilsom  says  there’s  nothing  the 
matter  with  your  heart  and  lungs,  so  there’s  no  need  to  worry  ” 
,t  “  heart’s  in  splendid  condition,”  said  Stella,  scornfully. 

Hedley  s  a  perfect  lamb.  But,  after  all,  what  do  doctors 
really  know  about  hearts  ?  If  they  beat  seventy-two  to  the 
minute  and  don’t— what  is  it  they  say  ?— don’t  have  any 
murmurs,  then  the  heart’s  all  right.  Even  if  everything  which 
it  represents  has  gone  to  the  devil  l  ” 

“  Stella  !  ” 

“  Anyhow,  he’s  cured  the  arm.  It’s  coming  out  of  the  splint 

for  good,  to-morrow.  He’ll  make  out  the  bill,  and  that  will 
be  the  end.” 

And  so  it  was.  The  next  day  Hedley  removed  the  splint 
told  Milicent,  once  again,  that  there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about,  and  said  good-bye.  Nothing  to  worry  about  !  There 
was  a  masterful  dogmatism,  a  deadly  precision  about  this  new 
school  of  medicine  which  convinced  Milicent  that  the  younger 
generation  had  no  sympathy  6 

When  Hedley  Hilsom  removed  Stella  Scarp’s  name  from 
his  visiting  list,  he  closed  a  chapter  in  his  life.  It  would  have 
been  hard  for  him  to  say  whether  the  experience  of  those  brief 
three  weeks  had  been  sweet  or  bitter  ;  but  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  forget,  and  that  it  must  never  come  again.  He  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  patient,  in  thought  he  had  transgressed  the 
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strictest  loyalty  of  his  profession,  the  fact  that  he  had  given  no 
sign  did  not  exonerate  him  for  he  had  been  conscious  of  some¬ 
thing  given  in  return. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  child  of  his  imagination,  that  feeling  of 
something  in  common  which  had  so  nearly  swept  him  off  his 
feet.  But  he  had  kept  his  head.  Now  the  temptation  was 
over  and  he  could  strike  North  View  off  his  list.  Why  had  she 
done  it  ?  WThy  had  she  suddenly  torn  aside  the  mask  and  thrown 
herself  on  his  mercy  ?  He  lived  the  scene  again.  .  .  . 

“  I  killed  my  child  !  ” 

It  was  as  though  a  dam  had  burst  and  the  pent-up  waters 
of  a  lifetime  of  reproach  surged  through  the  gap  in  that  single 
utterance.  She  hated  her  husband.  Why  weren’t  girls  warned? 
It  was  horrible  ...  far  too  horrible  to  talk  about.  But  she 
must  talk  or  she  would  go  mad.  Horrible  !  And  that  was  why 
she  had  this  terrible  sin  on  her  conscience.  That  was  why 
everyone  hated  her. 

Hedley  had  let  her  go  on.  It  was  obviously  the  only  thing 
that  could  do  her  any  good — to  tell  it  to  someone.  Repression 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  change  he  had  noticed. 

When  she  had  finished,  she  looked  at  him,  defiantlv. 
“Well?” 

“  How  did  you  do  it  ?  ” 

She  had  been  to  a  chemist  who  sold  such  things,  directly 
she  was  sure.  It  was  an  anticlimax,  but  Hedley  knew  that 
it  was  all  too  real  to  the  girl,  and  he  guessed  that  part  of  her 
remorse  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  still  loved  her  husband. 

“  You  had  better  give  me  the  details,”  he  said,  feeling  that 
it  was  essential  for  him  to  have  time  to  think.  A  false  step  now 
might  do  incalculable  harm. 

She  had  told  him  everything  then  ;  and  he  realized  that,  for 
such  a  temperament,  it  was  the  inevitable  sequel.  But  he  knew, 
too,  that  he  had  been  right,  that  the  main  source  of  her  trouble 
was  a  shame  that  she  still  loved  the  man  who  had  wronged 
her.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Hedley  first  realized  his  own 
folly. 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  coldly,  “  the  only  harm  you 
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did  was  to  pay  good  money  for  some  stuff  which  was  absolutely 
useless  and  quite  harmless.  I  happen  to  know  that  chemist 
rather  well ;  he  hasn’t  the  courage  to  sell  anything  stronger 
than  a  stick  of  liquorice  or  some  peppermint  drops,  without 
a  doctor’s  prescription — certainly  nothing  which  might  bring 
him  within  the  clutches  of  the  law.” 

“  You  mean  .  . 

“  Yes,  I  mean  that  either  you  made  a  mistake  or  that  you 
worried  too  much.  It  was  only  guess  work,  after  all.” 

He  had  won.  He  knew  it  at  once.  She  breathed  a  long  sigh 
of  relief  and  her  hand  closed  on  his  arm. 

‘‘Oh  .  .  .  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  It  means  so  much  !  ” 

“  Absolutely  certain.  And  I  don’t  think  you  are  being  fair 
to  your  husband.  You  might  have  given  him  a  chance  to 
explain  those  photographs.  It  was  the  least  you  could  have 
done.” 

“  But  that’s  the  trouble,”  she  said.  “  I  think  Charles  could 
explain  anything  if  he  gave  his  mind  to  it — but  I  should  never 
feel  quite  sure  that  he  was  telling  the  truth.” 

“  Perhaps,”  (it  had  been  his  final  effort  at  self-effacement) 
“  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you  weren’t  quite  so  cock-sure 
of  your  own  infallibility.  There’s  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  in 
life  and  you’ve  hardly  begun  yet.” 

He  had  plucked  out  his  heart  and  placed  it  on  the  altar  of  his 
love.  He  could  see  it  there.  Like  a  frog’s  heart  in  the  labora¬ 
tory*  lying  in  a  dish  of  salt  solution,  it  went  on  beating  .  .  . 
Lub-dup,  lub-dup,  lub  .  .  .  dub  .  .  .  lub  .  .  .  d  .  .  .  1. 

.  .  .  He  saw  it  give  a  last  expiring  flicker  and  die.  It  was  a 
fitting  punishment  for  the  lapse  from  the  high  standard  which 
inspired  his  work.  It  was  only  an  episode  and  it  was  over. 
•••••• 

To  Jasper,  that  evening  at  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  was 
altogether  memorable.  It  discovered  a  vein  of  sentiment  in 
his  character  of  which  he  had  been  completely  unaware,  it 
made  him  forget  his  business.  He  had  kept  his  secret  right 
up  to  the  last  moment.  They  dined  at  the  Savoy  Restaurant 
in  a  state  of  happy  suspense,  for  it  was  obvious  that  neither 
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the  jade  dress,  nor  Milicent’s  grey  silk  would  be  suitable  for 
Exeter  Hall,  and  he  had  been  explicit  in  his  instructions  with 
regard  to  costume. 

Stella  seemed  to  have  recovered  both  her  appetite  and  her 
spirits  and  Milicent  realized  once  again  that  Jasper  knew  best, 
and  Charles  had  been  right,  as  usual.  It  was  good  to  see  her 
faith  so  completely  justified  after  all  those  weeks  of  doubt. 
And  now  her  husband  was  displaying  a  new  side  of  his  character; 
it  was  very  puzzling  but  most  encouraging.  If  only  this  war 
would  end  and  everybody  come  home  again  all  her  troubles 
would  be  over. 

At  last  they  knew.  They  were  in  the  fourth  row  of  the  stalls 
at  the  Savoy,  the  orchestra  was  playing  the  overture,  and  Jasper 
was  studying  the  programme  with  a  serious  determination  to 
give  this  new  experience  a  fair  trial.  He  could  scarcely  have 
made  a  better  choice — an  opera  with  a  charm  all  of  its  own,  with 
food  for  serious  reflection,  honest  sentiment,  humour,  and 
music  which  anyone  could  enjoy. 

Stella,  who  had  heard  it  before,  found  herself  studying  her 
father  from  a  new  standpoint.  She  suddenly  realized  that  in 
his  reactions  to  this  simple  story  she  had  an  entirely  new  picture 
of  his  character.  He  was  living  in  the  play,  he  had  forgotten 
that  it  was  pretence,  he  was  unspoilt  by  familiarity  and 
responded  instinctively  to  the  sentimental  appeal  of  the  plot. 
It  reminded  her  of  that  evening  at  The  Geisha — her  first 
experience  of  the  stage.  When  Jack  Point  realized  that  he  had 
lost  Elsie,  Jasper  took  out  a  large,  white  handkerchief  and  blew 
his  nose.  .  .  .  “  I  have  a  song  to  sing  o.  .  . 

Once  again  she  was  convicted  of  ignorance  :  she  had  never 
made  a  real  effort  to  understand  him.  Had  she  ever  really 
understood  Charles  ?  She  had  been  very  annoyed  with  Hedley, 
but  perhaps  he  was  right,  after  all.  “  It  would  be  better  if 
you  weren’t  quite  so  cock-sure  of  your  own  infallibility.” 
The  pig  !  He  wasn’t  a  lamb  at  all ;  he  was  a  perfect  pig.  But, 
supposing  he  was  right,  supposing  there  were  some  explanation 
which  had  escaped  her.  Then  she  would  have  been  guilty  of 
the  most  horrible  ingratitude. 
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Love  !  There  was  plenty  of  love  in  this  opera.  It  was  a 
thing  which  she  had  deliberately  banished  from  her  future 
life,  and  all  the  time  it  was  laughing  at  her.  Perhaps  she  would 
write  to  Charles  and  give  him  a  chance  to  explain.  It  was  quite 
true  ;  she  didn’t  know  much  about  men.  What  was  it  Janet 
called  them  ?  “  Curious  creatures  ;  curious,  lovable  creatures.” 
Perhaps  even  Wilfred,  this  bristly,  callous,  hard-hearted 
jailor  would  make  quite  a  good  husband  if  the  girl  he  married 
knew  how  to  handle  him  properly.  It  was  all  very  difficult 
.  .  .  tickle  him  under  the  chin  at  the  right  moment. 

They  drove  home  in  the  landau,  which  was  reserved  for 
state  occasions  and  constructed  more  for  effect  than  for 
progression.  It  was  a  solemn,  tedious  proceeding  which 
always  irritated  Jasper  who  thought  it  absurd  to  take  more  than 
an  hour  over  a  journey  which  could  be  accomplished  in  half  the 
time  and  far  more  cheaply  by  rail.  To  Milicent  it  was  essential 
— her  mother  had  always  used  a  landau  for  her  journeys  to 
London,  as  a  child  she  had  gone  to  parties  in  a  landau,  as  a 
bride  she  had  left  her  home  in  a  landau,  she  had  paid  her 
periodical  visits  to  the  dentist  in  a  landau.  So  Jasper  had  let 
her  have  a  landau  and  two  horses  of  imposing  size  which  would 
uphold  the  reputation  of  the  Valiants. 

To-night  he  did  not  complain,  even  during  the  long,  tedious 
pull  uphill  from  Dulwich  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Milicent 
quickly  went  to  sleep,  and  Stella,  sitting  with  her  back  to  the 
horses,  watched  the  street  lamps  as  they  came  and  went. 
Occasionally  she  could  see  Jasper’s  face  and  she  knew  that  he 
was  not  asleep.  But  he  said  nothing  until  the  journey  was 
nearly  over,  then  he  leant  forward  and  touched  her  knee. 

“  You’ve  all  been  very  patient  with  me,”  he  said.  “  I’m  not 
sure  that  I’ve  deserved  it.” 

“  You’ve  been  jolly  good  to  us,”  she  said  impulsively. 

“  I  think  we’ve  all  learnt  a  good  deal  during  the  last  few 
months.” 

Milicent  moved  uneasily.  “  Isn’t  there  a  draught  from  that 
window,  dear  ?  ”  she  said,  drowsily. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


PARADISE  HALT  was  merely  an  untidy  collection  of 
corrugated  iron  huts,  with  three  or  four  derelict  bell- 
tents  to  show  that  it  was  a  military  post.  It  is  doubtful,  even, 
if  it  had  a  name,  and  certainly  it  had  little  claim  to  the  one 
which  was  painted  in  stark  capitals  across  a  broken-down 
hoarding  which  flanked  the  dusty  road.  Paradise  1  It  was 
rumoured  that  it  wasn’t  really  a  place  at  all,  that  it  had  merely 
happened — been  dumped  there — because  horses  and  troops 
needed  water,  and  here  was  a  muddy  stream  and  a  road  which 
stretched  like  an  endless  ribbon  across  the  veldt  to  the  spot 
where  De  Wet  was  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the  British 
Army. 

It  was  only  a  not  very  important  link  in  the  chain  which 
Kitchener  was  stretching  over  the  country  to  trap  his  wily 
adversary.  It  was  one  of  several  similar  stations  which  were 
gradually  reducing  the  field  of  operations  to  reasonable  propor¬ 
tions.  Paradise  Halt  had  never  fired  a  shot,  probably  it  never 
would  fire  a  shot ;  but,  all  the  time,  it  was  struggling 
against  a  far  more  powerful  and  relentless  foe  than  the  elusive 
Dutchman. 

Gunner  Prentice  brought  his  implement  down  on  the  wooden 
table  with  vindictive  accuracy.  The  fly  looked  liked  a  squashed 
currant. 

“  How  many  this  morning,  Bill  ?  ” 

“  Blimey  !  Wot  d’ye  tike  me  for,  a  bloomin’  senior  wrangler  ? 
It  seems  like  tharsands  .  .  .  but  the  more  I  kills  the  more 
there  is  !  ” 

“  You  should  study  poetry.  It  might  help  to  pass  the  time.” 
“  Don’t  ’old  wiv  it.  I  leaves  that  to  torfs  wot  pretends 
they’re  soldiering — public  school  blokes  1  ” 

300 
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John  Travers  lit  another  cigarette  from  the  stump  of  the 
one  he  had  just  finished  and  settled  himself  more  comfortably 
on  the  sugar  boxes  which  formed  his  couch. 

Poetry  might  have  taught  you  the  futility  of  all  that  energy 
on  a  hot  day  like  this.  Hark  to  the  magic  muse: 

‘  The  early  fly’s  the  one  to  swat, 

Which  comes  before  the  weather’s  hot, 

And  sits  around  and  files  its  legs, 

And  lays  at  least  ten  thousand  eggs. 

And  every  egg  will  bring  a  fly 
To  drive  you  crazy  bye-and-bye’.” 

The  small  man  threw  the  swatter  down  and  sat  on  the  table. 
“  It,s  ,ot.a11  right,”  he  agreed.  “  So  I  expect  it’s  no  blinkin’ 
good  killing  the  damned  things.  Is  it  a  fine  war  ?  Not  arf. 
Are  we  bloomin’  patriots  ?  You  bet  we  are.  .  .  .  Why,  I 
’eard  the  guns  a  week  ago,  leastw’ys  I  thought  I  did.” 

‘  I’m  afraid,  my  estimable  friend,  that  you  will  never  make 
a  philosopher.  Here  we  are,  and  here  we’ve  been  for  . 
What  is  it  ?  Well,  let’s  say  four  months.  A  life  of  leisure, 
a  gentleman’s  life,  with  nothing  to  do  but  swat  flies,  eat  bully 
beef,  drink  muddy  water,  drill,  cultivate  the  local  mud  patch, 
improve  our  manners  and  tell  the  climate  exactly  what  we  think 
about  it  in  choice  army  phraseology.  No  chasing  elusive  Boers, 
no  bursting  shells,  no  tedious  marches,  no  snipers  to  confirm  or 
refute  our  preconceived  notions  with  regard  to  a  future  life. 

He  also  serves  who  only  stands  and  waits  ’ — even  a  batman 
must  know  that.  ...” 

“  ’Ere.  Chuck  it.  .  .  .” 

Temper !  Temper !  I’m  surprised.  What  would  the 
major  say  ?  ”  Travers  got  up  and  stretched  himself.  “  It’s 
not  good  for  tempers,  this.  And  yours  was  never  exactly  de 
luxe,  I  should  imagine.” 

Mr.  Prentice  jumped  at  him  and  received  a  straight  left 
on  the  point  of  the  jaw,  which  dropped  him  in  a  sitting  position 
on  the  dusty  floor.  For  a  few  moments  he  sat,  rubbing  his 
head  and  wondering  what  had  hit  him. 

I  ravers  picked  up  the  knife  and  threw  it  down  on  the  table. 
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“  One  day,”  he  said,  “  you’ll  do  it,  and  then  there’ll  be  trouble. 
It’s  murder  even  out  here.” 

Prentice  blubbered.  “  I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  “  It’s  this  ’ere 
’eat  ...  an’  flies  ...  an’  everythink.” 

Travers  took  a  comb  from  his  pocket  and  went  to  a  cracked 
mirror  hanging  on  the  wall.  “  We  are  all  a  bit  on  edge,  I 
expect,”  he  said.  “  It’s  like  a  snowball  in  hell,  we  are  just 
melting  away  and  nobody  cares  a  tinker’s  damn.  They  fetched 
young  Butler  this  morning  ;  he  was  light-headed,  shouting 
out  something  about  his  best  girl.  He’ll  be  lucky  if  he  ever 
sees  her  again.” 

“  My  gawd,”  said  Prentice,  who  was  still  sitting  on  the 
ground,  “  it  gits  me  so  as  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  a  doin’.” 

Travers  held  out  his  hand.  “  Well,  you’d  better  get  up  now. 
We’ll  put  it  down  to  the  war,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  major 
won’t  stand  any  nonsense.  You  remember  what  happened 
last  time.” 

Prentice  remembered.  One  doesn’t  forget  field-punishment 
number  one  in  a  sub-tropical  climate. 

“  I  didn’t  mean  no  ’arm.” 

“  That’s  obvious,”  said  his  companion,  picking  up  the  knife 
and  regarding  the  blade  with  distaste.  “  It  won’t  even  cut 
the  beef.” 

He  stabbed  it  into  the  table  and  the  blade  snapped. 

“  There  !  ”  he  said.  “  That’s  just  it — what  we  are  all 
getting  like — brittle  .  .  .  breaking-point,  past  breaking-point, 
some  of  us.  Four  went  away  last  week  :  two  died.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Typhoid  .  .  .  dysentery  .  .  .  or  something  else  wrong  with 
the  guts.  That’s  why  his  lordship  makes  us  boil  the  water 
and  swat  the  flies.  ‘  Byles,’  he  says,  to  the  ‘  kid  ’  the  other  day, 
‘  we  may  not  be  putting  up  much  of  a  show  in  the  fighting-line, 
but,  damn  it  all,  we’ll  keep  our  self-respect  and  do  our  best  to 
keep  efficient  and  fit.  If  it’s  bugs  we’ve  got  to  fight,  we’ll  do 
it  well.’  ” 

“  Keep  fit !  ”  said  Prentice,  with  scorn.  “  Why,  ’e’s  gone 
to  nufink ;  you  could  put  a  loaf  inside  ’is  toonic.  Such  a 
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vvonner  ’e  were,  too,  fer  ’is  cloves  .  .  .  not  a  crease,  an’  look 
at  ’im  nah.” 

There  was  a  rumble  of  heavy  wheels  outside.  The  two  men 
looked  at  each  other,  and  there  was  fear  in  their  eyes.  A 
horrible  fascination  drew  them  to  the  window.  Outside  one 
of  the  huts  a  waggon  was  standing  ;  on  its  khaki  hood  was 
painted  a  broad  red  cross  ;  one  of  the  mules  was  trying  to 
nibble  its  hind  leg. 

Two  men  came  out  carrying  a  stretcher. 

“  Another,”  said  Travers,  and  he  lit  his  next  cigarette. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


MAJOR  SCARP  came  out  of  his  tent ;  sheltering  his 
eyes  from  the  sun,  he  gazed  out  across  the  rolling 
veldt.  The  plain  stretched  away  to  the  misty  horizon,  broken 
only  by  kopjes  and  dongas  with,  here  and  there,  an  ant  heap  or 
a  pile  of  refuse.  Across  this  vast  expanse  ran  a  thin  brown 
ribbon — the  road — ever  growing  less  and  less  until  it  was  lost 
in  the  distance.  There  was  no  shade.  The  camp  lay  parched 
and  desolate  under  the  blazing  sun.  A  few  Kaffirs  were 
unloading  supplies,  and  here  and  there  a  khaki-clad  figure 
defied  the  heat  with  the  inevitable  cigarette  drooping  from  slack 
lips. 

Away  to  the  left  the  sun  flashed  on  the  tawny  surface  of 
the  stream  which  supplied  the  station  with  water.  Below  the 
camp,  some  soldiers  were  watering  their  horses.  Near  by,  a 
man  was  filling  his  water-bottle.  It  was  a  peaceful  enough 
scene.  Or  was  it  merely  the  lassitude  of  boredom  and  despair  ? 

The  major  strode  across  the  baked  mud  towards  the  man 
stooping  by  the  water.  Hearing  his  step,  the  figure  straightened 
and  gave  a  limp  salute. 

“  You  came  with  the  last  draft  ?  ” 

“  Y’sir.” 

“  Haven’t  you  been  told  not  to  fill  your  water-bottle  at  the 
stream  ?  ” 

“  Y’sir.” 

“  Then,  why,  the  devil  ?  ” 

“  The  tanks  are  empty,  sir.” 

Scarp  went  back  to  his  orderly-room.  “  Tell  Sergeant 
Bristow  to  come  and  see  me,”  he  said  to  a  lanky  sallow  youngster 
who  was  bending  over  a  ledger. 

3°4 
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The  sergeant  was  tall  and  thin  as  a  lath,  his  face  was  burnt 
a  brick  red  and  his  uniform  was  the  colour  of  the  veldt.  He 
clicked  his  heels  and  saluted. 

“  You  sent  for  me,  sir  ?  ” 

“  I  gave  orders  that  the  tanks  were  to  be  kept  supplied  with 
boiled  water,  and  that  they  were  to  be  used  in  rotation  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  cooling.” 

‘  I  m  sorry,  sir.  Blake  reported  sick  ;  he  had  done  no  work 
for  twelve  hours.  The  doctor’ll  be  over  from  Ensdorf  to  see 
him  at  two  o’clock.” 

“  You  should  have  detailed  another  man  for  water  duties.” 

“  There’s  trouble,  sir.  The  men  say  the  water’s  never  cool, 
now — that  they  won’t  drink  it  from  the  tanks.” 

Charles  frowned.  It  was  a  typical  grievance  and  he  was 
getting  very  tired  of  petty  complaints,  minor  insubordinations, 
growing  discontent  and  an  increasing  sense  of  fear,  a  dread 
which  nobody  cared  to  put  into  words.  There  was  something 
uncanny  about  the  place,  the  men  said.  Jones  had  shot  him¬ 
self  one  night,  out  there  on  the  veldt ;  Hillary  had  taken  to 
preaching,  though  no  one  ever  came  to  listen  ;  Prentice  had 
turned  queer,  like  a  mad  dog.  The  new  drafts  were  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  men  he  had  lost  through  sickness  and  he 
began  to  feel  that  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  they  were  well 
away  from  the  fighting  zone. 

“  I’H  speak  to  them  this  evening,”  he  said.  “You  must 
see  that  the  tanks  are  filled,  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  must 
stick  to  tea.  If  there’s  any  beer  in  the  canteen  you  can  serve 
it  out  and  charge  it  up  to  me.” 

Bristow  saluted. 


Major  Scarp  and  Lieutenant  Anthony  Byles  had  lunch 
together  Irish  stew,  cheese,  bread  and  butter. 

Tony  examined  the  dish  through  a  monocle  which  he  was 
trying  his  best  to  train,  he  picked  up  a  fork  and  fished  amongst 
the  debris. 

“  I  can’t  think  what’s  happened  to  that  bit  of  German 
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sausage  I  left  yesterday,”  he  complained.  “  The  colour’s  quite 
distinctive,  but  it’s  nowhere  to  be  found.  You’ll  have  to 
speak  to  the  cook,  sir,  or  they’ll  be  putting  another  penny  on 
the  Income  Tax.  After  all,  even  a  war  should  be  conducted 
with  reasonable  economy.” 

Charles  poured  out  the  beer.  “  You  are  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  Tony,”  he  said.  “  We  should  be  lost  body  and  soul,  if  we 
took  this  business  too  seriously.  It’s  a  side  of  the  noble  art 
of  warfare  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  history  books. 
That’s  what’s  the  matter  with  the  poor  devils  out  there  ;  they 
thought  war  was  a  gay  adventure,  and  now  they  know  what 
it’s  like  without  the  red  tabs  and  gold  braid.” 

“  What  brought  you  out  here,  sir  ?  ” 

“  What  has  sent  many  a  man  to  an  even  worse  place,  Tony 
— a  woman,  a  woman  I  was  fool  enough  to  love,  to  trust  with 
my  happiness  when  I  was  old  enough  to  know  better.  It’s  the 
last  folly,  to  hang  your  happiness  on  a  woman’s  whim.  And 
I  wish  you’d  remember  not  to  call  me  ‘  sir  ’  when  we  are  alone 
together.  She  had  red  hair.” 

“  She  must  have  been  a  fool.” 

“  I  try  to  console  myself  with  that  thought,  sometimes  ;  but 
it  doesn’t  work.” 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  except  for  the  buzz  of  the 
flies  which  formed  a  halo  round  their  heads,  and  covered  any 
scrap  of  food  which  was  left  exposed. 

The  lad  balanced  a  cube  of  cheese  on  a  crust  of  bread  and 
regarded  it  critically  :  “  A  round  dozen,”  he  remarked. 

“  Blow  !  ”  said  his  superior  officer.  “  Blow  hard  and 
swallow  quickly.  It’s  the  only  way.  They  simply  hate  a 
draught,  like  .  .  .  like  my  mother-in-law.” 

“  How  you’ve  stuck  if  for  four  months  beats  me.  I’ve  only 
been  here  a  few  weeks,  and  feel  like  running  away.” 

“You  wouldn’t  do  that;  you  are  not  that  sort.  Besides, 
I  should  miss  you,  and,  of  course,  you’d  be  shot  for  de'serting 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  It’s  simpler  to  blow  them  hard,  and 
trust  to  luck.” 

“  That  batman  of  yours  is  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  trouble 
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...  has  been  ever  since  you  gave  him  that  dose  of  Field 
Punishment.” 

“It  was  that  or  a  Court  Martial.  I  preferred  the  former. 
You  see  he  came  out  here  largely  to  please  me.” 

Tony  tapped  his  forehead.  .  .  .  “  Isn’t  he  a  bit  .  .  .  ?  ” 

“  He  doesn’t  stand  the  heat  well.  It’s  a  pity,  for  he’ll  get 
a  pretty  heavy  dose  one  day,  if  we  can  believe  all  we’ve  been 
taught  from  the  pulpit.  I  don’t  think  he  can  do  much  real 
harm  ;  he’s  got  a  pretty  wholesome  fear  of  me.  You  see  he 
knows  me  better  than  you  do,  Tony  my  lad,  and  I  can  be  a 
holy  terror  on  occasions.” 

“  The  men  don’t  think  so.  Most  of  them  would  give  their 
heads  for  you.” 

Scarp  lit  his  pipe  and  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  at  a  cluster 
of  flies  on  a  plate.  “  It’s  the  new  draft,”  he  said.  “  That’s 
the  trouble.  They  are  not  like  the  old  crowd  ;  the  place  has 
got  a  bad  name  and  they  send  the  riff-raff  here.  I  try  to  keep 
them  occupied,  but  it’s  not  easy  in  this  heat.  Then  there’s 
this  everlasting  sickness.  The  doctor  says  it’s  due  to  the  water  ; 
perhaps  it  is,  partly,  but  there’s  something  else.  Have  you 
ever  realized  what  a  fly  is  ?  It’s  the  tramp  of  the  insect  world 
and  leads  a  vagabond  existence  between  filth  and  food — 
spreading  contagion  wherever  it  goes.” 

Pie  swept  his  hand  across  the  table  and  in  a  cloud  they  rose 
towards  the  roof  seeking  some  safer  shelter. 

There  !  ”  he  said.  “  One  can’t  get  away  from  them — 
they  swarm  in  the  cookhouses,  the  latrines,  the  tents  ;  they 
cover  the  food,  they  crawl  over  our  faces  when  we  sleep,  every 
bit  of  refuse  in  the  place  is  a  breeding-ground.  Do  you  wonder 
that  Prentice  is  half  mad,  that  killing  flies  has  become  an  obses¬ 
sion  with  him.  If  it  goes  on  he  may  kill  something  else  one 
day.  I  wish  he’d  go  sick,  then  I  could  send  him  to  the  Base.” 

“  He’s  a  queer  mixture  ;  sometimes  it  seems  as  though  he 
doesn’t  know  whether  to  snap  or  lick  your  hand.” 

Yes,  it  gets  in  one’s  blood — this  place.  You  might  tell 
Bristow  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  doctor  directly  he  comes.” 
Scarp  went  to  his  tent.  He  preferred  canvas  to  corrugated 
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iron  ;  it,  at  least,  gave  an  air  of  reality  to  his  share  in  the  war. 
Stella  seemed  very  far  away  now,  but  the  ache  remained.  He 
was  in  a  trap  from  which  there  was  no  obvious  escape  :  he  was 
in  command  and  the  responsibility  admitted  of  no  regrets  or 
evasion,  and  every  day  his  task  became  more  difficult.  What 
was  he  ?  Between  thirty  and  forty.  They  wanted  younger 
officers  for  the  actual  fighting,  and  older  brains  for  this  more 
searching  responsibility.  It  had  hurt  his  pride,  for  he  was  in 
his  prime  and  knew  that  physically  he  could  have  held  his  own 
with  the  best  of  them. 

Worse  still,  he  could  not  hope  for  a  speedy  ending,  for  his 
problem  would  be  no  nearer  to  solution.  He  glanced  at  a 
small  photograph  of  his  wife  which  stood  on  a  wooden  box 
beside  his  shaving-brush  and  razor-case.  Why  did  he  keep  it 
there.  It  haunted  him,  it  disturbed  his  sleep  ;  sometimes  in 
the  quiet  of  the  night,  he  heard  her  laugh. 

Could  he  make  good  out  here  ?  If  not  he  would  know  that 
all  the  tragedy  of  the  last  year  was  his  own  fault,  that  his  self- 
confidence  had  been  woefully  misplaced.  He  picked  up  the 
photograph  and  hid  it  away  in  his  valise  ;  he  did  not  want 
anything  to  distract  his  thoughts  for  the  moment. 

Major  Neilson  Guttrie,  R.A.M.C.,  arrived  exactly  an  hour 
late.  He  was  never  punctual,  for  he  had  to  cover  a  large  area 
and  work  which  should  have  been  a  pleasant  formality  was 
now  a  very  serious  problem. 

He  opened  with  his  usual  formula.  “  It’s  the  climate  we 
are  fighting,  Scarp.  Damned  nasty  thing  the  climate  !  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Scarp.  “  I’m  beginning  to  agree  with  you.” 

“  I  saw  Benstead,  the  A.D.M.S.,  yesterday.  He  says  that 
they’ll  have  to  enlarge  the  cemetery  at  Bloomfontein  if  this 
goes  on.  He’s  a  great  lad  for  statistics — says  that  disease  is 
killing  ten  for  every  one  a  Boer  gets.  And  the  people  at  home 
say  it’s  our  fault.  My  God,  I  wish  they’d  come  out  here  and 
try  the  water  or  a  mouthful  of  flies.” 

“  Have  some  whiskey  ?  It  must  be  depressing  reducing  these 
things  to  vulgar  factors.  We  are  doing  our  best  here,  but  the 
average  Tommy  is  either  a  fatalist  or  a  sceptic  with  regard  to 
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scientific  hygiene.  They  put  everything  down  to  chills,  to 
these  cold  nights  after  all  the  heat  of  the  day.  Most  of  ’em 
are  writing  home  for  flannel  belts  to  keep  their  tummies  warm.” 
“  Any  more  sick  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  the  chap  you  had  trained  for  water  duties.” 

Major  Guttrie  swore  softly.  It  was  a  rotten  war. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


“  TF  this  goes  on,”  said  Harry  Parker,  “somebody’ll  ’ave 

JL  ter  tell  the  Mijor  to  get  rid  of  the  little  swine.  ’E  may 
be  a  pet  but  I  like  ’em  clean  abaht  the  ’ouse.  It’s  bad  enough 
in  this  damn  place  without  the  constant  fear  of  ’avin’  a  carvin’ 
knife  between  yer  ribs.” 

“  It’s  the  place  more  than  the  man,”  said  Travers.  “  We 
all  feel  a  bit  that  way,  but  he’s  less  self-control.  Besides,  I 
think  he’s  ill.” 

“  ’Is  lordship  says  as  Mr.  Prentice  ain’t  well,  so  we’ll  give 
’im  a  dollop  of  ’  is  own  medicine  next  time  ’e  mikes  ’imself  a 
bleedin’  noosense.” 

“  Yes.  He’s  not  very  big,”  said  Travers,  regarding  the 
speaker’s  massive  frame  with  distaste.  “  I  expect  you  could 
manage  it,  Parker.” 

A  titter  ran  round  the  mess.  It  wasn’t  often  that  anyone 
ventured  to  disagree  with  Parker. 

“  I’ll  punch  yer  blinkin’  ’ead  if  .  .  .” 

“  Oh,  no  you  won’t.” 

“  Why  won’t  I  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  happen  to  be  a  moderately  good  boxer.  If  you 
don’t  believe  me,  ask  Nobby,  over  there.  He  said  something 
uncomplimentary  about  Eton,  one  day.  You  see  we  won  the 
Public  School  heavy-weights  when  I  was  there,  and  I  showed 
him  how  it  was  done.” 

“  S’right,”  said  Nobby  from  a  corner  where  he  was  assidu¬ 
ously  practising  shove  ha’penny.  “  ’Ave  a  try,  ’Arry.  You 
won’t  know  wever  it’s  a  dose  of  chloroform  or  the  kick  of  a 
mule.” 

The  door  opened  and  Prentice  came  in.  “  Oh,  Lord  !  ”  he 
groaned.  “  'l'his  ’eat  .  .  .  it’s  drivin’  me  mad.” 

He  looked  wildly  round  the  hut. 
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Have  a  mug  of  tea,  said  Travers.  “  Most  of  us  agree  with 
you.” 


Prentice  took  the  mug  and  examined  it  suspiciously.  “  Flies!” 
he  said.  “  You  damned  swine,  you’ve  put  flies  in— look  !  . 
one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  four.  .  .  .” 

(J  Trawre  peered  over  his  shoulder.  “  It’s  all  right,”  he  said. 

Those  are  only  tea  leaves.  .  . 

“  Liar  !  ”  Prentice  turned  and  flung  the  contents  of  the 
mug  over  his  companion. 

Travers  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  proceeded  to  wipe 
himself  down. 

Go  arn,  shouted  Mr.  Parker.  “  Let’s  see  ’ow  we  won 
the  blinkin’  ’eavy-weights.  Two  to  one  on  the  small  ’un.” 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence. 

“  Blimey  if  our  ’ero  ain’t  got  the  needle.” 

‘‘As  a  matter  of  fact,”  said  Travers.  “  I’m  not  very  fond 
of  hitting  a  sick  man.  He  .  .  .  here,  steady  my  friend.” 

He  supported  Prentice  to  a  chair.  “  You’d  better  turn  in 
.  .  .  we’ll  get  the  doctor.” 

“  ’E’d  send  me  away  !  I’m  all  .  .  .  all  right.  Why  carn’t 
you  leave  a  bloke  alone  ?  ” 


“  Most  of  us  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of  this  infernal 
hole. 

“  And  leave  ’im  ?  ” 

J,do  believe,  said  Nobby,  “as  ’es  afeared  as  our  little 
i  itch  11  get  a  sore  froat  if  ’e  isn’t  ’ere  to  tuck  ’im  up  in  bed 
I  11  warm  ’is  pants  for  ’im,  Prentie.” 

,  “  ShVt,1uP’’’  said  Travers.  “  Can’t  you  see  the  chap’s 
damned  ill  ? 


That  night  Prentice  was  delirious.  They  put  him  in  the 
ambulance  hut  and  Travers  looked  after  him.  The  man 
interested  him  ;  there  was  some  mystery,  something  which 
concerned  their  commanding  officer.  On  one  occasion,  after 
the  episode  of  the  Field  Punishment,  Prentice  had  very  nearly 
been  indiscreet.  Travers  admired  the  Major,  and  he  knew 
that  in  delirium  a  tongue  may  wag  too  freely  ;  so  he  volun¬ 
teered  for  a  duty  which  nobody  coveted. 
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At  midnight  Scarp  came  in  for  the  second  time.  “  Poor 
little  blighter  !  ”  he  said.  “  It’s  good  of  you,  Travers.  .  .  . 
We’ve  known  each  other  a  good  many  years  ...  at  home,  you 
know.  .  .  .” 

There  was  something  behind  it  all,  behind  the  Major’s 
hesitation,  behind  his  obvious  anxiety.  .  .  . 

“  It’s  all  right,  sir.  He’s  light-headed,  talking  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  I’ll  sponge  him  again — it  keeps  him  quiet.” 

“  I  should  use  that  disinfectant  stuff  for  your  hands.  It’s 
probably  something  infectious.” 

All  night  long  the  sick  man  tossed  and  muttered,  but  no 
two  words  made  sense  and  the  watcher  realized  that  no  secrets 
would  be  revealed  in  the  gibberish  which  poured  incessantly 
from  the  parched  lips.  At  three  o’clock  Travers  sponged  him 
again,  and  for  two  hours  the  Major  shared  the  vigil. 

“  It’s  what  they  call  ‘  ambulant  typhoid,’  I  expect.” 

Travers  roused  himself :  he  had  been  dozing :  “  Ambulant  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  They  keep  about — sometimes  don’t  even  know 
they’re  ill.” 

“  Then  that’s  why  he’s  been  so  strange  lately.” 

“  I  expect  so,  but  he  always  said  there  was  nothing  the 
matter.  A  faithful  little  devil  .  .  .  you  know  he  was  my 
valet  for  some  years  before  the  war  ?  ” 

Scarp  leant  forward  and  looked  at  Travers  curiously,  but 
the  face  was  inscrutable  in  the  dim  candle-light. 

“  He’ll  have  to  go  away  to-morrow,  sir.” 

“  Yes.  He’ll  have  to  go  away  to-morrow.” 

It  was  a  strange  scene.  The  guttering  candle,  the  low  camp 
bed  with  its  restless  occupant,  the  barren  hut  with  fly-papers 
hanging  limply  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  two  watchers  waiting 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn. 

“  It’s  a  funny  sort  of  war,”  said  Private  Travers.  “  Not 
the  kind  we  were  supposed  to  win  on  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton.” 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

In  the  morning,  Major  Scarp  sent  for  Bristow.  “  I’ll  run 
through  his  kit  before  he  goes,  Sergeant,”  he  said.  “  He’s 
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been  my  servant  for  many  years  and  I  think  he’d  like  me  to  do 
that.” 

“  Yes,  sir.”. 

Amongst  his  batman’s  possessions  was  a  packet  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  Major  glanced  at  them  and  looked  at  Lieutenant 
Byles.  “  I  think  we’ll  burn  these,”  he  said. 

The  sergeant  struck  a  match  and  applied  it  to  a  corner  of  the 
envelope.  The  photographs  curled  and  twisted  as  though  in 
pain,  they  formed  curious  shapes  and  patterns,  a  woman’s 
thigh,  a  breast,  a  heap  of  ashes. 

“  Poor  little  devil  !  ”  said  the  Major.  “  It  would  have  been 
a  pity  if  the  Sister  had  got  hold  of  those — not  good  for  the 
morals  of  a  base  hospital.” 

“  We’ll  get  him  away  as  soon  as  possible,”  said  Major 
Guttrie.  “  But  he  hasn’t  a  dog’s  chance.” 

Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  doctor  was  right.  But 
nobody  realized  that  Mr.  Prentice  had  given  his  life  in  a 
muddle-headed  attempt  to  make  amends  for  that  moment  of 
disloyalty  to  his  master  which  had  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
John  Travers.  Like  a  dog  he  had  hoped  and  waited  for  the 
caress  which  he  had  forfeited — and  he  had  waited  too  long. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


IT  was  a  sad  Christmas  at  North  View,  for  only  six  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  telegram  which 
announced  that  Lieutenant  Theodore  Valiant  had  been  killed 
in  action. 

To  Jasper  the  knowledge  that  the  lad  had  died  doing  his 
duty  did  much  to  soften  the  blow.  He  had  never  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  firstborn,  and  even  when  Theodore  had 
gone  to  the  war  his  father  was  unable  to  get  rid  of  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  he  might,  in  some  way  or  other,  disgrace 
the  family  name.  It  seemed  impossible  that,  with  his  past 
record,  he  would  be  able  to  face  the  demands  which  would 
be  made  upon  his  courage  and  endurance  out  there. 

Now,  Jasper  knew  that,  for  all  his  boasted  ability  to  read 
character,  he  had  been  wrong  about  his  own  son.  The  Colonel’s 
letter  to  Milicent  had  already  shown  that.  He  carried  his 
copy  (Milicent  would  never  part  with  the  original)  of  that 
letter  about  with  him  as  a  warning  against  over-confidence  in 
his  own  infallibility. 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Vallant,  (it  ran), 

This  is  a  difficult  letter  for  me  to  write.  It  seems  almost 
an  impertinence  to  mention  our  own  grief  at  the  loss  of  your 
son,  in  the  face  of  your  greater  sorrow.  I  thought,  however, 
that  you  ought  to  know  of  the  place  he  had  won  for  himself 
in  our  affection  and  esteem.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  a  lad 
of  his  temperament  to  face  army  life,  for  he  was  mistrust¬ 
ful  of  himself  and  tried  to  hide  it  behind  a  manner  which  was 
often  misunderstood.  It  was  in  the  face  of  hardship  and 
danger  that  he  was  at  his  best.  No  one  ever  heard  him 
grumble  or  complain.  He  took  whatever  came  with  a  cheer- 
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ful  optimism  which  was  an  inspiration  to  his  fellow  officers 
and  to  his  men.  He  died  gallantly.  It  was  just  an  episode, 
typical  of  this  type  of  warfare— a  handful  of  Boers  holding 
a  Kopje  which  had  to  be  cleared.  Your  son  volunteered  to 
lead  the  party  detailed  for  the  work.  He  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  A  very  gallant  officer  and  a  delightful 
companion.  The  spray  of  mimosa  is  from  the  head  of  his 
grave  .  .  .  the  rocks  around  are  covered  with  mimosa  and 
cactus.  .  .  .” 

To  Milicent  the  letter  was  very  precious,  for  it  proved  once 
again  that  she  had  been  right.  The  country  had  been  unable 
to  get  on  without  her  son  and  he  had  given  all  that  his  country 
could  ask.  She  would  never  lose  him  now. 

For  Stella  the  letter  had  a  special  significance.  She  had 
always  despised  Theo  ;  she  had  been  proud  of  her  power  over 
him.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  realized  that  she  had  never 
really  tried  to  understand  him,  that  it  had  been  left  to  strangers 
to  discover  his  true  character. 

She  had  always  been  so  proud  of  her  estimation  of  the 
qualities  of  her  relations,  and  in  scarcely  a  single  instance  had 
she  been  right.  Perhaps  she  had  been  wrong  about  Charles, 
too.  Dr.  Hilsom  said  she  had  been  unfair.  But  that  was 
absurd,  she  had  the  evidence  of  her  own  eyes  and  there  could 
be  no  possible  explanation  or  excuse.  Supposing  he  were 
killed,  too  ?  It  was  a  thought  she  could  not  get  rid  of.  Some¬ 
times  she  was  convinced  that  he  was  dead,  and  for  days  she 
would  hunt  through  the  casualty  lists,  reading  them  again 
and  again,  imagining  misprints  until  every  Sharp  and  Sparkes 
and  Parks  confirmed  her  melancholy  forebodings.  There  had 
been  no  telegram,  but  that  was  an  official  oversight. 

(  Christmas  Day  they  attended  St.  Paul’s  for  the  eleven 
o  clock  service,  they  were  all  in  black,  but  her  vivid  colouring 
defied  its  sombre  setting.  She  was  wearing  a  smart  frock,  cut 
to  the  latest  fashion  and  made  by  an  expensive  dressmaker  j 
and  Charles  had  paid  for  it. 

Christmas  bells  !  A  Christmas  message — peace  .  .  .  good- 
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will.  But  she  had  never  even  given  the  man  she  loved  a  chance 
to  explain  or  defend  himself.  Theodore  was  dead.  She  would 
never  be  able  to  tell  him  she  was  sorry.  Peace  !  And  they  were 
still  fighting  in  Africa.  .  .  .  Religion  seemed  to  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  way  people  behaved. 

After  dinner  Stella  went  up  to  her  room.  On  the  stairs  she 
was  stopped  by  her  mother.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
dear  ? ” 

“  Write  to  Charles.” 

Milicent  smiled  and  for  a  moment  her  hand  rested  on  the 
spot  where  the  letter  lay  warm  against  her  heart.  The  first- 
fruits  of  his  sacrifice  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


TONY,”  said  Major  Scarp,  “  if  you  value  your  peace  of 
mind,  don’t  marry  a  girl  with  red  hair.” 

Mr.  Byles  helped  himself  to  the  last  leg  of  the  chicken. 

“  I  wonder,”  he  remarked,  “  where  they  got  it  and  how  they 
caught  it.  It  must  have  been  a  great  athlete  in  its  time.” 

“  You  are  evading  my  proposition.” 

“  Because  you  don’t  mean  it.  The  photograph  once  again 
shares  the  place  of  honour  with  your  shaving-brush.” 

The  Major  got  up  and  stretched  himself.  “  This  furniture 
was  never  constructed  for  a  man  of  my  size,”  he  said.  “  One 
of  the  first  things  I  shall  do  when  I  get  back  to  London  will  be 
to  buy  a  really  comfortable  arm-chair.” 

“  Two  would  be  better.” 

“That,”  observed  his  companion,  “is  where  you  lack 
experience.” 

“  Then  it’s  all  right  again  ?  ” 

“  It’s  going  to  be.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday.” 

“  You’ll  be  moderately  easy  to  feed  after  this,  I  should 
think.”  He  stabbed  the  obdurate  leg  with  his  fork.  “  It’s 
made  of  india-rubber.  No  wonder  this  is  the  land  of  ostriches.” 
“  You’ve  had  a  wing  and  most  of  the  breast.” 

“  I’m  still  young,  so  I  need  nourishment.  And  you  said  you 
didn’t  want  it.  You  see  I’ve  hardly  stopped  growing.” 

“We  none  of  us  stop  growing.  The  letter  which  came  yester¬ 
day  taught  me  a  great  many  things  ;  it  inspired  the  piece  of 
advice  I  have  just  given  you.” 

“  But  the  photograph  !  ” 

“  That,  my  dear  Tony,  is  just  an  example  of  human  weakness. 
You  see,  I  was  conceited  enough  to  imagine  that  a  few  months’ 
companionship  would  place  me  securely  on  a  pedestal,  and 
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that  my  own  infallibility  would  be  sufficient  for  us  both.  Was 
not  the  faithful  Prentice  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  with 
unpromising  material  ?  Yet  it  was  this  self-same  Prentice  who 
shoved  me  off  my  imaginary  pedestal,  and  by  a  device  which 
proved  that  I  had  completely  under-estimated  his  mental 
capacity.  Of  course,  I  might  deplore  the  lack  of  faith  manifested 
by  my  wife  in  believing  the  evidence  of  her  own  eyes.  It 
certainly  is  a  serious  comment  upon  the  value  of  much  that  is 
stated  on  oath  in  the  witness-box.” 

“  But  I  don’t  see  .  .  .” 

“  No,  I  don’t  suppose  you  do.  But  it’s  quite  simple.  You 
may  remember  the  picture  gallery  we  discovered  amongst  my 
batman’s  effects.” 

“  Yes.  You  feared  they  might  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
nurses  at  the  base  hospital.” 

“  By  a  very  clever  trick,  Mr.  Prentice  palmed  those  atrocities 
off  on  my  wife  as  some  of  my  most  treasured  possessions.  I 
think  I’ve  told  you  that  she  was  brought  up  strictly.  Everything 
else  was  inevitable — even  my  pedestal  couldn’t  survive  it.” 

“  And  now  you’ve  written  to  explain.” 

“  My  dear  lad,  does  lizard’s  blood  run  in  my  veins  ?  Am 
I  an  amphibian  or  a  Megalosaurus  ?  With  considerable 
difficulty  I  got  a  cable  through — ‘  Photographs  belonged 
Prentice  stop  Prentice  dead  stop.’  ” 

“  She’ll  think  you  killed  him.” 

“  I  probably  should  have.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


ON  a  Tuesday  evening  in  February,  1902,  two  people  were 
dining  together  at  a  small  table  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
Hotel  Cecil.  The  woman  had  auburn  hair  and  was  wearing  a 
green  dress.  The  man  was  tall  and  strongly  built,  his  hair  was 
greying  at  the  temples,  his  tanned  face  looked  strangely  out 
of  place  in  a  winter  setting,  d  hey  might  have  been  strangers, 
or  friends  who  had  not  met  for  a  very  long  time. 

“You’ve  changed,”  she  said.  ‘‘I  think  I’m  glad  you 
wouldn’t  let  me  meet  you  at  Waterloo.” 

\ou  might  not  have  recognized  your  own  husband,  eh  ?  ” 
“  You  look  so  .  .  .  so  .  .  .” 

Distinguished  ?  I  think  that  must  be  the  word  you  want.” 
"1  he  woman  laughed.  “  You  haven’t  changed  so  very  much 
after  all,”  she  said. 

“  Do  y°u  like  our  suite  ?  Your  father  chose  it :  I  cabled 
from  Cape  Town.  You  see  we  haven’t  a  home  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  get  used  to  each  other  before  we  faced  the 
family.” 

It  s  marvellous.  But  you  haven’t  said  that  you  forgive  me. 
None  of  your  letters  answered  that  question.” 

A  waiter  was  hovering  in  the  background.  Charles  ordered 
two  glasses  of  sherry  and  passed  the  menu  across  the  table. 

You  can  choose,”  she  said.  “  I  want  an  answer  to  my 
question.” 

There  wasn’t  anything  to  forgive.  Everything  was 
inevitable.  We  both  had  a  great  deal  to  learn.” 

“  1  thought  you  were  wonderful,  that  time  in  France.” 

“So  did  I.  That  was  the  trouble.  You  see  I  thought  I 
could  mould  you  to  my  pattern  ;  I  thought  that  I  could^trust 
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Prentice  ;  I  thought  that  war  was  a  great  adventure  ;  I  thought 
that  Theodore  was  a  rotter.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  comical  air  of  resignation. 
“  We  all  learnt  a  great  deal  out  there.  Shall  we  begin  with 
oysters  ?  ” 

“  Dr.  Benyan  always  said  they  were  dangerous.  We  were 
never  allowed  to  have  them  at  North  View.” 

“  One  of  the  first  things  you  must  learn,”  said  Mr.  Scarp, 
“  is  to  have  faith.  We’ll  start  with  oysters.  ” 
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